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A FTER the intercourse of England with the tiatfon'^ of the 
Continent has been so long and so unhappily interrupted, 
it canflJJrbut be acceptable to oujr readers, to receive, from the 
.tnuit enlightened of those nations, at^account of the scientific 
and literary improvements that have taken place in Europe during 
the last nineteen y^rs. This account is of high authority, con¬ 
sisting of reports made to the Emperor of the French by Com¬ 
mittees of the National Institute, about the beginning of the year 
1S08. These l-eports, made by command of ^he Emperot, re 
mere abstracts or skeletons of more cxtcnsivc^reraoirs, which we 
may expect heireafter to be published. Even! the abstracts, how¬ 
ever, aic’interesting *, mot only on account of the information they 
contain, but iFs belonging to a ceremonial, whiefi, if not quit® 
singular, is certainly very uncommon in the courts of prints. 
They are accomp%nicd with very useftfl notes by the edit or Jij - 
Kestcloot, a l^utch physician of the University of 

We are told, that on the 6th of February, his Majesty being 
in his Counc'4, a deputation from the mathematical and physic^ * 
classes of*the National Institute w^gs introduced by the Minister 
of the Interior, and admitted to the bar of the Council. • M^dJou- » 
galnville, the ol« memberf and therefore the presidenr of the 
Clas'v then adetressed the Emperor^n a ^hort speech j which we 
shall^ive m hisoown words. * • 

* Smr,—^\^otrc Mi<jest,c'ImpQflale ,et Royalc a brdonn«H#ite les 
Masses dc*l’Instityt viendrarent dans snn«co^seil lui >e^c|fe Compte' 
d?ti»Ktat Sciences, dcs Lettres et des Arts, et de wur progj-es 
3epuj'” I ^ , 

. * La chriic dcs Sclanc|?5 Ph)^iqnes ct MathcmTf^qncs s’acqttij^' 
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svoir; et^ |e me pr^sente^a la t£te des savaiu qiu 
la Vomposen^'c’estka inon %e qua je dois cet honneur. 

* Mats, Sijjnptelle est la diTersite cjps objets d 6 nt 


cette. cla^ 

s’occjjpf^ quf m£me arec la preci<ion'dont*un savoi^ profbnd^t 
l’esj^!|l;^ 4 l!w^ 7 %(ionnent la faculte, le rapport qui en conti&t I’ex- 
331 ^ «ige une grande etendue. ^ * 

, ' * Ce n’est done que de I’esquilse, et pour ainsi dire, de la preface 
de leur ouvrage, que MM. Delambre et Cuvier vont fure la lecture. 

‘ Je ne me permefts qu’une seule observatidfi; e'est que V^poque 
de 1789 a 1808, eninSme temps qu’elle sera pour les evlnemens poli^ 
l^ques et militaires une des plus mcmorables dams les fi^stes des peu- 
]^es,,*«^ aussi une des plus biillantes dans les annales du mondc 

sdVanqr/ * * 

* LSrpartqui est due aux Fran 9 ais pour le perfectioni^iaent des 
methodes analytiques qui conduisent aux grandes decouvertes du 
syst^me du monde, et pour les decouvertes m^zut^dans fes trois 
regnes de la nature, pmuTei4 que si I*influence d’un seui homme a 
fait desheros de tons nos guerriers, nos savans, hoqpres par la protec> 
lion de \ptj^ Majeste qu’ils ont vue dans leurs rangs, droit 

d’ajouter des fuyons a la gloire nationale. * 

After this address from M. Bottgainville, which is^ certainly 
commendable for its simplicity, though the compliment in the 
last paragraph might have been better turned, Delambre, secreSr 
tary of the class of Mathematics, proceeded to read his report, * 
from which we shall select such passages as appear to us the most 
interesting. 

* Tlie report begins with the elementary branche| of the mathe* 
matics, and takes nodee of two treatises which have appeared in that 
department within tfie limits of the period abovo meaitioned,'—dbose 
of Legendre and Lalroix. That of Legendre, it is said, is destined 
to recal geometry to its antient severity, at th*b same ^ime that it sug¬ 
gests some new ideas concerning an analytical mode of treating 
several of the elementary parts of that science. To understand 
^‘ihAggtworcmarks, it must be observed, thSit ^e French mathe- 
matiaaml^aYing long since abandoned Euclid, b?4 departed also, 
in many things, from the rigour of strict demonstration; a prac- 
^licc which, in the Elements, where the foundation hf the science 
is to be laid, was surely muclr to be condemned. Bossut’s Ele¬ 
ment of'Geometry, which appeared about the year 1775, is al¬ 
most me only one in the French language, excipt the two here 
mentioned, whore geometrical accuracy is aimed at throifjbout. 
The work of Legendre, hqjuvever, ha% accom^ished its ^ject t 
rnore^ee^pletcly, we think, than that just mentioned, or, indeed, - 
than any otli^ modcrirtraatise of elementary geometry. It iS ue- 
tj extensive, including the properties of the sphere, together with 
cubature aq^ complanation o( the solids bounded by planes^ 
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and also of the sphere,* cylinder and»^one. A# the same time,» 
the propositioi^s contained in it are purely elementary, that is, 
such as, by their simplicity aqd generality, deseBcVo be consi¬ 
dered ^as t4e fundamental truths of the science of geometry. 
Amtpig those analytical mctliods of demonStratior/J to which an al¬ 
lusion is •made above, w’e were#lorig‘since particularly struck 
with one, of w'hich, as It happens, we can convey some idea with¬ 
out the assistance of^a diagram. 

It is well known to those who have compared dilFercnt treatises 
of elemenf^y geometry, that otic of the greatest difficulties whicK 
the^ present, is the (foctrine of parallel lines. Euclid was not 
able to extricate himseltf from this difficulty, otherwise thai> by 
the introduction of a pro^iittsition as an axiom, whicb certaiuly is 
by no mdhns self-evident. Later writers have uniformly experi¬ 
enced the s^e difficulty: aud some^ o£ them, trying to avoid 
the introdi^tion of a new axiom, have fallen into downright pa¬ 
ralogisms. Legendre, in his Elements, has given demon¬ 
strations m. the properties of parallel lines, withoul'assuming any 
new axiom. One of these, which is contained in the text, is 
prolix and less simple than the nature of the tlteorem to he proved 
entitles ustto expect. The other demonstration, however, which 
•is in the notes, possesses the most perM:t simplicity, at the same 
time that it is new; proceeding on a principle that has been long 
recognized, but from which no consequence, till now, has ever 
been deduced. 

If we could demonstrate, independently of all consideration of 
parallel lines, that the three angles of a triai^le tre together e- 
quaf to two rigiit artgles, the object in view vyjuld be accomplish¬ 
ed, and the diHlculty,,in this part of the elements, would be en¬ 
tirely overcome. Now, the theorem just mentioned would be^ 
easily domonstr.’ted, if ve had provgd, when two angles of oye 
triangle arc equal Jo two angles of anotlicr, that the third angles 
are also equal, whatever may be the inequality of thejk’f-^ jr'S'f 
the triangles t’' msclves. Of this proposition, Legendre give? 
the following demonstration. If the third angle of a triangle d».^ 
pend not tfie other two angles alone, but on these angles and> 
also on the base, then is there some Junciion of these angles, and 
of the base, to \jjhich the tl^'rd angle i,s equal. Biit, if this is 
true, an equation exists between the angles of a triangle and*one 
of it^wides; am#, if so,*a value oPrthat side may be found in 
terms of the three angles ; thaj is, die sidaTiaS a given ntio to 
the angles; w'hlch is impossible ; fbr they are qua^tltiesot dif- 
fe/e'nt kinds, and can h.ive no ratio to one another. Whenever, 
therefore; two ar.gles of chie trtengle are equal to two of another, 

A 2 ^ their 
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their tlurd angifs are also^eqfaal, whatever their bases may be. 
This reasoning aj^ears t(/us extremely ingenious anti satisfacto¬ 
ry. It takes,/«»granted nothing but that an angletand a line arc 
magnitudes ^'hich admit of no d)mpariso» j a prt^.'sitlbn, of 
whiclu no onenwho understands the terms can enter^kin the 
spaallest tloubt. The reasoning, however, will not Jae readily 
followed by those who are una^qnaiiited with algebra, or to whom 
the nature junctions and equations is notiolcrably familiar. It 
is curious, that a principle whicli all the world knewi* and which 
«was received into geometry so long .ago as the days of Plato, was 
never made subservient to the purposes of *rcasoninjf, till in, the 
instance just mentioned, where it is found actually to involve in 
it the solution of a great diiTiculty. We must, however, take 
leave of J.egcmirc's treatise, which w’<f catinot suificlenyy recotn- 
merd. Tlie Elements of Lacroix arc also extremely r.duable, 
though not ntarked, so'^stiongly as the precedingf*with the cha¬ 
racters of originality and invention. 

Dclamb'.e goes on to remark, that the fine collection of the 
Grccl: nialheniaticians was completed in 1701, by the Archimedes 
cf Torelli. We suppose that he has here in view the splendid e- 
dition of ToreUi’s Archimedes printed at Oxford, not indeed in 
iTDI, but In iJic year following. He m.akqs further mention af 
a traniiatso.t cf t!ie same into French by M. Peyrard, with a me- . 
moir by l)v.iambre himself on the Arithmetic of the Greeks. 

‘ iVjfore tills memoir, ’ he adds, ‘ of wdiich your Majesty yourself 
cojidescciiiied to furnijh the subject, it w'as diiUculi to conceive 
liow the (creeks, with, a notation so imperfect in comparison of 
oar', could pivsiblV eveci’tc the arithmetical^operations indicated 
by Archimedes and^Ptolemy. ’ This translation of Archimedes, 
so far as we l^now', has not yet reached England. The memoir 
•of Dcl.imbre must he peculiarly interestkig to mathematicians. 

* On the subject of the antient geometers and their writings, we 
><ai. iit be ind ulged in a few more remarks. What the collection 
of tTe CTfcck geometers is to which Delambre refers, we do 
not perfectly understand j but of one thing wc are certain, that 
^\hat collection c.m never be considered as compiete^ while thi* 
cothnions of Pappus, one of the most valuable remains of antient 
sciciic'', arc knovrn only by a very imperfPet translation, and 
while the original contflmes shut <p in great libraries with other 
ur.publi'ilicd maiiuscvipts. Xlic most perfect MS. of Pappus, wc 
believe, i'l a! Oxford, and particularfy deacribed by I>r florse- 
ley, dw»his veatoratidtt of the ItSulifiat tans of Apollonius.i The 
Jatc Pro&ssftr .Simr.on »f GLasgow was the man of all others 
^who had studied Pappus with jhc greatest care, as w'cll as the 
.jjjteateat Intelligence; and all the commentaries on that author 
. •. • 'which 
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which his papers .ifForded, were (ri^ositcd in the Bodleian Li- ' 
brary, so that the University of Oxfcrd is certainly in posses- 
aion of the liest materials that the world afiqy^is, for a cor¬ 
rect e'dition of this«antient mrhor. We would iVilUngly look 
to the*learftng of that celebrated University for a puld.cation 
whi(rfi will be most tiuuikfully received by the w^'oJe ni..t]iemati- 
,<;al worldT* • 

Before w’e take leaye of that part of the report which relates to the 
antlent gedhietry, w'e must observe, that live most interesting p 'it 
of it, the geometrical analysis, has not, in later times, been cultiv .ted 
in IJrance; and very little, as far as w'e know, in any part of Europe, 
except Italy and Great Britain. This is so true, that the article of 
geometrical analysis is hot to be found in that great work which the 
French jjliilosophers and mathematicians intended a*? a complete 
description of the science of the 18th century. The nevdect, a- 
mong tJii’se^ilosopIiers, of a br.-.ncli of geometry tJiat descrvc.s 
so Wi ll to be cnltivaled, and is, in fact, one of mort beauti¬ 
ful and elegant invendons in the whole ciicle of tIic»s*!on''e,-,, is 
the more wonderful, that the first of the moderffs wivo under¬ 
stood this subject, and who, though destitute of many of the 
a.ids wdilch have since been derived from a more cv'.npdotc know- 
,J!edge of fhe antlent rem.ains, became a^g'-eat master cf if, w.’s a 
i'Vcnclr geonercr. Ffpvai flourished ifoout the middle cf the 
17th century ; and in lii:. has r-:;*Lniei_l or rt^-invciited 

some of the fines? works c'f the anflcnt analysis, and ius ap¬ 
proached, a* the same time, very near to s ver.il of tho grt,atj&t 
discoveries of the modem. In the fcirmer, howo'.tv, his cou.ae 
v/as no*- followed b^ the niatlicmatlcl-'.ns of i.'.s c-wu c\.'uut»y; aud 
the ni.ui who ihost nearly troc’*.*'in tlu* ol I'^rnr.t, was Dr 

Edmund Halley, in ifce end of tlic same century, \\!e,, pc-'.s s- 
ing great lo..''i*irg an wcdl ns genius, applied the f.h.T.r very f'’c» 
('L’ssfully to the improvement ot kc* .'C'. He vv. s ich-jW'. d «by 
the i.ite Dr .Siins^fli ol GLisgo.v, and D hl.ithew iS;cw lit c*'L'ih:-. 
burg!', w'-o ciihivat'^d ih > .intu iit .u..']yds witli ■ hi .h+i: 
fy, tlie fovmpr, restoring sc.’er.d of th-^ most \ah.able weik*, o 
. • A 


* '"•’hough th^MSTl. of Pi^JU'iis, we l^elie\.e, are Imt ibw,’ihcir 
are soUiC nt.w u::tl then to he neat with, \.l!leh a;i »-dl''>: v,. uli v.o 
d'Utbi think it li.ij.l'i duLyttfo consult.is no-.v ie llee pos:.e •“.cv 
I'f ilio Adv leurs’ Llhiar}', which w«i. pu. Jf.nod a f. w )'e.no .igo. 
It is vt:y belulifuily written; but is»prolrih?^.' of no "r< ilHfff'.ng:!:;,-. 
A 'clic'ir.'si.mrc tlnit adds to its value is^ that the nam-*ol' Oitor.s 


dL M.urau is inserihi'd on k ; so, th.it it piohaldy wj . on 
^v-lo'* th’t h'.irned and i-ngeniouJ .ir.idi'nil. i.;;. 
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' the antients; and the latter^ introducing the geometrical ana- 
Jysis into those branches gt pliysical science, which hitherto had 
been treated| eithbr in the algebraical manner, by syntheti¬ 
cal dcmonststtfion. 'J’he late Dr l^rselcy w^s a proficient'in the 
antient analysis; and vre migiit add some others of ftiis country, 
who have cuhit^ated the same subject with success, and whose 
writings fall within the period 5o w'hioh the report of the Institute 
is limited. In Italy, the antient analysis has found several fol- 
lov.'crs j among the Blcmolrs of the Socivla Italianat^ many pro¬ 
blems are found resolved by it) but, on the s-iinc subject, we 
have met with notinng in the transactions of the olljcr societies 
of jSuropo. There must be something singular in the cau."«es that 
have promoted the study of a particular b'lanch of science in dis¬ 
tant countries, when no concert or peculiar influence can be sup¬ 
posed to have acted exclusively on them. 

Delambre insists at somg iLiigth on the operafiojts^ in practical 
geometry, or what die French call Ocodnic^ that have been lately 
carried op^or the purpose of ascertaining/HlFerent points relative 
to the figure bf the earUi. 'I’hc first of the operations to whijeh 
he refers, is that which was undortaken both by France and Eng¬ 
land in 1787, for tl le purpose of ascertaining the distance between 
the meridian of Paris and that of Greenwich. He observes, with 
respect to these, * that considering the advanced state of the arts 
and scie»»ces, it was to be expected that the English would endea¬ 
vour to surpass every thing of the same kind •that had yet been 
done : they succeeded in doing so : the theodolite pi Ramsdeti, 
the Indian lights used for signals, the new apparatus employed 
in the measurement of the bases, produced a degree of accuracy 
hitherto unknowMt. ,The French, on their side, had only angles 
to measure} and the repeating circle wliicb Borda had invented, 
..though not <?f so imj oi,ivg a form as tlie ihcociolitie of Ramsden, 
contained in its constiuclion a printiple which assured to it a pre¬ 
cision at least equal to that of the latter instrument, and more in- 
uependent-of the skill of the artist. * 

We believe, that this cncoriium on the repeating circle of Bor- 
is very fairly due to it. That circle puts it in gur power, not 
''’merely to lake a mean of a great number of observations, but, as 
those cbfxcrv'.itions are nude without being read ofl” till we come 
TO t];e last, the error of .reading offjis no grcajjpr for all the ob- 
FerVations put together, tlun it would }uve been for one observa¬ 


tion only i so that, when timhed into aS many pfitts as there have 
bccii^j^civaiioiis m.K^e, the^resuU ahnost vanishes. The repeat¬ 
ing circle, ilipiefore, gives a*mcan of tile errors of observation, 
and of tire d ivision t.f the instrument: and the error of reading 
ofFy It goes near to anrill.ibtc entirely. * This seems to be the true 
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light In which these instruments should be viewed; and as they « 
are now made Troughton^ with nU the accuracy which that 
excellent arti8| gives to whatever passes thro^h his hands, we 
should think it high^ expedient that a comparison instituted 
between tHIm and tne theodolite of Ramsden, for which the tri¬ 
gonometrical survey alFords so good an opportunity. 

The success of the measurement of the distance between the 
meridians of Greenwich and Paris, led to the operation on which 
the new system of measures was founded. The unit hxt on was 
a quadrant of the meridian j and, under the impossibility of mea¬ 
suring the jvhole, the largest arch accessible, that between Dud- 
kirk and Barcelona, was chosen. The operations for this pur¬ 
pose began, udder the direction of Mechain and Delarabre, in (792, 
and were not concluded sill 1799. Of these, Delaiubre gave an 
account, in a work that was mentioned in a former Number of 
this Review.*. The coincidence of t^o different bases of 12,000 
metres eaoh, and distant 700,000 from one another, demonstrated 
the extreme accuracy with which the whole had conducted. 
Two degrees have been since added, by the continuation of the 
same meridian to the Balearic Isles. 

The same spirit has spread into other parts of Europe; and has 
^produced*important improvements in the science of geography. 
The astronomer Swanberg measured ofer again, in 1802, the de¬ 
gree that had been measured in Lapland by Maupertuis, and a 
party of the French and Swedish academicians. Their measure 
made the dqgree of the meridian which cuts the polar circle, to 
be 57,405 toises,—considerably greater than it was found possible 
to reconcile, by any theory, with the magnitude of degrees mea¬ 
sured in lower latitudes. Mclanderjelm, a Swedish astronomer, 
known by several vaUiable works, proposed to repeat the mea- • 
surement; asd the operation was committed to* Swanberg an^ 
three others, who, using every piecaution, and employing the 
circle of Borda, dound the degree, in the latitude of 66® 20', to^ 
be only 57,209 toises; less by 196 toises than the old measiffe- 
ment; agreeing perfectly with other observations ; and giving, for 
the compres^on at the poles, about one SSOth of the earth’s 
midiametfr. * v* 

'Fhe measurement of Maupertuis and his colleagues.occasioned 
much confusio|} and debate for near scanty years ; and proves, 
in a remarkable manner, how much worse an inaccurate e2^eri- 
ment may ofteA prove than no experiment at all. The great tri¬ 
gonometrical operations carrying oft in England are also i^ention- 
«d by Delambre; though he seems not perfectly inf^nied of 
their extent. He mentions some In Germany and i^’itzerland, 
with which we are not abquaiflted. 
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► Among the improvements that respect this state of pfAcficil 
geometry, where its operalJUrns, by aiinifig at great accuracy, con¬ 
nect it with more* profound and dliHcult researplifs, Dclambre, 
with great propriety, reckons the theorem of Jf^egendr^ by <phich 
the calculation of spherical triangles is reduced, in alf the* cases 
of such measurements as we now refer to, to plane trigonometry. 
The same excellent geometer hfs extended his theorem to trian¬ 
gles on the surface of a spheroid. (Vid. Menioirc sur hs Tran- 
scendantes Ellijdiquesy 1 vob 4to.) ' 

The enumeration which De Lambre gives of the works, con¬ 
taining improvements and discoveries in algebra, is very exten¬ 
sive, and includes several treatises which have not ^et found their 
way nnto this island. Of tliosc on which wc can add to the 
short notice i.*hich our author gives some particulars f^om our 
own knowledge, we shall select one or two examples. La Grange, 
having accepted the office cf professor in the Polytechnic school, 
composed, for the instruction of his pupils, the work‘which he 
calls Calcul.^es Fonclionsy intended as a commentary and supple¬ 
ment to the 'lyt^orie drs Fouvliom Analt/tiqveSy which he had be¬ 
fore published. These works are both of great value, on account 
of the new and accurate view which they give of the principles of 
tlifTereiitial calculus, or of what wc call the method of'fluxions.. 
For many years, the French mathematicians, and indeed the ma¬ 
thematicians of the Continent in general, gave themselves little 
trouble about the principles of the new geometry •, and, though 
they extended its methods, rules and applications, nruch beyond 
what was done in England, they were not so successful in ex¬ 
plaining and demonflraiing the fundamental truths of the fcicnce, 
as Newton and his followers. Thi*:, wc believe, will be geticrally 
' allowed j and, rill a very late period, ccarcaiy admits of any cx- 
<;eption. Etiicr* liimfelf, tbougli fuch a niaftcr cf the Calculus as 
to Jiavs liardly any equal, yqt/*in the mctapliyfics, as wc may call 
of that calcuku!, difplays none of his ufual talefit and accuracy of 
thought. He coiilciuls, that fluxions or dirlerenti.’ls have no mag- 
jiltude whatever, and arc truly and literally equal to nothing ; 

. which is a harflr and inaccurace u^"*y of iiating what is much bet¬ 
ter exprefled by Newton in his dotlrinc cf prime and uftimate ra¬ 
tios ; or by Maclaurin, where he confjdcrs fluSlions as the mea- 
fures of vtbcity. There-M ere, however, fome exceptions to the 
generality of the obfervations which wc are now making; and 
D’Alembert, in particular, though he Inft not written proftflediy 
on the ffibie<iit of the I'j^incipk's of .the Calculus, yet, whenever he 
has oc^ion (late any thjng relative to it, never fails to do fo iii 
the luniindbs manner that wc might expedl from a geometer who 
mctaphyfician and a philofiKpher.* Carnot, whofe name is 
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{S well known, was one of the fiift among the French rnatlrema- ^ 
ticUns who treated profclTedly of thd^ctaphyfics of the diffeten- 
lial calculus. »The little traift which he wrote* on this fubjeft is 
full of ingenious and found vi*ws ; bur fuch as, though prefented in 
a nev^ form, and one that appeared quite original both to the author 
and* his countrymen, arc in reality very little removed from the 
method oIF prirnr a;a! ultimate ratios. Carnot, how'cver, had the 
merit of accoinmodating that method to the form and language of 
the crkulfts, Irctter than we were acct 4 (lomed to do, by ftating that 
a dilFcrcntial equation is not an e.\a£f, but only an approximate e- 
quiktion, whirh comes continually nearer to tlie truth the lefs tlie 
fluxions ot dlfl'*rentials are that are involved in it. La Grange, 
however, has pl iced \he matter on the true foundation j and has 
fliown ^/lat, in delivering the general rules of the cUfFcrential and 
integral calculus, there is no need for introducing evanefeent quan¬ 
tities, or quamiitics lefs than any thing that is alfigned. Thus, the 
diflcTcnii j calculus is reduced to the algebra of variable but finite 
quaniitlsc; atui it is only when the application of the, general for- 
wiul.JS is m..dc to geometric m.igniliules, that the uffimate ratios of 
evanefcont (juantities come to be coufidered j and they do fo in a 
Tiianner that admits of ftrlcl demonflratlon. This llcp is undoubt¬ 
edly onc'of the gieateft that has been made in the new analyfis 
fince the period of its invention ; antf v/c have often wondered 
that the works of La Grange, which contain the development of 
this i(lL*^, have ndl produced a greater fenfation among the mathe¬ 
maticians of tiiih in.iiul, who have always aimed fo much at accu¬ 
racy in their manner of treating this fuhjefl. We will not allow 
ourftlves to fuppofe that this proceeds from any illiberal jealoufy, 
or any unwillingnT^fs to acknowledge the fnperior fuccefs of a fo¬ 
reigner in a purfiiifc in which they thcmfelves ha.l been engaged.* 
We inufl raWicr aferibe this apparent intlifferenctf to the general 
sgitavior. of Europe, and the interw’.ption of all intercourfe, even 
that of letters, between France and England. On the Continent, 
rhcK: work 5 feem to meet with the reception they deLrve. The 
M'iiJLOf.’ri (leT Fonclians was publiflied in the year 5 of the French 
Revolution.* The firsl edition the Calcul des Fonclions 
in jf: . 5 j and the fecond edition, which is now before us, id 

^ 

A'lother treatife of La Grange is naticed in this report. Trait: 
cV r ‘s-ili F.n des cqu::tions numeriques de t:us les degres. This 
.olf'D a v.\yrk I'f*great ntsrii, rnd yet it is but little known in thi^ 
counrrv, the memoir which is the foundation of it wag 

jpibl il' .*! by Li Grange in the Berlin^mcmoirs fo ago as the 
year It def.rves to be particularly lUidied ;*aiui nothing 

jnore uieful could be done ili an elenicntary treatife of algebra, 
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than to give to this method of approximating to the roots of equa^ 
tions the (impleft form whi^-it admits of.' 

The lalt article ufider this head is the Mechanique Celeste of La 
t’lace, on which* as is well known, tpo much praife cannot be be- 
ftowed. We *have already confidered this work with^^a mlnute- 
nefs that lenders'any further obfervations on it unncceflary in (his 
place. t 

The report mentions three articles in pra£lical mechanics; the 
timekeepers for finding the longitude, conllriii^ed by Berthoud^ 
which gained the prize of Ihe Infiitute} the hydraulic ram of 
Montgolfier \ and, laitly, a machine approved by the Qafs of the 
Sciences, the Pyreolophorus of Mefirs Lenieps, a new invention, 
in which, if we undcritand the very fhort notice concerning it 
which the editor has given in a note, the force of air fuddonly 
expanded by heat, is made to raife a weight, or overcome a refilt- 
ance. In an experiment made with this machine, it is faid that a 
boat, loaded with five quintals, and prefenting to the wat^r a ptow 
of the area of fix fquare feet, was carried up the Soane with a 
velocity doISl^ic that of the dream. In another experiment, the 
preiTure exerted on a pidon of three fquare inches was in cquili- 
brio with 2i ounces, and the fuel confumed weighed only 6 grains. 
We want here a necclTary element, the time in which* thefe-6 
grains were confumed. This omidion may perhaps be fupplied 
from another part of the account, where it appears that each 
droke of the pi don takes up five feconds. The <6 grains were the 
fuel confumed in fix feconds. 

Much more information, however, than we have at present, is 
necessary, in order to form any estimate of the merit of tliis ma¬ 
chine, and to judge whether it has any chance of becoming a 
^rival to the steam engine. 

The next general head of the report is Astronomy ; and here 
tlfe new astronomical tables fprm the first, and indeed the most 
important article. This subject we have also ai^icipated in the 
'ieview of Vince’s Astronomy, or, as the title ought to have been, 
of Vince’s edition of the Taoles of Burg and Delambre. 

A curious article is given with respect to the comet of 1770, 
vvjftich has long occupied the atte'iition of astronomers, Lorn the 
singular circumstance that the only ellipse that could be made to 
agree with its motions during the timq, it was visible, is one in 
which it must revolve in five years and a half nearly : yet this co¬ 
met has never been observed sipce 1770, and nevci was seen bc- 
f^ore. The singular problem to which this paradoxical phenome¬ 
non givW4*ise, was proposed as the stibject of a prize by the Na¬ 
tional lnstitc-te,*and the prizd was gained by M. Burckhardt, a most 
^^ilful and laborious astronomer. From hnmense calculations he 
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has made it appear that the attfaction of Jupiter had retidered*^ 
that comet visible, from having beePi| invisible before because of 
itSsgreat distance, and has also rendered it invisible again, by un¬ 
doing its former e^ect, and.reducing the comet tp move in an 
orbibthat^oes not admit of its coming near enough to the Sun 
to he visible from the E.irth. * 

It is tfbt One of the least remarkable circumstances in the history 
of a period big with novelty, that since the beginning of the pre¬ 
sent century four dew planets have been discovered. These are 
all of them so small, that it is no wonder they escaped observa¬ 
tion, and jn'ere even by astronomers confounded with the millio*n8 
of stars of the same apparent magnitude that occupy almost every 
point of theiieavcns: From their smallness it follows, thaJ: they 
have no sensible effect i^ disturbing the motions ofethe planets al¬ 
ready tlnown. TJieir orbits are considerably eccentric, and the 
plane of one of them has an inclination to the ecliptic greater 
than the^ncllnationsof all the other planetary orbits put together. 
This great inclination and eccentricity will render the calculation 
.of the disturbances produced in the motion of tliilSeTjodies by the 
larger planets, (particularly of Jupiter and Mars, between which 
they are situated), a matter of considerable difHeulty, and may be 
the occflsion, as Delambre remarks, of extending the science of 
analysis beyond its present bounds. • 

The first of these planets was discovered by Piazzi at Palermo, 
the third by Ft. Harding, the two others by Mr Gibers of Bre¬ 
men. Tly astronomer last named is of opinion, that these small 
bodies are the fragments of one large planet which an explosion, 
from some unknown cause, has burst in pieces; and hence he con¬ 
cludes, that all their orbits ought to cut one another in two op¬ 
posite points of thej^eavens, w'hich he found, by calculation, to be^ 
one near thg constellation Virgo, and the other near the Whale ; 
and that, of course, they must p^s through these paints twice in 
every revolution ; so that, in order to discover all the fragments, 
astronomers ought to examine these two places of the heavens 
very frequently. In effect, all the four have been found near these 
points ; an^ the two last, after Gibers had suggested the idea j^ust 
mentiofled. n.* 

Since the year 1789, seventeen comets have beer^ discovered; 
and along with the namc% of Messig Mcchain, Gibers, &c. by 
wliom they wore observed, we are glad to see the name c/f Miss 
Horschel. 'J^ie orbit# of all these comets have been calculated. 
'4''he comet that apjHMrcd so,remarkable m the autumn of 1807, 
is th.ouglu by Gibers' to revolve fii a very eccentrjp elli^e, and to 
Jiave a periodic time of no less than*! 900 years. • 

Delambre concludes* this •aitide with Dr Herschefa descrip- 

tioa 
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' »ion of the heavens, the double,? triple, quadruple, and nebulous 
stars, together with those that ’have disks like planets, in some 
cases round, in others irregular. The discovery of the revolution 
of Saturn’s ring by the same excellent astronomc’', is also men¬ 
tioned, as also the coincidence of the time of that revolTition^with 
the theory of gravity, and the prediction of La Place. 'Phe ob¬ 
servations of Dr lierschel on the figure of Saturn himseli are not 
mentioned. 

A rumour prevailed for .some time, that Plazzi had disco¬ 
vered the parallax of the fixt s^arsj but as M. l^elambve makes 
no mention of a discovery, which, if real, would beo no doubt 
one of the greatest in astronomy, wc must suppose that M. Pi- 
azzi's' observations have not yet led to any satisfactory result. 
The notes mflition a work, founded nrostly on Dr IJerschers 
observations, by Schrccter rf Amsterdam, on the dimensions of the 
universe : it was crowned by the Royal Society of Hacrlem in 
1802; it cannot fail to be highly interesting; and wc v*ry much 
regret that it,has not yet rcacl.cd this country. 

The next general head is tli it of ftlailu’mnliqac^ or 

wliat we would call experimental philusopl-y. Deiamhrc begins 
W'lth remarking, ‘ that the revolution recently brought about in. 
chemistry, could not happen without turning many cxpf'rlmental- 
ists a little out of ‘heir ordid'ary course, when they saw in u neigh¬ 
bouring science a road opened that promised more numerous disco¬ 
veries. W'c sliall nevertheless find, in the marficmatica] braneli 
of Physics, some lutious researches and interesting inv'ritions. ’ 

Aiuong these, one of tlic most remarkable is the Jjalancc of 
Tvri>iu)i; w'hich, by the twisting and untwisting of a tlircad or 
wire, affords a measure for forces that are too small to be appjc- 
'ciated by any other means. It was with tliic that Coulomb was 
sq^succcasful in determining the law of electric attraction .and re¬ 
pulsion, and afterw.irds in sho’/ing that the phenomena of mag- 
follow a law alrogcthrr similar, namely, tlse inverse of tl.e 
square of the distance, liy help of the same instrument, he was 
able to measure the smalloit effects of magnetism; to find th- 
4enQperature (considerably clcvatecl)'it w'hich these efhxts entirely 
clitSappcar; and to sliow that magnef!t.m is rot, as has been gene¬ 
rally supposed, a property peculi-ir to certain botSes, bat one tliat 
exists in all, even in those ithat appear most devoid of it. The 
same balance enabled him to measure the resistance which ffui<’s 
oppose to motion, the law of nvlncli rcsislance is expressed by 
two tcrqiji^^of whicli Newton fduud out only (he first, the second 
not being sensiye except in jriotions that are extremely slow. 

The instriuncnt bv which Mr Cavcn<lish determined the gvavi- 
^ftion of balls of lead toward -or.c Another, is, as Delambre oh- 
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Serves, no other than^ Coulomb’c Calance, executed on a larg< 
scale, Mr Cavendish found from hH experiments, that the mean 
density of tl^e earth is five times and a half as great as that of 
water. , • 

tfcre, however, we must be permitted to observ'e, that though 
l\Iif Cavendish’s Balance does not differ in prindlple from that of 
the cxcftknt experimenter quoti^l by Delambre, it was not copied 
from it. 1 he experiments of Mr. Cavendish were indeed made 
about the year 17D8; and the first experiments of Coulomb with 
his balance are published as early as the year 1785, if we mistake 
nfit. Tlic instrument that Mr. Cavendish employed had hoV- 
ever been invented before tliat period by the Rev. Mr Mitchell, 
F. R. S., ami w'as purchased at his sale by Mr. Cavendish. We 
arc to^co 2 ibidor the inst»unicnt therefore as originwlly an Rnglisli 
invention, and rc-invented in France by Coulomb, without any 
knowledge M'hatcvcr of \/hat was dgn&in England. 

Wc cannot help remarking too, when we reflect on the results 
obtained from this instrument in the hands of the English and 
.of the French philosopher, that the gravitation «»fleasured by the 
former, may have been affected by the magnetism which the 
latter supposed lie had discovered in all bodies. The effects of 
the ontflorce may have been mistaken for those of the other, and 
a degree of uncertainty is thrown on the determinations of both. 
'J’his observation, however, we only throw out loosely : perhaps 
an accurate confjjarlson of the experiments might determine how 
much is t« be ascribed to the one cause, and how much to the 
otner: it is right, however, that this source of inaccuracy should 

considered. 

i he applicatioti of the Barometer to the measurement of height.', 
or more properly tke formula for determining heights by lielp oii 
the Barometer, deduced by La Place, is mentioned among the 
discoveries of the latter. La Flatcc used in his formula the spe¬ 
cific gravity of mercury, as it is commonly stated. The cocflicicnt 
or multiplier of the logarithmic difference \vhich he thus 
lained, was found, on comparing his Barometric measures with 
certain Jiejghts, trigonomciric.'vlly determined by M. Ramond iy. 
the Pyrenees, to require a small correction. The coefficient, tkj*s 
adjusted, was /bund by Biot to agree perfectly with the experi¬ 
ments on the specific gibvity of mercury when accurately re¬ 
peated; and his experiments also gave the same rcfractioif which 
Delambre haa deduct^ from astrsnomical observations. 

In the prosecution of these Experiments M. Biot found that 
the refracting power of dinVrent gases affords ^ean? more ac¬ 
curate than the ordinary processes ot cliemiitry for Squiring into 
the composition of cktain* substances, sucii as the Diamond, 

wliicii 
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‘■’which he concluded to be parti/composed-of oxfgen. The idea 
of inferring the chemical c^n position of bodies from their re¬ 
fracting power, as is well known, was first conceived by Newton : 
it seems to have been much extended and iifiproved on by the 
philosopher just riamed. 

It is not taken notice of in the report, but we think it righlE to 
remark it, that the rule for barometric measurements had been in¬ 
vestigated on strict mathematical and mechanical principles long 
before it was done by La Place, and formulas brought out, which 
do not materially differ in their results, though they do considerably 
in their forms, from that of the French geometer. ^After De 
Luc made his improvements, and discovered by tnal the very 
simple rule which he employs, leaving it however quite empirical, 
and not deduced from principles, a geometric demonstration of 
that rule was given by Dr Horseley in the Philosophical Trans¬ 
actions. An investigation tt the same, purely analyncal, was 
published by Professor Damen of Leyden; and a third, which 
considers tlw-pjroblem with great generality, and takes into view 
several circumstances which had not hitherto been attended to, is 
given by Professor Playfair in the first volume of the Edinburgh 
Transactions. The investigation of La Place therefore was not 
entirely new as to its object or its principles, though we believe 
his method to be original, and in all respects worthy of its author. 
His rule, even when corrected as above mentioned, does not per¬ 
fectly agree with that which we employ in this country^ of which 
the form is agreeable to the investigations just mentioned, and 
the coefficients determined from the excellent experiments of 
General Roy and Sir G. Shuckborough. It is also less commb- 
dious in practice, than either our formula or that of M. Trem- 
hley of Geneva. ^ We are not however perfectly prepared to state 
in-what the dlffeVence consists, or to what extent it goes. As 
the question now stands, we think a comparison of the different 
.barometric formulas is an excellent subject for*a mathematical 
memoir. 

Under the article of Magnetism, the report mentions the series 
l^f iobservations published by M. Gilpin, in the Fiiilcsophical 
Transactions for 1806, from which some curious results may be 
deduced coit\:erning the secular variations of the magnetical me- 
ridiaOj Another article rel.ltes to Dr WoIIaston^s apparatus for 
measuring, in a manner extremely simple and accurate, the re¬ 
fraction of transparent .bodies,*(Phil. Trans. 1802.) It is said, 
that a vory valuable addition to this Apparatus has been made in 
France, by 1^. Malus ; and that an analytical consideration of thb 
> subject had enabled him to correct an ersor which had escaped 
Dr Wollaston. We do not know if any more particular account 
ef ,M. Malus’s intprovenient has yet reached England* 

The 
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The next object of Oelambre’s repyjrt, is Geography and Tra¬ 
vels. On this he is very short, and omv runs over some of the 
principal occufreuces. * The taste, ’ ne si.ys, ' to which the 
successful and brilliant voyages of Bougainville and Cooke had 
given rise, was not weakened by the disastrous, though not use¬ 
less, *exp%ditions of Peyrouse and^ntrecasteaux. Deputies from 
the African Society in England, penetrated into countries entirely 
unknown. ^ Horneman met with the most distiogiushed reception 
from the conqueror of Egypt; Mungo Park braved the greatest 
dangers ; and Flinders exposed himself to the most dreadful risks» 
in order to* explore Van Dieman’s land, and the coast of New 
Holland. The ambassadors of the English penetrated into Thi¬ 
bet, into the kingdom of Ava, and into China. Vancouver de¬ 
scribed the coast he was a’ppointcd to survey, with a care and ex¬ 
actness proper to serve as a model for aU those who have similar 
duties to discharge. * • 

We cannot help remarking, on reading the name of Flinders, 
that the fate of that skilful and intrepid navigato^^Mr this mo¬ 
ment, we believe, languishing in confinement in tlie Isle of Bour¬ 
bon, does great discredit to the government of France. Acci¬ 
dent put him in the power of France. A voyager, engaged in 
' *the cause of science, had a right every*where to look for friends. 
Flinders was treated as an enemy. His release, however, was at 
length agreed to j .and orders to that effect sent out to the gover¬ 
nor of the Isle of Bourbon: but hitherto, if we are rightly in¬ 
formed, the'se orders have not been complied with. 

The report goes on to mention what the French did in Egypt; 
thd voyages of Marchaud, Baudin, &c. 

* Lastly, * (says Delambre), ‘ to terminate this sketch with an 
expedition which conttins in it every kind of merit^ Humboldt has * 
executed, at Mis own expense, an enterprize that would have done 
honour to a nation. Accompanied Only by his friend Bonplaud, he 
has plunged into the AincricHn wilderness; he has brought back, 
with him 6000 plants, \\ ith their descriptions; has determined the 
position of 200 points, by astronomical obscivation; has ascended 
to the tup. agd has measured the height of Chimboracco. He lyis^» 
created tne geography of Plants ; assigned tlie limits of vegetation 
and of eternal sijo'w ; observed the phenomena of dy magnetic ^ 
needle and of electric fish ; :i*id has presented the lovers of antiquity 
with much valuable information concerning the Mexicans, theif lan¬ 
guage, their hiftory, and monumcn^. * 

A sketch of these curious travck is given in |one of the notes, 
at the end of the report, but^woiild lead us into too lOhg a di¬ 
gression. * • 

Delambre then concltides his report with a new address to 
the Emperor. The Institute liad it in command, it seems, not 

- • - only 
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■ only to report on the actual sfate of the. sciences, but to suggest 
the measures that would promote their further advancement. In 
this part of his task, Delambre lias acquitted hipisclf well, and 
with considerable address. * • ^ ' 

‘ VoU'c Majestc dai^nc interroger I’Institut sur les moyelis d'as- 
surer les progres ulteneurs ; les progres dcs matlicmatiques nc sont 
nullcment douteux, I’instructlorf premiere trouve dcs sources ahon- 
dantes dans tous les lycees ; I’ccolc polytcchnique est une prpiniere 
de sujels distingues pour toi!.s les genres de service public.—La loi 
bienfuisante qui a rcgencrc I’instruction, promettait une ccole specialc 
auK mathematicpies; cette ccole cxistait. La Gcometr/c et I’Algc- 
bre, I’Astronoiuif! et la Physique sont professces au College Impe¬ 
rial ,de France. Un cours d’analyse transcendante 'y complctteiail 
I’enseignement des sciences cxactcs. Une operation iniporiantc ai'uit 
ite conimencee pour donner a la France une perpendicula’lre digne 

dc sa mcridienne-Mais r.ous nc fornions point de voeu ; nous .it- 

tendons avee une confiance fespcctueuse, ce qu’il plaira a votre Ma¬ 
jesty d’ordonnenen flivcur d’une science dont elle eut elle-m^mo re- 
culc les liii!:a?,s, si dts plus hautes dcstinecs ne I’eusscnt appelee a les 
pvoteger routes egalenient, pour les faire coucourir 'a la splendeur et 
aitx mcrvellles de Svin rdguc. ’ 

A school for instruction in the higher mathematics, and a psv- 
pendicular to the mcridia,!i of Paris, to be extended across tlicr • 
kingdom with the same accuracy as the meridian itself has been, 
arc the very moderate and disinterested requests of the secretary 
of the Institute, and the things wliich he conceives to be most 
essenti?.! for promoting the interest cf mathematical science. The 
respectful manner in which this suggestion is made, and the com¬ 
pliment with which it is accompanied, to somg will ptrhaps ap¬ 
pear to savour more of the courtier than the man of science. AVe 
^ are not, however, of this opinion. RospeCA is what talent and 
power of a certain eminence must always command ; and that a 
man of the ability of Napoleon, who had early :.hown a fondness 
.. ior science, might have enlarged the bounds of it by discoveries 
of his own, if his tltualion had permitted, is a natural and fair 
conclusion. 

\The report that follows next, is tir.t of Cuvier, t^c subject 
^<v»f what we call general phjilcs—-Lies Sciences P/ipsif/irrt. It be¬ 
gins with rfie ihet)ry of crystallisation as given by Haliy, which 
has originated and been bfought to itt conclusion, as Cuvier rr- 
narks, during the period to which these yeports a^’;e confined. It 
is indeed true, that the theory in the view Kaiiy takes of it, is 
comjdctgJ i but that the real thfory laf crystals is understood till we 
know the law«f the force,, whether polarity, or simple attraction, 
by which the regular structure of ^hese Jodies is brougF.t about, 
we can by no means admit. The cause tliat arranges ihc ?// ,/«> 
fc'/ov,—that detvmincs the rate of the decrease of the diiTeront 
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plates of which tho crystal is composed^—this is still confessedly 
tmknown ; it is perhJj)^. without our reach ; and if so, we must 
consider this bAi.ch pi knowl»ds:e as destined to renjain for ever 
imperftct. *At the s.nne time, we believe it true, that the priii- 
ciplerfjf Hriiiy doi s not admit of being carried mu^i beyond wltut 
»t has beeft. V/c* .ulinir, too, that*iii the state to which it is now- 
brought, it fiurnisliC’S an excellent principle for tlie arrangement of 
mineral substances. , 

‘ Wiihin Ok* peried v.'c now treat of, the theory of chemical alTI-^ 
•lilies has iin^i ;-;;f>rc an entire revolution in the liands of Berthollet, 
ivlK)*deuies the existence of elective attractlonb and absolute decom- 
po'.ition. He Ifis utideUaken to prove, tlmt in all the compositions 
.md decnmpusi'Lioii'. rn:i«le b;- what is called elective attmetion, tlrcie 
tal es pi ifc a Jivi-,ioii of the siiltstance comhiiicd Ijctwcen tvi'o other 
'■iihstance.s tliar act upon it v iili (jnposite h^rces; and th:;t the pro- 
pottioii in which Uiib division is mad'*, i<?uel jimitv-d, not only by the 
libsoliite cnu'gy V itli ixhich tla...e bubsfancei. act, b'of also by their 
(juaiitil).’ 

It cannot be denied, tint, in tills way, cliemical forces are re¬ 
presented a; being mare of tiie nature of those mechanical forces 
with whieli we arc best aci.iv’.alr.red, tiran in anv oilier. Their 
nature, tlier-.-forc, beeonus lesr, p iradoxiial. .Vt the same time, 
chemists do not Si’cm pcifeetly d. as to tlic soliiiity of tiiis 
new theoiy, ami it.; confonin; / to tlie phciiomcna of their own 
scienec. We certainly do net imislder ourselves as qtial.iied to 
decide tills qt*esion. 

I’t treating of the recent iliscovcrler. eoncerning Heat, Cuvier 
begins v.'lth vcniarki^ig, th..t they eonstituie a body of science, of 
which the pliilosojdK-is .md eh.einists of the first inlf of the eigh¬ 
teenth century hml le ?tho nio'.t lii.- taiit concentlon.^ 

* The disce.vffiles o;' Tihick in Scotland, and \\ iRe in Sweden, 1 , d* 
the way to this levi biiie.n, by showing, not o’dy that a body .dj.soilu 
a great tiuaiui'.y oi’lic it I'-Ju-u it becimus tiniJ, cud also wlien it 
p.coes into vapour, wliieh n re.uai-j v.lien it letunn. to its primitive 
c niyitli n, but ab.o ih.il nne(.iiMl i|ii.ni'.ilics ( i liC.il .ue ie([uiiej to in 
t reuse ll.c tenqyratuie ol dlfi'eicm liodies by tho '-.inie number c-f de^ 
greC'. 'fliPso tru'Ji-. Inn '• led. to a g^e It nund/er ol utheis, t]ie in 
dtiencc of wliioh onalie sciences, oa the a.l'-, and even tlujallalis ot 
eamiTK'n life, i, wholly iticalcuj.d'le. ’ 

To these discoveries, if we add th.o^^e i^fan'-ther kind, in w lileli 
'lie same ciiemi.si^ had tli^jir slK're, thv •pioiluctioimf lixr air in thvj 
burning of charcoal by Pdr C-ivendiilif d t f water in t.he b'lriiing 
<■'£ infamrnaM.; air by thc--aiv.e p!nlo?ophcr rnd jjy Mcj^)ge,*nd a!*o 
theauginertat'or. of the weig^it cf metals fiy tin, ircalciiytilfo,ami tlie 
absorption c f air a: the saafttime, (which 1.1..1 had been •l> 5 crved by 
Mr Boyle}, \vc have tlic couititienr parts of th^ new el cnf-irv. 

TCL. ?iY. NO. b ‘ i'.'ir 
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* The happinefs of unitinj^ all thefe fcattered raya of knowledge 
into one pencil, is what conilitutrs the gloiy of Lavoifier. Till 
he appeared, the particular phcnonicna of chemi^ry migl^t be 
compared to a kind of labyrinth, of which the deep ard winding 
paths had been* trode by feveral laborious travellers: but their 
points of union, their relation »o one another and to the fydem, 
could not be perceived but by the genius which was able to rife 
above the edifice, and, with an eagle's eye, to catch the plan of 
the whole/ Perhaps fomc will allege, that there is more fplen- 
dour than folidity in the opinion whicli referves it for the difeovery 
of and withholds all praife from that of tin ir relafiuns. Yet 
we believe that, on the whole, this is a fair flatement of the merit of 
Lavoifier. to what relates to Dr Black, v’c hone that we are not 
influenced by national partiality, when we fay that Cuvier, nc«i inten¬ 
tionally, ^for w'e think both his report and Delan»brc’s remarkable 
for their tairnefs) has mcatidned too fllghtly the difcoverics of cur 
illufirious countryman. His experiments on magnefia were the 
firll that pT^iVvy] the exlfience of an aeriform fluid becoming fixed 
in a folid body, and forming an integrant part of it, fo confiderabitf 
us two fifths of the whole. This was the firll flep to the creation 
of pneumatic clicmiflry. 

The new nomenclaiurei of chemiftrv, and the introduflion of 
a perfcclly regular and phllofophic language, are next mention¬ 
ed, as having materially contributed to the advancement of this 
fcienct. ‘ From all thefe caufes proceed tiic great things it 
has accompliilied ^ ahnoll all the fuhQ.mces in viature have 
been examined j all the imaginable coml>in.itlons of tnem ex- 
lianfted i the number of tlie metals carrieil to 28 , and of the 
. earths to 9 . New acids have been difeovered, rr liave been form¬ 
ed, fee. The names of Beithcllct, Fv.urcrdy, Vaur,uclin, Chap- 
ttl, Guyton, Deyrux, Thenard, among the FiencJi; of Klap¬ 
roth, Kir wall, Davy, Tennant' and Wollailon among foreigners, 
• have been rendered immortal. ’ 

Speaking of the Galvanic electricity, lie observes, that it opens 
a view into new regions, of xvhich no one can vemurc to calcn- 
the extent, < The most povverful, perhaps, of till tlie agents 
-'Vhich nature L'lnploys in her operations on the surface of the 
earth, has Kmaiiied unknown till the present time. We have 
but ^ust become e.cquaiutttil with it. Tiie simple juxta-position, 
not only of two metals, but of two diil’erenl bfsdies, whatever 
they be, alters the equllibriupr of the ^ectric virtue; aud thi» 
uitcratiom can produce the most rliolont motions in the auinia! 
economy. «Jt%eparatc 8 thc^substances that are the most closely 
united. At this moment it seems aboutio reveal to us the compo- 
of thosg alkalis^ xyhich the *'jnQ»t profound chemistry had 
,«. hitherto 





hitherto regarded as simple bodies. The samcs of GalvanI and Vol¬ 
ta, who discovered tliis mysterious power ; of Ritter, Nicholson, 
and above all ofl Davy, who have rccognibed and foynd out its 
chemiciil actfc)n, will occupy a large Space in the report we are; 
to mate of this new and interesting portion of physical science.* 

Such is fhe rapidity, we must observe, with which this part of 
science is advancing, tliat Mr Davy has actually accomplished the 
decom} osiii^n of soda and potass, since the time when this re¬ 
port was drawn up ; and has found those alkalis to be nd other ^ 
than oxyds o/ merallit bodies, hitherto unknowh. He has^ in- 
deeil* fuund electiicity to exercise an absolute command over the 
most powerful,•and, as we supposed, the most simple and inde¬ 
pendent of chemical ageii^s. These discoveries lia^ proCu^^d 
him the ^ize oll'cieil by the National Institute. 

Among the chemical discc veries of i^e present time, we haire’ 
been some\^at surprised to find no memion made of that of Sir 
James Hall, conccTiiIng the power of compression ft> mjgdify the 
elibcts of hear. By s>ul>{ecting limestone to great•dor^ression^ 
while heated, the carbonic acid w?Js prevented from escaping ^ 
tjuicklime was not formed, and the mass was reducctl into fusion. 
This is to be considered as a valuable discovery in chemistry, in- 
"tfependcntly of all tite applications of it ?!iat may be made to an¬ 
other science. The imperfect communication that takes pl.rce 
between the scleniiftc world of France and Lngland, is probabl]^ 
the cause of this omission. 

‘ Mineralog? now appi oaches in rigour to the exact sciences I 
thanks to the chi ystallographic researches of M. llaiiy, to the chc-s 
niicai analyses of Kbuproth and Vauqutlin, and to tlie description olf 
the external clianicteis and the position of minerals by Werner andt 

his school.-The descrijition of the relative |>oriiiou of minerals,' 

has now become the object of a real science, and replaces those ilia-* " 
sory conjectures which have been cuHcd by the name of Geology. * 

We must observe with respect to thi^ passage, that we entirely* 
agree with what is said on the obligation mineralogy has to Haiiy 
aud Werner, and the two chemists mentioned above; to w'hicn 
diemists sqyer»l others from this /country might easily be add-^ 


cd. ilic Chrystallogr.iphy of HiUy furnishes us with A prin¬ 
ciple of arrangemonf that is perfect so far as it extends',*and one 
that defines aci'uratelv those Si'Mrics into^vvhich minerals are di¬ 


vided. Tliis camgot be s.iid ol any other system of classification 
not even of Werner's. * J 

jA’s to what concerrs Geologf*, if*that scii^ncc i5 supposed to* 
treat*of the origin of things, or to go back to a peridH when the 
composition of tlie bodies,wIiich wo call minerals was dilfercnt 
from what it is at present, we perfectly agree in thinking ihat 
the whole is a most unphilosopiilcal illusion, maxims,' 

li it U\f:A'c*iL 
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foumled oni our experience of the present*order of things cannot 
apply to what took place before that order was established. But, 
if by Geology is meant an attempt to trace the iaws c>f those 
changes to v^hich minerals are subject, the changes y^hich they 
have wndergono and are still about to undergo, wc see no neces¬ 
sity for its conclusions being illusory and chimerical. Though wc 
observe minerals only for an instant, oi a pf>rtion of time that is 
quite evanescent, compared with tlie great cycles in which the 
series of their changes must revolve, yet wc may jlitcover such 
characters as ar.ccrtain important facts in the hith rv of those 
changes. The preliminary investigation is no doubt tljat wlrich 
Cuvier points out,—the relative situation of the din’orcut kinds of 
minerals, and in general the accurate description of their present 
condition. But tliis philosopher does not seem to be av that 
there is in the very research concerning the pre.scnt state of minerals 
as much danger from theory, and from hat»ty generalisation, as in 
the conclusions,that geologists have drawn coiiccrniu.g the past nr 
future foiWwrs of the world. The language in which Werner 
and his school describe the facts conccniing the mineral kingdom 
is full of theory, and of theory as unsupported and as remote 
from experience, as any thing to be met with in the Cartesian 
vortices. The knowledge of the great facts therefore concerning- 
the relati’’e position of mineral bodies, though it Ins made con¬ 
siderable prc'grcss, yet, in our opinion, as far as the observations 
of the Wernerian school are concerned, is not in that lugh road 
to perfection which this learned and eloquent reporter appears to 
imagine. TliC force that is every day applied to make the nev* 
observations agree with the old, and to assimilate the structuie of 
the whole world to that of Saxony and Bohemia, is mucli more 
likely to produce rctrogradation than advancement. 

' Our author then passes rapidly over the improvements in phy¬ 
siology, comparative anatomy, and natural history, and tnucln-s 
• on the practical sciences of medicine and agriculture; under the 
former of which, he particularly mentions vaccination, and the 
destruction of contagion by fumigation. He goei on to the un- 
“f Movements in the mechanical ans, particularly tli.it’uf the stereo- 
>’type printing, valuable from the cheapness with which it may 
be executed ; and thereby promising to carry tAe works of genius 
intathe cottage of the persant. We'shall only take notice of tiie 
conclusion of his report. .. 

‘ Your Imperial Majesty li.as commanded this class to propose 
means tinit seem to it best calcjrlatc&l for na.iintainiug among iho: o 
W'ho cultlv^e«llie scu'iices, diat emulation hy which the y are at pir- 
sent animated ; for directing llierr eiTorls the most impt/riant oh- 
and for sccaring to iliem suctessors of equal zeal and ability, 

, ‘ Witlic it 
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* Witliout wishing to anticipate the, measurei which the wisdom 
•f yonr Majesty is preparing for the pulJlir education, we will take 
tJie lihertT, in our extended report, of submittir.g some ideas on the 
logtilaiion 0 |^ the first or popular imtiuction in the physfeal sciences, 
and lor spreading niore etfectiudly, among tlic jreople*the knowledge 
connArted ^illi husbandry and tiie useful arts. We have also pro- 
>s(.d llj.it your Majesty should tirdaiii the drassing up of a «cto *7/#- 
i.nt <)j pit!/ lull r.ii-Intcri. Science demands this work ; our coun- 
U) is lli.it ft. it can be most easily,executed ; and it would be 

d. sii.(h’c i,> sec llie name itf NapoU-on, which is already placed at^ 
ilio htMcl ol many great moiiiiments, so many wise laws, and so 
jn.iny insiiLii.ions, decorating tlie title-page of a iundameiUal 

wo:!, lii .vieiKe* 1)1’ .dl the establishments foTined, and of all the 
Ial..-u. s r.jidi-i l lien bv the t^tiiimancl of Alexaadcr, Aristotle’s Hi»- 
toi y of Jfi.in'.jls i'. il'e only e.ne wliid: now remains, aa everlasting 
teslinion) < f ill'- lov'e ol tlu'. great prince,for natural kiiowledge. 
A wiijd fryn \oiir Majcjly cair creaie a*woik which shall as much 
tuijnus tlj.it ot Aristoik in eMeiit, as your actions suipass in splen- 
dv'jur those of iIjo M.icedonian contpn.ior.' 

TJi • a isw *1 ol *}' • Kmperor is very short. 

‘ MM. the Presidents, Secretaries, and Deputies of the First 
C'l.isf of the Insiiiiite— 

• ‘ I was iksiious to hear you on the progress of the human mind 
in these later limes, in oidir that wh.it you should have to say to 
jue might l)e l.'.aiu by all nations, and might shut the mouths oj 
those delr.icLors iiorri the present age, who represent knowledge as 
it-lioor.idf, o^ly Ixvaiisc tires wisli Jor its eillnctioa. 

‘ I was aho willing to be i.iioinred ol wli.it remained for me to 
i;i tncoin.i '/j AvJiir lah<.iii.s, that 1 miglit console myself for not 
It h .tide i>.heiv.isi.*to coiitii'oute to their siu cess. The welfaie os' 
ju\ people, arid the ghjj) oi'niy tluone, are equally interested in tne 
j Tt.sp.’i ily of ll^e sciciiccs. • 

‘ My rnliilster olTIic interior will make .i report on your deraantis. * 
V(;u nn.y (.oiVLjnily rely on the ellcets of ;i< *• protection. ’ 

'J’‘loi.gli vvt iuhnii th.if Dehinrhre and (Juaer lure done well; 
th - ;;i in recoij.nnndlng a .svhool for iu.struefion in the higher 
ilie ni.iuieniatlcs, a.nd an exterj.-.u; r of these gcodeticai 
o; ' ..itionsd'rofti whiclr so orach besicfit has alre.rdy resulted ; antf 
th.- scvoiid, in rc'cornrnf ruling Svjme furtlvr care of the popular 
jin.triiciion in agricRlturo and^l’ .* arts, as well as a new aud fund¬ 
amental work on natural hictorv, hi its fnost extensive sense«— 


tliough we are n«t disposed to quarrel wrilt ujt high couipliinent 
t oiit.ii ied in the prediction, that tliis^work would not farther sur¬ 
pass the r aturai history of Ar^stotk’, lij.nr the achievements of 
Napoleon Irave exceeded those of Alexander ; yet vfe wre well a- 


wtre that there are other impvov^cnients stiil more impurtanj, and 
more imperiously called for, which the spirit of Philuscphy 




• • 
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wouiil demand, if her real^and unbiassed sentiments pould be 
^onveyed to the cars of Napoleon. * Cease,’ slic would say, 
• ftora the fatal and endless pursuit of military.aggrandisement. 
Give peace to Tiurope, for your <rictori'’s en.iblf y^u to'do so i 
and let the moderation and liberal'ty of the terms insure'its con¬ 
tinuance. Restore that intercourse hnd mutual confidence tiUiong 
the nations w’Mch are essential to their happiness, no less than to 
^he advancement of knnjivledge ; and let their prosperity be con¬ 
sidered ag one pftbc means cf promoting the welfare‘of your own 
people. The sciences will then flonrioh spontaneously, and M'ill 
yfquirc no protection bur that m Inch Kcures their tifinquillity and 


jndcpendeijce i r’.nd you you self vvili h.O} rlie fejicity, more sin-- 
guiar thin all that you /lave yt cxp''rie?'t'ed, of adding to the ti¬ 
tles of HeVo ijud Coi.qiuror, iJi't of rtio batlier of ynurt-pcople. * 
The N-tional Insfiturc of France is divided into four classes. 


The first* is that of the tnatheinaiical and physical sciences; tlic 
second, that of the French language and literature ; the third, has 
for its object history and antient literature; the fourth, the fire 
arts. The t^ o reports that we have considered, and wl.Ich m'akc 
the principal part cf the booh before us, are from the first class. 
The*three others are of inferior interest; and be.->idf s, the lei.gth 
to which our review lias already exteodud precludes cur entering 
on them particularly. In the report from tlie third class, on the 
subject of history and antient liter.ature, Fpecubtive philosophy 
seems, in a certain degree, to be included; and we find, accoul- 
ingly. some notice taken of the revolutions wh»cii t^iat philosophy 
Inis undergone in Germany and ciscwlierc. The Ecolf d'Ecosstt 
a? the author of the report (IVL Levesque)^ is pleased to cnjl it, 
is also made honourable mention of.. As no sect of pbilosoplicr? 
is known in Scotland by a name which we^we to the politeness of 
, our ncighboafs, we should have been at some loss to distingnisH 
what f'votem was understood by this phrase, if w’e had not befoie 
met wltli ii in the Ilistoirc Compattv dcs Sijsiny.rs dc E/ir'u:{oj}/ii'e, by 
IM. Dcgcr.inclo, wli,''re we find tins title applied to a succes;,ion tif 
philosophers which begins with Dr Hurciieson of Glasgow ; cor.i- 
\prchonds in it Reid, Fergusson, ike. ; and at pre^cn^ terndaafes 
jn Professor Bugald Stewart, to whose writings, as Dcger.itu'iO 


^remarks,* Reid’s pliilosophy owes its fullest dayelopm.ent, and the 
greatest share of its cqjebrity witlf foreign nations. Sometimes, 
•wfien the same author speaks more loosely, he jjppears to include, 
in the Scottish school, almost all the pMlosophcrs that have flour- 
ished^n'that country since tV tiqpc of klutcheson, whether they 
have supjrosied or combated the philosophy of Locke. In. this 
'jyay he includes Lord Karnes, David Ijlume, Adam Smith, See.; 
forming a succession of cminsnt men, of which, in so short a 
‘ ' periodj 
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period, and in so narrow a country, there arc but few examples « 

the history of letters^ • , 

On the whole, throughout these reports we find great liberality 
with‘regard tcl foreign nationc } and if more room is occupied by 
French irri^rovsments and discoveries than by any otlier, this may 
be ill reality a just allotment; or it may in part*be an effect of 
that peri^jective which, in intellectual, as in visible objects, re¬ 
presents the nearest as the largest, so as sometimes to deceive the 
justest eya;, and the most impartial judgment. 

In one instance we think that this fairness is a little departed 
fr^m, when it is said, that no nation has cultivated historicSI 
composition so mucli as the French, nor produced so great a 
number of historians that deserve to be quoted. ‘ It was to a 
Frencl^an, * the report atdds, * that I^aly owed th« first history 
of Rome, written by a modern ; and It was a Frenchman who 
first made the English acquainted w^h ihe history of their own 
country. I 

Those, however, who have studied history imthe best school, 
will not be very Apt to admit, that the dull and,ifnpTiilosophicaI 
narrative of Rapin could bring an Englishman acquainted, as he 
ought ^o be, with the history of his country. Whatever the 
French themselves suppose, it is not the Opinion of strangers that 
they excel in historical composition. For our part, we hope that 
we are not altogether deceived by national partiality when we say, 
that vve do not know three modern historians, of any country, that 
can bo conyiarod with three of which this island boasts, Hume, 
Robertson, and Gibbon. They are historians whom no age but 
such a one as the present could produce: it is in vain to look for 
any thing antier.t*to b^ opposed to tiiem. It is only among future 
generations that riv^Js to them can be found. • 

Oiie remark has struck us forcibly, in Icokir.sr over the second 
and third reports, that no mention is m.idc of the works on pofi- 
tical economy, cbtnmerce, statistics and the like, that in different 
parts of Europe h.ive, witliin these few years, increased the mass* 
pf knowledge on all these subjects. Works on legislation are 
mentioned ^but no enumeration is subjoined. We do not qjb-^ 
serve thit Mahhus*s Eosay on Pbpulation is any where taken nc<« 
rice of. All thi^looks as if there were n class of subjects, iind* 
one too of the highest importance to society, that is at present 
interdicted in France, 'Ihis is weak "policy, and unworthy of a 
great monarclf. The .%ubjects proliibited will be only so much 
the more forcibly imprinted pxi the minds of the people. They 
will be like the statues which the jealousy of a ^oman empercc 
Excluded from a procession in which*they had a riglfl to appc.tr— 

* Praefulgebant Cassius Mque jSrutus,—eo ipso quod effigies corum 
^op visebaninr. ’ 

9 i Put 
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But whatever bf the case wi.h this branch of knowletige, it Is 
but 1.151 ro state, that the physical niu! maihennjtical sciences, ami 
many parts of literature, h.n"“ been cultivate*! in brance and in 
the rest of Europe, to elbect, «>uving the last Nineteen years, 
notwithstanding the agiuiion and distress which have tVet y A'herc 
prevailed. We arc certainly not cf the number to whom the Em¬ 
peror alludes, who pretend that jcicnce is retrograde, because they 
wish it to be extinguished. We rejoice to thi:ik that it CMtinot be 
CNtinguished ; and that this is a revolution which no individual ii 
suiricionlly powerful to effect. Indeed, we have reason to think, 
fiuit those branches of knowledge that are least lavojared by the 
]imperor, and to which his protection is not extended, are at thi* 
moment studied in Fiance with great assiduity. 

I ' 
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Art. ii. The Calmnhiad: a Poem. By Joel Barlow^. ' pp. 4 o 1. 
4'to. BkU.»delpliia, ISOT. Reprinted lor Fhil.ips, London. 
«vo. pp. -120. isn.o. 


A s epic poetry has ofien been the C3r11c'''t, rs well as the most 
precious production of national ':e!iiii-^ we on,:lit nc^l, per¬ 
il.sps, to be surjuised at tbi,. gcotliy firsthny, o'i tne iTsfanl jMuse 
of America. The truth however is, that i;n.uj'.h tlie Ajneiic.::: 
pnvcrnmimt bo new, the ptoj^Ie is In all r>.sptcis a.s old as tlie p.o- 
j'lo of Fngl.-.nd ; ami tht ;r want of liter,itine is to 'be asciibed, 
nt't to the immaturity of tlieir piogr'ss in C’\'I : .■'"n, but to the 
O'lture cf the occupativ'ns in which rii'-'v aie pei ei..!!y engaged. 
'J’hesc fed.eral republicans, in short, b’ai'm.' t of rc.scPublancc 
to the Greeks oJ the davs of Ilomcr, or tli'' V '.I., u;, cf llie age of 
j^.nntc; but are very much such people, w'' ..ej r :'s the mo¬ 
dern traders cf Man ■hc'-tiT, Livcipcol, '.'r Gl.i. gcer. 'i'bcy have 
all a little Latin whipped imo them in tii.-ir I'.o.d read 

f)h:'.kc'pcjre. Pope .r.d Mil..:-., as well . bad Ln^lish !K,veI>, in 
tbfi: d..ys cf t\nirt^b’i> d i.'.^’n'e. 'I'J -y are jujt as likely to 
jV'Viie epic poems, therefore, e.;? tiie inliabitini^s of*-ouj trading 
towns at home; and zxr enti.Ld to jio none admiration when 
they succcf<tl, and to no more indi.1:,'nee whcHi they fail, than 
v be due, on a simila'" occasion, to any cf those industrious 
per'.ons. , 

Be this, however, as it maV, hir Barlbvr, we are afr.iid, will 
rot be the Hrmtr of his country; 'od will never fake his place 
a'ncng I’le ^miiuii.g poets eitheiuof the old or of the new worivk 
T’lC faults which ohv.ously cut hi.T. clT from this high destiny. 
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may be imputed partly ^to his couiltry, and partly to his subject— 
but chiefly to himself. The Vi^ant bf a literary society, to ani¬ 
mate, controul and refine, and the intraC^ablencss of a subject 
■whicii extendi from the crelition to the millennium, and com¬ 
bined the fude; mythologies of savages with the treaties and battles 
of men who are still alive, certainly aggravated tlie task which 
he had tfndcTtaken with no common diliicultics. But the great 
mii.forlune undoubtedly is, that Mr Barlow is iu no respect quali¬ 
fied to overcome these dlfiicultics. ];rcm the prose which he has 
introduced into tins volume, and even from much of what is gi- 
vcji as poatry, it is easy to see that he is a man of a plain, 
strong, and leiolute understand big,—a very o ood republican, and 
a considerable despiser of a!! sorts of nreiudki'S and illusions ; 
but wi^out any jd.iy or \»vac)t y cf fancy,—.any gb't (ff simplicity or 
pathos,—any loftiness of genii ?, oviLlnacyof t.-. ro. Tliough not 
dcrcient in iitoiMtiire, therclote, nor^imead in poetry, he has evi¬ 
dently n«ie of the higlier eleinor'.is c f a poet in hL c '.mnosition ; 
and has accordingly rri.ide a inoot injudiciovis choiv.j'e^djiororturiate 
application of (he models whicii lay before liin:. other per¬ 

sons of a cold and coaise ime.giin.tion, he is c.ee./i'L tm'y by v.liat 
is glaring and exaggerated ; raid seems to have Ji(< perception cf 
the finer and less obtrusive nnuea which all the histing 

and deep-felt charms of poi tri'. Jn f's cnnib.ou'; and inflated 
style, he is constantly mi^talang hvpf'ibob for j;-;r:;ndear, and 
supplying the plate of simplLity with i-u .c patches of mere tame¬ 
ness and vulgarity, 'i'liis curious inn.rmixiuif, indeed, cf ex¬ 
treme homeliness ami flatncoS, viib a sort cf tuihuient and bom- 
b;istic elevation, is the great che.ractcri&llc cf the \v:v.-h befor e u.';. 
Instead of aspiriifg to emulate the sublime Cv>n:;rj;ure ot Milton, 
or the n.ituTai elotjuince and no wing nervou.'n . s*: rf Drydcn, bir* 
Barlow has Rethought him of transferring to eplc'pocriy the i.giv, 
sparkling, arjd tawdry di».tion of Darv. in, .iiul of Ti-arratirc^ great 
events, and delivering lofty precepts in an unhappy in.itarLn t.f^ 
that picturesque, puerile, a.i.i pedantic ‘-lyle, v. ’iicfi airernateiy 
charms and disgusts us in the p.igC; of our poetical physiologist. 
Infinitely m^re verbose arul leas spin, d th n ?.>.:’;win howevprj^* 
he remind.s us cf him only by hfe charac e. r^aic acts ; ; 


anil, ni¬ 


ter all, is most t^erable in those passages in v. h.ch reminds Ua * 
most of him. • 

Such is the general character of this transatlanrh lir'c as to style 
and taste in compiositioii. As for<he more i uhit.tirjii requisites 
of such a work, it is unfortunately still more lU-'cI \ Though 
crowded with names, ami confused witli iucid .-n:,^ it cannot pri’>- 
'fierly be s lid to have either characlrrs or action, tn sketching 
the history of America rrem fiiie days of I'lanco C .pac down to 
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the present day, and a few ^hoksand years lowcrj the author, of 
coursei cannot spare time to fnake us acquainted with any one in¬ 
dividual. Ilie most important personges, therefore, appear but 
onCe upon thp scene, and then pass%way and are forgotten.* Mr 
Barl(Mv*8 exhibition accordingly partakes more of the tSaturO of a 
procession, than of a drama. River gods, sachems, majors of 
ynilitia, all enter at one side of fiis stage, and go off at the other, 
pever to return. Ilocha and Oella take up as much room as 
Greene and Washington; ai)d the rivers Potowmak and Delaware, 
those fluent and venerable personages, both act and talk a great 
deal more titan Jeflerson or Franklin. •> , 

It is plain, that in a poem constructed upon such ^ plan, there 
can be no development of character,—no unity, or even con- 
nexibn of aetbn,—and consequently no interest, and scarqply any 
coherence or contrivance in the story. Of a work of this mag¬ 
nitude and curiosity, howevgr, it is proper that our readers should 
be enabled in some measure to Judge for themselves ; a«id there¬ 
fore, we slj^aU proceed to lay before them a short abstract of the 
plan, and to subjoin such extracts as are calculated to convey a 
just notion of its execution. 

Columbus, it is well known, was repaid for his great discovery 
with signal ingratitude; and was at one time loaded with chains, 
and imprisoned on the instigation of an envious rival. The 
poem opens vtrith a view of his dungeon, and a long querulous so¬ 
liloquy addressed to its walls. All on a sudderf the gloom is il¬ 
luminated by the advent of a celestial personage ; anjj the Guar¬ 
dian Angel of America is introduced by the name of Hesper, who 
consoles and sooths the lieroic prisoner, by leading him up to a 
shadoM'y mount, from which he entertains hinf with a full pros- 
•pect of the vast continent he had discoveredf and sets before bini 
in a long visionwhich lasts till the end of the poem, all the events 
which had happened, and were to happen, in that region, or in 
any other connected with it. 

Thus, the whole history, past, present, and future, of Ame¬ 
rica, and inclusively of the whole world, is delivered in the clum.. 
sy^and reaching form of a miraculous vision; snd ^tus truth is 
’not only blended with fa)«ehood*an4 fancy, but is preSi^ted to 
the mind upder the mask of dte grossest and n^ost palpable fic¬ 
tion. Mr Barlow, of course, judges differently of his plan ; and 
maintains, not only that it*gives great interest and dignity to the 
story, but that it has enabled Jiim ^ to tobserve ^the unities of 
time, place, and action, mqr£ rigi^y than any other poet,—the 
whole action qpnsisting in wiia't takes place Getween Columbt^ 
and Hesper*which must be supposed to occupy but a few hours^ 
Tjjcce Ufver was so cheap and in^nio^s a metho4 of satisfying 
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the unities as this. Here is a poem of some seven or eight thou? 
Si^nd verses, containing a sketch of universal history, from the 
deluge to the final conflagration, with particular rustices eff all the 
batileSf i^ctilns, worthies, ^nd improvements in America, for the 
last*half century; and when we complain of the enormous ex> 
tefit confusion of this metrical chronicle^ we are referred to 
some fifty forgotten lines at the outset, from which, it appears, 
that Columbus came to the knowledge of all these fine things by 
seeing them rehearsed befqre him one dark night on the top of a 
mountain in Spain. If this apology is to be received, Mr Scott 
might lufld out his beautiful oiffla'w^ the Lay of the Last Min? 
strcl, as a perfect pattern of the unities,—^since the whole st^ry is 
told in one afternoon in the dressiog-room of the Dutchess of 
Bucck’ugh. The antiefit poets, in like manner, had nothing njore 
to do than to prefix a notice, that the whole piece was dictated 
to them by a muse in any given grwttft or bower. Nay, even a 
dcgencAte modern, it would seem, might, upon the same prin¬ 
ciple, securely evade this most rigorous lawotjtha unities, by 
• merely notifying in verse, that liis rambling Epit was all compos¬ 
ed by him in the course of one term, and within the precincts of 
one garret. Is it possible that self-partiality should have so far 
blinded a man of Mr Barlow’s aculetjess, as to make it necessary 
to remind him, that the unity which the reader requires in a long 
poem, must be in the subject, and not in the manner of intro¬ 
ducing it; and *ihat the miscellaneous history of four thousand 
years doet npt become one story, by being represented in one 
vision, any more than by being bound up in one volume ? It 
time, however, to give a short sketch of this visionary legend. 
The first part of it belongs rather to geography than to civil 
^history; and contaiins a long description of the American hill^, 
lakes, rivefs, and vegetable productions. The next chapter goes 
on to the animal kingilom ; and is chiefly occupied witli the phy¬ 
siology of its human natives, and a theory about its population. 
Two whole books are then devoted to the fabulous exploits of 
Manco Capac and Oclja, the Osiris and Isis of the Peruvian my¬ 
thology—^heir institutions civil and religious, and their conqSie^tT 
and conversion of the more ferocious savages around them. Af¬ 
ter this, there n a very short sketch of the Spanish oppressionS| 
followed but by a speculation upon the Popish superstition, the 
Jesuits, and ^le Inquisition. Tnc voyages of S^ir Walter Raleigh, 
and the colonisation Cff Virginia,* are then commemorated ; and 
^he next book contains tl|^ history of tjie Canadian war 1757, 
'With the defeat of Braddock and the death of Wq|fe ; and then 
begins the story of th^ colonial war, which is given with consi- 
jjcrable detail in die purse the two following books. This 
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•nds the historical, and introduces the prophetic part of Mr 
Barlow’s poem. The eighth hook is dedicated to a surtey of the 
progress which America is destined to make in art, virtue and 
happiness; and the ninth and tenth, Sehich close tiOle wt>rk, to a 
view Off the general happiness of mankind, when aM the nations 
of the earth shafl have been taught, by the examplelof America, 
to renounce war and violence, to unite in one great federal repub¬ 
lic, and to hold a grand annual congress of sages in E^ypt, for 
the purpose of renouncing all prejudices, and consulting for the 
ge^ieral happiness. With thib beatific vision Hesper closes his 
' splendid exliibition ; and leaves Columbus quite comforted and 
satisfied in his dungeon. 

Before proceeding to lay before our readers any of the passages 
which make u^ this comprehensive detailj' it is proper, and indeed 
in some respects necessary, to apprise them, that this American 
bard fr^qaenily writes in a^lauguage utterly unknown to the prose 
or verse of this country. We have often heard it reporfed, that 
our transatli\iUjC orethren W'cre beginning to take it amiss that 
their language should still be called English ; and truly we must 
say, that Mr Barlow has gone far to take away that giound of re- 

f iroach. The groundwork of his sj>eecb, perhapf, n.ay be Eng- 
ish, asHhat of the Italian is Latin ; but the variations amount al¬ 
ready to more tlian a change of dialect; and really make a glos¬ 
sary necessary for most untravelled reader^;. As this is the first 
specimen which has come to our hands any considerable work 
composed in the American tmigue, it may be gratiiviflg to our 
philological readers, if v/e make a few roncarks upon it. 

it is disllnguished from tlic original English, in the first place*, 
by a [.rear multitude of words which are radically and entirely 
and as utcerly foreign as if they had been adopted from the 
Ilcbiev, or Chinese ; in the second place, by a variety of new 
compounds and combinations of words, or roots of words, which 
are still known in the parent tongue t, and, thirdly, by the per¬ 
version of a still greater nunibev of original English M'ords from 
theit proper use or signification, by employing nouns substantive 
^for.verbs, for instance, and adjectives for substantives,i-&^. We 
shall set down a few examples of each. 

In the firstuflass, w'p may reckon the words 7te^Liflminn — cos- 
Viogyral — crass —? uh ;— ^ridef^conglaciaie — colon and colonimch 
— irisf" and -coni) islcd — ihiil — i^erb—tudibrious — cr^^tpe—scorn — 
emban — lozve — bnme — bnmud^ &c. &c. • 

The second class is still more bjttcnfive, an.d, to our cars, still 
more discordant^ In it %ve ipay comprehend such verbs as, to-> 
utilise^ to voff'atCi to overshcelt to empa^my to inhtnnanhe, to 
.traiv^oardj to reseek, to bestoj m, mtetd, &c. &c. ; such 

adjectives 
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adjectives as hivatilledy imheaded, 'unkeeledt laxcdj forestered, ko- 
mcidious, millennial^ portksSi undungeonedtlmtrcd, &c.— conflict- 
ing fulminenh; anti a variety of substantives fornaed upon tlie 
same‘planjpf distortion. . 

The tliird |r last class of American improvt^ents, co’hsists 
mainly i^ the violent transformatij^n of an incredible number of 
English nbuns*^into verbs. Thus we have, ‘ to spade the soil’—■ 

‘ to sledge the corn ’—and * to keel the water. ’ We have also the 
verbs, to %reezey to rainbo''jSf to hill, sto scope, to lot, to lamp, to 
road, and to reroad, to fang, to frap, to blvjfl, to tone, to forester^ 
togyi'C, to^besom, and fifty more. Nor is it merely as verbs that 
our poor nouqs are compelled to serve in this new republican dic¬ 
tionary; they are forced, upon a pinch, to do the duty of adjec¬ 
tives ako; and, accordin|rIy, we have science distihguishecl'into 
moral science and physic science ; and things discussed with a 
view to then phpsic forms and their final endr. 

The intiovations in projndy are not less bold and mcritoriouf 
We hide galaxy and plathui with the middle syllable 

‘ New constellations, new galaxies rise. ’ => 

* The pale plat inn and llie burning gold. * 

Contents, allied, butubard, and expanse, are accented on the first 
syllable. 

* Each tliro* the adverse ports their contents pour, * &c. 

And empyrean is made short in the penult; as in that fine line, 

* Enipjlm? the empyrean, or dissects a gaz. * 

The rhimes^.ire equally original;— plain rhimes to man—Uood tm 
God, and sdiare to ixar, in three successive couplets. 

Jiefore closing these hasty and imperfect notices of the character¬ 
istics of this new language. It seoms proper to observe, that if Mr 
Barlow’s authority i^to be relied on, it may also be known from all* 
other tongues by an utter disregard of all distinction between what 
we should call lofty and elegant, and low and vulgar expressions. 
These republican literati seem to make it a point of couscietice to have 
no aristocratical distinctions—even in their vocabulary. They 
think one word just as good as another, provided its meaning be 
as dear ; aid will know no difference, but that of force and piy- 
spzcuity.'* Thus, w'e hear of riv’ers that lap the upland lakes 
and are told, th^, in North America, there are ‘ hijls by hun¬ 
dreds, ’ of such a height, «hat, if set beside them, 

* Taurus would shrink, Hemodia strut no more.! 

In the same tatSte, in an elaborate* description of the eelebrat :d 
feat of William Tell, our attention is particularly directed to il.e 
stretching of hisas be draws the cord, aqd to the skill 
“vr’wh •which. * he picked the pippin* off his boy’s heafl. Niagai.., 
we arc afterward infornted, * d)lufl[s high his head, ’ 

* And Chili Uiiflk, and Platathe coast. ’ 

^ y Ard, 
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Add, in a pompous description of a storm, we see the crew 

* spt'ing to quOrterSi * * tuivl their ttrW, ’ and get their shrouds 

afoul; iind learn, zher all, that ^ ^ 

‘ Crew vnd cargo glut the watery grave. * j 
The grWt river ^lata, too, appears with extraordinary maghifi* 
tence— \ r 

♦ And highland drains with laailand drench repays. * 

Inland navigation is justly extolled for the saving which Jt occa* 
sions in the tan'ier*^ toil. Contagion is said to be promoted by 

* heaps of putrid meat; * and steams are represented as arising 

from her * box. * With an equal regard to dignity, the flames 
in a great conflagration are represented as ‘ sucking ujr the cinders, * 
{jome of the republican forces are said to be * hard imsht; * and 
others are obliged to * climb hard * up a^hill, to get out erf the 
teach of the enemy. The tripod of the Delphic priestess, more¬ 
over, is elegantly called her *^stool; * and the watchword of the 
night sentinels is^pleasantly termed ‘ shj. * *■ 

From the vie,w which w'e have now given of the diction of thie 
American Epic, It might perhaps- be concluded, that the whole 
must be equally unintelligible and intolerable to an English read¬ 
er ; and that we could not be serious in saying, that Mr Bartow' 
had stolen the style of Dar,win,- who versifles, in general, with 
great elegance, and seldom mixes any thing with bis English but 
terms of science or of art. The truth is, hoyrever, that the 
greater part of Mr Barlow may be understood by a careful reader,* 
even in this country ; that his versification is generally boV’h soft and 
sonorous; and that, notwithstanding the occasional loivness and 
constant want of purity of hh diction, there' are piany passages of 
rich and vigorous description, and some that might lay claim even 
th the praise of magnificence. The fatal want of simplicity, pas¬ 
sion and character, unfortunately leave no room to doubt of his 
destiny as an Epic poet *, but there is a power, now and then, both 
.m his descriptive and didactic passages, that, under stricter ma¬ 
nagement, might turn to some account in another department of 
poetry. That he resembles Darwin, no one, we tlnhk, will doubt/ 
"'ifter glancing at the foll'owing passages. » 

‘ Indignant Frost, to hold his captiyc, plies 
His hosted fiends that vex the polar skies, * 

Unlocks his maga-zine^ of nitric stores, 

‘’Azotic charms and muriatic jwwers; ^ 

nail,* with its glassy globes, and bruifie congearid; 

Rime’s fleecy flukes, and Aprm |hat heaps tl^ field*. 

The lopsen’d ice-isles^o’er the main advance, 

Toss od die surge, and thro the concave dance; 

Whirl’d high, conjoin’d, in cryvtsd mbuntains driven', 

Adp over Alpr they buflA at auldway heaven; 
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Wtose million minsors mock the solar ray. 

And gire condensed the tenfold‘glare of day. 

As tow’rd the south tlte mass enormous glides# 

Andjbnn|less rivers furrow down its sides; , 

*rhe thirsfy sailor steals a glad supply* 

And sulw trade winds quaif the boreal sky. * 

But on insidious death, w'fth mist o’erstrown 
Rides the dark ocean on this icy throne ; 

When ships thro vernal se;ts with light airs steer 
I’hcir midnight march, and deein no danger near. 

The ^eerman gaily lielms his course along, 

* And laughs and listens to the? watchman’s sOng,* &c. p. 36-»*81 
iThe Same tone pervades the following account or the origin of 
tlie Missisippi. , , . 

^ High in the north his parent fountains wed. 

And oozing urns adorn his infant head; 

In vain proud Frost his nursing Rikes would close,* 

Ana choke hts channel with perennial snows 
From all their slopes he curves Ins countlesss ril]^, . 

Sweeps their long marshes, saps their settling*hills; 

Then stretching, straightening south, he gaily gleams. 

Swells thro the climes, and swallows all their streams f 
From zone to zone, o’er earth’s broad surface curl’d. 

He cleaves his course, he fdrrows fialf the world ; 

Now roaring wild thro bursting mountains driven# 

Now calm nfflecting all the host of heaven ; 

AVher^ Cynthia pausing, her own face admires. 

And suns and stars repeat their dancing fires. 

"Wide o’er his meadowy lawns he spreads and feeds 
His realms canes, his weaving world of reeds; 

Where mammqjh grazed the renovating groves. 

Slaked his huge thirst, and chill’d his fruitless lojyes, * See. p. 
And this sketch of the feats of Prometheus, though more nearly 
approaching to a caricature of the original faulty model. 

‘ Prometheus came, and from the floods of day 
Suns his clear soul with heaven’s internal ray. 

Probes the dense eartl>, explores the soundless main, 
Remotflds their mass tliro’ ajl its threefold reign, 

O’er great, o’er small extends his physre laws, 

Empalms ilJfe empyrean or dissects a g'az, • 

Weighs tlie vast orbs heaven, Ijcstridcs the sky. 

Walks o^the windows of an insect’s eye, * Slc. p. 12S.* 

For the lovers of w%ll-sounding catalogues, there is a greats 
jeai of such melodious natural his^dry as the following. 

* Where Mexic lulls the breezy gu^ph defend, ^ 

Spontaneous groves with richer burdens bend. 

Anana’s stalk its sliaggy 4ionours yields, 

Acassia's flowers pe:fume « thousand fields» 
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Their cluster’d dates the mast-likc p'alms unfold» 

The spreading orange waves a load of gold. 

Connubial vines o’ertop the lai^h they climb» 

The lonsr-liv’d olive mocks the moth of timey c 
Pomona’s pride, tliac old Grenada claims, I 
Here smiles and reddens ^ diviner flames ; ^ ^ 

Pimento, citron, scent tlie sky serene. 

White woolly clusters fringe the cotton's green, 

The sturdy fig, the fr-\il deciduous cane 
And foodful cocoa fan the sultry plain.' p. 35. 

A modern battle, Mr Barlow observes in his preface, is * far 
more magnificent, more sonorous, and more discoloring to the 
face of nature, than rat antient one could have been ; and is con- 
seqiftntly susSeptible of more pomp and variety of description. *- 
He adds also, that he found these descriptions patticulariy easy 
to write. It is but just, therefore, to present the reader with a 
specimen of one of them. The following exhibits, we think, in 
very fair pyo^olftion, the characteristic faults and excellences of 
this writer. « 

• As hovering clouds, when morning beams arise. 

Hang thelr-red curtains round our eastern skies. 

Unfold a space to hail the promised sun. 

And catch their spldndors from his rifting throne ; 

Thus glow’d the opjjosing fronts, wliose steely glare 
Glanced o’er tlte shuddering interval i>f war. 

From Albion’s left the cannonade began, ^ 

And pour’d tliick thunders on Hesperia’s van. 

Forced in her dexter guai ds, that skirmisht wide 
To prove what powers the forest hills migltf hide; 

They' break, fall back, w^h measured quickstep trcad« 

Form close, and flank the solid squares^hey led. 

Now toll, with kindling hasu, tlie long stark lifics. 

From wing to wing the sounding battle joins ; 

Batteries and field-parks and plato'-ns of fire. 

In mingled shocks tlicir roaring blasts exspire. 

Fach front approacluug fast, with equal pace, 

Devours undaunted thtir dividing space ; * ■ ^ 

Till, dark beneath the smoke, the meeting ranks 
Slope their «trong bayonets, with short lirija shanks 
Protruded from ihcir tubes ; each bristling van, 

« Steel fronting steel, ;Tnd man encountering man, 
in dreadful silence tread* As, wrapf. fmm sight. 

The nightly ambush rao»cs to secret fight; 

So rush the raging files, ;did sfjjhtler.s tlosi? 

In pliK/^ing thrust with fierce cupHictiug foes. 

They reach, they strikq, tliey jtag.ger o’er the slain. 

Deal doubtful blows, ov closing clench tlicir man. 

Intwine tw’isting limbs, the gun forgo. 

Wrench aS the bayonet and diik the foe ; 
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Then struggling backt reseize the musket baren 
Club the brosid breech* and headlong whirl to war. 

. Ranks rush on ranks wifh equal slaughter gored ; 

, Waem ^pping streams from every lifted sWord 
3tain the thin camaged corps* who still maintain* 
n^tnal shocks* the v^geance of the plain. 

At last where Williams fought and Campbell felU 
Unwonted strokes the Briti:^ line repel. 

The roiit begins* * &c. p. 227* 

There is a sea«fight given with still greater detail; but mord 
hotribly crainmed with bloodshed and TOinbast % and exhibiting* 
in a very strikgig way* the greatness of this author^s mistake as 
to the true fountains of force and grandeur in descgiption^ The 
first four lines are laudabi?. 

* So* hazing thrO the void* at first appear 
White clouds of canvass floating ofi the air* 

Tliftn frown the broad black decks, the sails are stayed* 

The gaping portholes cast a frightful shade* * ^ . 

Flames* triple tier’d, and tides of smoke* arke* 

And fulminations rock the seas and skies 
From van to rear the rosding deluge runs* 

The storm disgorging from^a thousand guns* 

Each like a vast volcano, spoutinj^ wide 
His hissing hell-dogs o’er the shuddeiing tide* 

Whirls high.his chainshot, cleaves the mast, and strows 
The shiver’d fragments on the staggering foes ; 

Wholb gunVrale sides with iron globes-are gored. 

And a wild storm of splinters sw^ps the board. 

Nor sun no^ sea nor skybom lightning gleams* 

But flaming Phlegethon’s asp^raitic steams 
Streak the lon^ guping gulph ; where varying glpw* 

Carbonic curls above* blue flakes of fire below. 

The huddling troc^s* infuriate from despair* 

Tug at the toils of death* and perish there; 

Grensuloes, carcasses their fragments spread. 

And pikes and pistols strow the decks with dead. 

Now qp the Gallic board the Britons rush* 

THb intrepid Gauls the rash*adventurers crush. 

There swel]| the damage ; all the tar-beat floor , 

Is clogg’d with spatter’d brains and glued with gore; 

And down the ship’s black waist fresh brooks of bloc^ * 
Course c^r their c|pts* and tinge the sable flood. ’ p. 1^33-23^. 
The final surrender of CornwaiU&is described with considerable 
pomp of numbers; and is pefhapS among the most unekceptioit- 
able passages in this dtvisioq of the po&m. ^ 

* Cornwallis first, their late all-conquering lord* 

Bears to the victor chief his conqtzer’d sword* 

Presents the burnisht hilt*. and yields with peig 
The gift of kings* h>irc brandisht long in vitin. 
yr4u XV. VO. 29. C TM 
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Then bow tlieir hundred banners* trailing far 
Their wearied wings from all the skirts m war. 
Battaliott’d infantry and squadron’d horse 
Dash the silk tassel and the pplden torse; 
Flags irom the forts and ensims from the fl^C 
RoQ in*the dust* and kiss Columbia’s feet. I 
Here Albion’s crimson Qross the soil o’erspr^ 
Her Lion crouches and her Thistle fades; 
Indignant Erin rues her trampled Lyre* 
Brunswick’s pale Steed forgets his foamy fire* 
Proud Hessia’s Castle lies in dust o’erthrown* 


And venal Anspach quits her broken Crown. 

Long trains of wheel’d artillery shade the ^ore* 

Quench their blue matches and forget to roar; 

' Alon^ the encumber’d plain* thick planted rise 
High stacks of muskets glittering to the skies* 

Numerous and vast. - As when me toiling swains 
Heap their whole harvest on the stubbly |dains* 

Gerb after gerb the bearded shock expands* 

Shocks.^ ranged in rows* hill high the burden’d lands; 

The joyous master numbers all the piles* 

And o’er his well-eam’d crop comjuacent smiles: 

Such growing heaps this iron harvest yield* ' 

So tread the victors this their final field. ’ p. 243* 244. 

These upon the whole are verv favourable specimens of Mr 
Barlow’s modem heroics. When ne proceed| to immortalize the 
worthies of the revolution war* his inferiority to Homer becomes 
rather more conspicqpus. Take the following sample of his mus¬ 
ter-roll. 


* Wythe, Mason* Pendleton with Heqyy join’d. 

Rush, Rodney, Landon* friends of humankind* 

Persuasive Dickinson* the farmer’s b<Ast* 

Recording Thomson* pride of all the host* 

Nash* Jay* the Livingstons* in council great* 

Rutlege and Laurens held the rolls of fate. ’ p. 157. 

His picture of modem War» spitting out pikes* muskets* and 
mortars* is not Jess preposterous; nor can we say much for sucli 
. couplets as the following. 

* Blaze'trailing fuses vault the'night’s dim round* 

And shells and langrage lacerate the gnsund. ’ p. 223. 

The most absurd pass^e* howeviFr* of the whole poem* is that 
in which the river Delaware is represented as opposing Washing¬ 
ton's passage, and calling imthe aid of aFrost to render his waves 
' innavigable. The gross stupidity of tfie fiction can only be sur¬ 
passed byj^e heavy turbulence of the execution. Mr Barlow 
must subi^ to have part of this protious passage extracted. 

* The god perceived hissvamid^ words were vsun. 

And rose more furious to assert hu reig;n* 
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. La$h’d up a loftier surge, and ^aved on high 
A ridge billows that obstruct^he sky ; ^ 

Andf as the accumulated mass he rolls. 

Bares the sharp rocks and^lifts the gaping shoals. 

Forward tj|^ fearless barges plunge and bound, * 

•fop the ci^l’d wave, or grind the flinty ground, 

Car^, ^irl^ right, and side^ng dasbt and tost. 

Now to reach and now to lose the coast. 

Still unsubdued the sea-drench’d army toils. 

Each* buoyant skiff the flouncing godhead foils; 

He raves and roars^ and in delirious woe 
. Calls ta his aid his ancient hoary foe. 

Almighty Frost, &c. 

Roused* at the call, the Monarch mounts the storm; 

In muriat flakes he robes his nitrous form, * 

Glares thro the compound, all its blast inhales. 

And seas turn crystal where he breatltes his gales. 

Eartl^ heaves and cracks beneath the alighting god; 

He gains the pass, bestrides the roaring flood, • 

Shoots from his nostrils one wide withering she^t 
Of treasured meteors on the struggling fleet; 

The waves conglaciale instant, fix in air. 

Stand like a ridge of rocks, and shiver there. 

The barks, confounded in their headlong surge. 

Or wedged in crystal, cease their oars to urge; 

Some with prone prow, as plunging down the deep. 

And some renfounting o’er the slippery steep. * p. 184—186: 
Then comet the angel Hesper, who mauls the poor god of 
frost with the trunk of a tough fir tree, and knocks the ice to 
pieces in which the boats had been entangled. 

* Stroke after stroke with doubling force he plied. 

Foiled the hoar Fiend and pulverized the tide. 

The bafll#d tyrant quits the desperate cau^; * 

From Hesper’s heat the river swells and thaws. 

The fleet rolls gently to the Jersey coast, 

And morning splendors greet the landing host. ’ p. 189. 
The philosophic or prophetic part of the poem, in which the 
author, reviewing the past destiny of man, ventures to delineate his 
future pTogftsst is far superior in dur estimation to the narirative 
or historical part, is retrospects have far more breadth and dig¬ 
nity, and his anticipations far more spirit than his chronicle. We 
take tlie following passage almost at random. * 

*• At last, a Ikiil more ^xt and strejims more sweet 
Inform the wretched migrant where to seat; 

Euphrates* flowery‘banks .Uegin* to smile, 

. Fruits fringe the Ganges^ gardens grace the Nile^k 
Nile, ribb’d with dikes, a length of coast creates. 

And gianr 'i’hebes begins her hundred gates, 
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Mammoth of human ^rks! her erandeur kno^ 

These ^ousand fustres by its vrecn alone; 

Wrecks that humiliate still all moderO states. 

Press the poized earth with thnr enormous Rights, . 

Refuse to ^uit their place, dissolve their fraaoe 
And trust,' like Ilton, tt the bards their &n(|. r 
Memphis amass’d her piles, tliat still o’erclimb 
The clouds of heaven, and task the tooth of time; 

Belus and Brama tame their vagrant throngs 
And Homer, urith his monumental songs. 

Builds far more durable his splendid throne, ' r 

Than all the Pharaohs with their hills of stone. 

High roll’d the round of years that hung sublime 
These wondrous beacons in the flight of time ; , 

Studs of renown ! that to thine eyes attest 
The waste of ages that beyond them rest; 

Ages how fill’d with toik ! how gloom’d wi& woes! 

Trod with all steps that man’s long march compose. ’ p* 289. 
The origin and progress of Superstition is drawn with the same 
Strong hand. 

* And where the mosque’s dim arches bend on high, 
Mecca’s dead prophet mounts the mimic sky ; 

Pilgrims, imbandbd strong for mutual aid. 

Thro dangerous deserts t&t their faith has made^ 

Train their lonp' caravans,, and famish’d come 
To kiss the shnne and trembling touch the tomb. 

By fire and sword the same fell faith extend, 

And howl their homilies to earth’s far end. 

Phenician altars reek with human gory, 

Gods hiss from caverns or in cages roar, 

Nile pours from heaven a tutelary flobd. 

And gardens grow the vegetable god. > 

Sun, stars and planets round the earth behold 
Tlieir fanes of nrarble and their shrines of gold ; 

The sea, the j^ve, the harvest and the vine 
Spring from meir gods and claim a birth divine; 

While heroos, kings and sages of their times, 

Those gods on earm, are'gods in happier climes ’ 292,299. 

The fallowing reflections on the sad alternation of light and 
darkness, of civilizatitm and barbarism, that has marked the past 
hiftory of the species, afe expressed with power and feeling. 

* What strides he tpok in thosoggiganttc fimes 
That sow’d with cities all his orient climes! 

Did not his Babylon eAtltiug say, ‘ 

I sMft queen, && * 

Where shall we find thenr|iow ? «che ver)r diorr- 
Wiitre Ninos rear'd his empire is ne more: 
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The dikes decay'd,* a putrid marsh regains 
The sunken walls and tomb-encumber'd {dains. 

.The fox himself has fledihis gilded den, 

e or 4old/the heritage he won from men; 

apwing^nd-reptile shun the curst abode, 

An^ thejoul dragon, now nc^more a god. 

Trails ott his tnun; the sickly raven fl'ies; * dec. p. 295-61. 
After a transient glimpse of the glories of Greece, the author 
^oceeds—* • 

* Yet from that splendid height o'ertum'd once morot 
• ile d^ftht in dust the living lamp he bore. 

Dazzled jivith her own glare, decoy'd and sold 
For homebred faction and barbaric gold, 

Greece treads on Grdbce, subduing and subdueef^ 

New crimes inventing, all the old renew'd ; 

Canton o'er canton cumbs ; dll, 4 n'U^'d and broke. 

All field the sceptre and resume the yoke.' p. 29^7. 

These and other instances awake in the mind "of Columbus 
toiTie sad forebodings, that the returning tide of violence and su¬ 
perstition may again blot out the intelligence which seems so 
firmly established. 

‘ Tho two broad continents their beams combine 
Round his whole globe to stream thft day divine. 

Perchance some folly, yet uncured, may spread 
A storm proportion'd to the lights they sh^. 

Veil both his continents, and leave agrin 
^etweeh them stretch'd the impermeable main ; 

All science buried, sails and cities lost, 

* Their lands lyicnltured, as their seas uncrost. 

Till on thy coast, some thousand ages hence, 

. New pilots rise, Ibold eaterprizc commence. 

Some nenv Columbus (happier let him be. 

More wise and great and virtuous far than me) 

Launch on the wave, and tow’rd the rising day 
Like a strong eaglet steer his untaught way. 

Gird half the globe, and to his age unfold 
A strange new world, the world we call the old. 
proA Finland's glade to Calf^'s storm-beat head 
He'll find toqie tribes of scatteisng wildmen spread^ 

But one vast wildemess«will shade the soil. 

No wreck of art, no sign of antient^toil 

Tell whei€ a pity $l;pod; nor le^e one trace 

Of all that honors now, and all,that fiiames the rice. * 

• • p. 300-L 

The angel allays these apprehensions,*by remindin|^m of the 
Hiighty changes that have 4>een jrrought on the frame of human 
fpciety by tlie press, the magnet, and die spirit of commercial 
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independence; and proceeds to lay before him the enchanting 
scenes of human' innocence and t enjoyment which await those 
later timeb» when war shall have ceased, andxsclf^nterest and 
philanthropy b«* m discovered to coincide. i 

* The Hero look’d ; sbeneath his wonderVig ey<*s 
Gay streamers lengthen round the seas and skies; 

The countless T»ations open all their stores, ^ 

J.oad every wave ind crowd tire lively shores; 

Bright sails in mingling niar.es streak the air. 

And ConmiCJce triumphs o’er the rage of war. 

From Baltic streams, from Elba’s opening side, 

Frojn Rhine’s long course and Texel's laboring tide. 

From Gaul, from Albion, tirefl of fruitless light,* 

From gieen Hibernia, clothed in recent light, 

Hispania’s straifd that two broad oceans lave, 

From Senegal and Gambia’s golden wave, c 
Tago ‘the rich, and Douro’s viny shores. 

The sweet Canaries and tlie soft Azores, 

Commingling barks tlieir mutual banners hail. 

And drink by turns the same distending gale. 

Where Asia’s isles and utmost shorelands bend. 

Like rising suns «he sheeted masts ascend ; 

Coast after coast their Bowing Bags unrol. 

From Leimen’s rocks to Zembla’s ice propt pole, 

W'here Behren’s pass collapsing worlds divides. 

Where California breaks the billowy tides, * 

Peruvian streams their golden margins boast,* &c. p. 321~2. 

* Again he look’d. Another train years 

Had roll’d unseen, and brighten’d still their spheres; 

Earth more resplendent in die floodvof day 
Assumed new smiles, and Bush’d around him lay. 

Green swell the mountains, calm the oceans roll, 

Fresh beams of beauty kindle round the pole j 
Thro* all the range u here shores and seas extend. 

In tenfold pomp the works of peace ascend. 

Robed in the bloom of spring’s eternal year. 

And ripe with fruits tht same glad fields ap^ai*; 

O’er hills and vales perennial gardens run. 

Cities unwall’d stand sparklii^g to the sun; 

« The streams all iteighted from the bounteous plain 
Swell widi die loa.i and labor to die mainf 
Whose stormless wa^es commanS a steadier gale 
And prop the pinions rfif a Jiolder sail. * p. 337-8, 

•Bic I^i^rscene of tlte* vn>loii is the grand congress of sage.«, 
wbo are to assemble from ;.ll corners yi the world, in the central 
plains of Fgypt, to consult for the happiness of the federated tp* 
niverse j and|^finally, to abjure aij the prejudices by which men 
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are now divided and debased. A statue is erected to tbe genius 
of hu^an kiad, suid « , ' 

Be»ath jdie footstool all destructive things, • 

The ma^ of priesthood and the mace of kings, 

Ljp trampled in tbe dust; f()r here at last 
Fraud, 'folly, error all their emUems cast. 

Each envoy here unloads his wearied hand 
orsome old idol from his native4and $ 

One flings a pagod on the mingled heap, 

• One 4ays a crescent, one a crou * to sleep ; 

Swords, sceptres, mitres, crowns and globes and stvs, 

Codes of false fame and stimulants to wars, 

^nk in the settling mass; since guile began, * • 

These are the agents of the woes of man. * p. 340. 

Our readers, we suspect, have now^nough of this performance. 
As a greats national poem, it has enormous—‘inexpiable—and, in 
some respects, intolerable faults. But the author*s*taIents are evi¬ 
dently respectable: atid, severely as we have b^en obliged to 
speak of his taste and his diction in a great part of the volume, 
we have no hesitation in saying, that we consider him as a giant, 
^in comparison with many of the puling and paltry rhymsters, 
who disgrace our English literature byltheir occasional success. 
As an Epic poet, we do think his case is desperate; but, as a 
philosophical and moral poet, wc think he has talents of no ordi¬ 
nary value; fpnd, if he would pay some attention to purity of 
style, and simplicity of composition, and cherish in himself a 
cer|ain fastidiousness of taste,—which is not yet to be found, we 
are afraid, even among the better educated of the Anoericans,—we 
have tio doubt that might produce something which English • 
poets would ^enry, and English critics applaud. • In the mean 
time, we think it quite certain, that his present work will have 
no success in this country. It» faults are far too many, and too 
glaring, to give its merits any chance of being distinguished ; and 
indeed no long poem was ever redeemed by the beauty of parti¬ 
cular passages—especially if its faults were owing to aifectatioiK 
• * C 4* ana. 

- —;-—^-:- 

* We have put this word ift italics, not to insinuate any charge of 
impiety against Mr Barlow, but to guard him against that imputa¬ 
tion. From thS whole s^ain of his poem, in which lie speaks with 
warm approbation of reformed Christianity,—specifies tlie purity and 
evangelical charity of the priesdiood as one of the prime blessings of 
liis millennium,—and breaks put into a holy rapture d^the prospect 
of the coming of tlie Redeemer,iij-we are satisfied that he here speaks 
of the cross merely as the emblem of the low and persecuting super- 
stilion of the crusaders, papists, and other sectaries# yho make tlie 
crucifix an object of idolatrous veneration. 
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and its beauties addressed rather to the judgment than to the heart 
or the inKtoination. If it will be any comfort to Mr Burlow, we 
will add, that we doubt very much yhether an^ lon^ poem of the 
Epic character will ev#r again be very popular in Emrope^. Al) such 
works have necessarily so much of imitation about them, as nearly 
to extinguish all interest or curiosity in the readev^ and at the same 
time to lead to dangerous coniparisons. The style and title of an 
^pic poem immediately puts us in mind of Homer,' ^irgil, and 
Miltonand who can'stand against such competitors ? 'We e- 
ven suspect, if we must tell the whole truth, that the works of 
those great masters themselves were better suited to the tin.es 
that produced them, than to the present times. Men certainly 
bore long stofies with more patience of old, than they do now. 
Witness the genealogies and monkish legends and romances which 
delighted our remoter ancestors, and through lyhich even vanity 
is now scarcely sufficient to drag a few of their descendants. 
Epic poetry is tjie stage beyond these ; and though the inipiitablc 
merit of the composition, as well as traditionary fame, will insure 
the immortality'of a few great models, we doubt very much whe¬ 
ther it would be in the power, even of equal talents, to add another 
name to that illustrious catalogue. In the present state of socie¬ 
ty, we require, in poetry^ something more natural or more im¬ 
passioned, and, at all events, something less protracted and mono¬ 
tonous than the sober pomp and deliberate stateliness of the Epic. 

There is one thing, however, which may give the original edi¬ 
tion of Mr Barlow's poem some chance of selling amtfng us,—^and 
that is, the eitraordinary beauty of the paper, printing and em- 
iiellishments. We do not know that we have ^ver seen a hand¬ 
somer book issue from the press of England j and if this be rcal- 
'^ly and truly the production of American Atists, we must say, 
tnat the infant republic has already attained to the *very summit 
of perfection in the mechanical part of bookmaktng. If her home 
sale can defray the expense of such a publication as the present, 
it is a sign that a taste for literature is spreading very widely a- 
mong her inhabitants; and whenever this taste is created, we have 
3 to doubt that her authors will iqiprove and multiply, to^ a degree 
that will make all our exertions necessary to keep the start we 
now have of them. ‘ 
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fT'HERE are two queilions to be afleed rtfpedibing every new pub- 
iication—Is it worth buying r Is it worth borrowing ? and 
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we* would advife our readers to weigh diligently the import¬ 
ance of thefe interrogations, before (hey take any decided ftep as 
to this work of Mr Edgeworths the more<especially as the name 
carries* wit|| it cynfiderable autliority, and feems, in the eilimation 
of the* unwary, almod to include the idea of purrhaie. For our 
Own pavt^ would rather decliti^ 3 direct anfwer to thefc 
queftions; and (hail content ourfelves for the prefent with making^ 
a few fuch (light obfervations as may enable the Sagacious to con¬ 
jecture what our direct anfwer woulc^ be, were we compelled to 
be more explicit. 

One great and (ignal praife we think to be the eminent due of* 
Mr Edgeworth : in a canting age he does not cant;—ot a period 
when hypocri(y and fanaticiitn will almod certainly enfure the 
fuccefs of any publication,* he has con ft anti y difdained to havo rt- 
courfe to any fuch arts;—without ever having been accul^d of dif- 
loyalty or irreiigion, he is not always Inrping upon Church and 
King, in Aider to catch at u little popularity, and fell his books ; 
~he is manly, independent, libeial—and maintdRns enlightened 
opinions with difcrction and honedy. There is alfo in this work 
of Mr Edgeworth an agreeable difPuGon of anecdote and example, 
fuch as a man acquires who reads with a view to talking or writ- 
• ing. With thefe merits, we cannot fay that Mr Edgeworth is ei¬ 
ther very new, very profound, or very*apt to be right in his opi¬ 
nions. lie is active, enterprizing, and unprejudiced; but vre 
have not been very much indrudled by what he has written, or al¬ 
ways fatlsfiod that he has got to the bottom of his fubjecl. 

On one fubjeCt, however, we cordially agree with this gentler 
man ; and return him our thanks for the cour.tgc witli which he 
has combated the^exceifive abufe of -cladical learning in England. 
It is a fubjeCt upon which w'e have long wilhed for an opportunityti 
of faying foqaething ; and one which we confider to he of the 
very highcll importance. 

* The principal defect, * says Mr Edgewortli, * in tlie present sys- 
tem of our great schools is, that they devote loo large a portion of 
time to Latin and Greek. It is true, that the attainment of classi- 
cal literature is highly desirable ; but it should not, or rather it need 
not, be the exclusive object of boys during eight or nine years. • . 

* Much less tinije, judiciously managed, would give them an ac¬ 
quaintance with the classic^ suHicient for all useful purposes, and 
would make them as good scholars, ^s gentlemen or profc^ional 
men need to b«. It is ^ot requisite, that every man should make 
Latin or Greek verses ; therefore, a* knowledge cf prosody beyond 
the structure of hexameter luid peatanieier verses, is as worthless an 
acquisition as any which folly or fiohioii ii.is introduo^jj amongst the 
higher classes of mankind. * It must indeed be acknowledged, that 
there are some rare cxccpiionf; butevom paity prejudice would al- 
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lowy that the persons alluded to must have risen to eminence though 
they had never written sapphics or iambics. Though preceptors, 
parents, and, the public in general, may be con^dnc^ of fhe absurdi¬ 
ty of making boys spend so much of life in learning what can be of 
no use to them ; such are the difficulties of making any change in 
the ancient rules of great establishments, tliat masters tficmselves, 
however reasonable, dare not, and cannot make sudden alterations. 

* The only remedies that can be suggested might be, perhaps, ta 

take tliose boys, who are not intended for professions in which deep 
'scholarship is necessary, away from school before thqy reach the 
highest classes, where prosody and Greek and Latin verses are re^ 
cjuired. ’ 

* ^In the college of Dublin, where jin admirable course of instruct 
tion has been long establi-jliej, where this c«'iirse is siiperinlrtided by 
men of acknowledged le.’.rning and abil:ci-.s, and pursued by stu¬ 
dents of uncommon indu.>tryj' such is the f orce of example, and such 
tile fear of apyc.iring inferior in trifles to Englisli universities, that 
much pains have been lately taken to introduce the practice of writ¬ 
ing Greek and Latin versis, and niucli solicitude has been sliown a- 
bout the prosody of the learned languages, w-itb.out any attention 
being paid to tlic pro.sf-dy of our own. 

‘ Boarding houses for the scholars at Eton and Westminster, which - 
are at present mere lodging Iiouses, might be hepr. by private tutors, 
who miglit, during the liours when the Ixiys were not in tlicir public 
classes, assist tlieni in acquiring general literature, or such know- 
letige as might be advantageous for their respective professions. 

. ‘ New schools, that are not restricted to any establisb.cd routine, 
sliould give a fair trial to experiments in education, which afford a 
rational prospect of success. If nothing can be»altercd in the old 
^chocls, leave them as they arc. Destroy nothmg—injure none—but 
let the public try whether they cannot have something better. If tlie 
experiment do not succeed, the public will be convinced that they 
cuglil to acquiesce in tlie establisbe J methods of instruction, and pa¬ 
rents will send their children to tlie ancient seminaries with increased 
coulidence. * p. *17—19. 

\Vc are well aware that nothing very new can remain to be faid 
upon a topic fo often debated. '|'!ie complaints we hjve^to make 
are at lealt as old as the time of Locke and Dr Samuel Clarke ; 
and the evil which is the fubjcCt of thefe compl.iims lias certainly 
rather increafed than diminilhed iince the period of thofe two 
gi'c.ii men. An hundred years, to be fure, is a verjt little time for 
it!t‘ duration of a national errof; and it fo far from being rca- 
iei'icble to lock for its dccriy at to {liQrt a f!*!te, that it can }i<.rdly 
be expetfliedj^ithin fuch limits, to have difplayed the full bloom 
(ji iffi imbecility. * , 

■ Ttierc are fcvcral ff'clings to whiA aitention mull be paid, be- 
<ii*Te the queflio^), 4 ;)f cl.iirical learning can be fairly and temperately 
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We are apt, in the iitfl place, to remember the Immenfe be¬ 
nefits which the iludy of the dailies one: conferred on man- 
hind*; and to feel for thofe' models on which th^ tafie of Eu¬ 
rope has been formed, fomething like fenttmeDts of gratitude and 
obligatign. This is all well enop^h, fo long as it continues to be 
a mere feeling; but, as foon as it iiiteiferes with adioii, it nou<« 
jriihes dangerous prejudices about education. Nothing will do in 
the puriuit of knowledge, but the blacked; ingratitude;—the mo¬ 
ment we have got up the ladder, we muil kick it down;—as foqp 
is we have pafled over the bridge, we mud; let it rot;—when wc 
have got upqp the ihoulders of the antients, we mud look over 
their heads. The man who forgets the friends of his childhood 
in reait life, is bafe; but^lie who clings to the props of his t'hild- 
hood in literature, mud be content to remain as ignorant as he was 
when a child. His bufmefs is to forger,*dlfown and deny—to think 
himfelf Sbove every thing which has been of ufe to him in time pad 
—and to cultivate that exclufively from which*he experts future 
• advantage: in Ihort, to do every rhing for the advancement of his 
knowledge, which it would be infamous to do for the advance- 
rnent of his fortune. If mankind dill derive advantage from claf* 
fical literature proportionate to the labour they bedow upon it, let 
their labuur and their dudy proceed; but the moment we ceafe to 
read Latin and Greek foi the folid utility we derive from them, 
it would be a very romantic application of human talents to do fo 
from any feeling of gratitude, and rccolledllon of pad fervice. 

I'o almod every Engliihinaii up to the age of three or four-and- 
twenty, claifical learning has been the great objeci of exidence; 
and no man is very apt tu fufpe^, or very much pleafed to hear, that 
w'hat he has done for fo long a time was not worth doing. His 
claifical literature, too, reminds every man of the feenes of his child¬ 
hood, and brings to his fancy feveral of the mod pleafing afibciations 
wbicli we are capable of forming. A certain fort of vanity, alfo, 
very naturally grow'S among men occupied in a common purfuit. 
Claifical quotations are the watchwords of fcholars, by which they 
didingpii^each othv.r from the^ignorant and illiterate; and Gscek-«i 
and Latin are infenlibly become almod the only ted of a cultivat¬ 
ed mind. • 

Some men through in*dolence, o^jiers through ignorance, and 
mod througji neceflity, I’ubmit to theedabliflicd education* of the 
times; and feck for tficir children that fpecies of dillinclion which 
happens, at the p^ric'd in wdiiclithey live, to be damped with the 
approbation of mankind. This ipere quellion^f convenience, 
every parent mull deternfine for himfdf. A pi>or man, who has ^ 
his fortune to gain, mult b9 a quibbling theologian, or a claifical 
pedant, as fafliicn dictates; and he mud vajj his error w'ith the 

• error 
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error of the times. But it would be much more fortunate for 
mankinds if the public opinion, which r^ulates the purfuits of 
individuals, were more wife and enlightened than it at prefent is. 

- All thefe confiderations make it extremely di(Kct*lt torprocure a 
candid hearing on this queftion; and to refer this branch of edur 
cation to the only proper critericvi of every branch of education— 
its utility in future life. 

There are two queftions which grow out of this fubjeO;; ift, 
How far is any fort of clafHcal education ufeful ? zd, How far 
i§ that particular cladical education, adopted in this country, ufc* 
ful ? * 

Latin and Greek iire, in the firil place, ufeful, as they inure 
■children to intelle£lual difficulties, and make the life of a young 
iludciit what it ought to be, a life of conliderable labour. We do 
not, of courfe, mean to confine this praife exciufively to the ftudy of 
Latin and Greek; or to fuppo^ that other difficulties might not be 
found w'hich it would be ufeful to overcome : but though Latin and 
Greek have this merit in common with many arts and fciences, 
ilill they have it;”and, if they do nothing elfe, they at lead fe-' 
cure a folid and vigorous application at a period of life which ma¬ 
terially influences all other periods. 

To go through the grammar of one language thoroughly, is of 
great ufe for the maftery of every other grammar; becaufe there 
obtams, through all languages, a certain analogy to each other in 
their grammatical condruefion. Latin and Grce^ have now. mix¬ 
ed themfclves etymologically with all the languages 6f modem 
Europe—and with none more than our own; fo that it is necefiary 
to read thefe two tongues for other obje£fs than tljemfeives. 

The two antient languages are as mere inventions—as pieces of 
nSechanifm incomparably more beautiful than finy of the modem 
languages of Europe : their mode of fignifying time and cafe by 
terminations, indead of auxilbry verbs and particles, would of ity 
felf damp their fuperiority. Add to this, the copioufnefs of tlve 
Greek language, with the fancy, majedy and harmony of its com¬ 
pounds ; and there are quite fufficient reafons why the daffies 
fhoqld be dudied for the beauties of language. Compared to 
them, merely as vehicles of thought and paffion, all modern lan¬ 
guages are dull, ill contrived, and barbarous. 

That a great' part of the l^riptures have come down to us ki 
the Qr^ek language, is of itfelf a rcafon, if all others, were want¬ 
ing, why education fhould be planned fo as fb produce a fupply of 
Greek fcholars. ^ , 

. The cultivatipo of dyle is very judly made a part of education. 
Every thing which is written is meant elthqy to pleafe or to in- 
dru^. I'he feepnd it is dlfficlH^to efi^, without attend- 
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ing to the hrft; and the'caltivation of ftfle is the acquifitlon of 
thofe rules and literary habits which fagacity aitticipates, or expe¬ 
rience (hows to be the moil effedlual means of pleafing. Thofe 
works are*the bell which have longed dood the ted t>f time, and 
pleafed the greated number of exercifed minds. Whatever, ^ere- 
xore, oua conje£lures may be, we* caonot be fo fure that the bed 
modem writers can adord us as good models as the antients ;— 
we cannot be certain that they will live through the revolutions of 
the world, and continue to pleafe iff every climate—under every 
fpecies of government—through every llage of civilization. The 
mhderas have been well taught by their mailers; but the time is 
hardly yet come when the neceflity for fuch indru£lion no longer 
exids. We may dill borrow deferiptive power from Tacitusi,dig- 
nified ^rfpicuity from Livy; iimplicity from Cxfar*, and from Ho¬ 
mer |fome portion of that light and h^at which, difperfed into 
ten thou^nd channels, has filled the Vorld with bright images and 
iiludrious thoughts. Let the cultivator of modem literature ad- 
diid himfelf to the pured models of tade which France, Italy and 
England could fupply, he might dill learn from*ViTgil to be ma- 
jedic, and from Tibullus to be tender: he might not yet look up¬ 
on the face of nature as Theocritus faw it; nor might he reach 
thofe fprings of pathos with which Euripides foftened the hearts 
of his audience. In fhort, it appears to us, that there are fo many 
excellent reafons why a certain number of fcholars fhould be kept 
up in this and in every civilized country, tha^ we (l)ould confider 
every fydedi of education from which cladical education was ex¬ 
cluded, as radically erroneous, and completely abfurd. 

*That vad advantages, then, may be derived from cladical learning:, 
there can be no doubt. The advantages which are derived frona 
eladical learning by tire Englifh manner of teaching, involve another 
and a very different quedion; and we will venture to fay, that there 
never was a more complete indance in any country of fuch extra¬ 
vagant and overa^led attachment to any branch of knowledge, as 
that which obtains in this country with regard to cladical know¬ 
ledge. A young Englifhman goes to fchool at fix or feven years’ 
old ; and h8 remainsi in a courfs* of education till twenty-three*br 
twenty-four years of age. In all that time, his foie and exclufive 
occupation is leSrning Lapn and Greek : * he has fcarccly a no¬ 
tion that there is any other kind of -excellence \ and the gregl fyf-- 
tern of fa£ls •with which he is the mod perfedtly acquainted, are 
the intrigues of the Heathen Gods^ with whom i?an flept ?—with 

• • whom 

- -- - . . .. — . ..Ulh- 

* Unless he goes to the llniversity of Cambridge; and then das.- 
sics occupy him eotirely for aSout ten years; and divide him wiflj 
Bsathematics for four or five 



whom Jupiter ?~whom Apollo ravifhed ? Thefe fa^ls the £i^- 
Hih youth get by heart the moment they quit the nurfery) and are 
hnoft feduloufly and indudrioufly inftru£ted in them till tlie beft 
and rood afiive part of life is palTed away. Now, this long ca¬ 
reer of dafifcal learning, we may, if we pleafep deneminate m 
foundation ; but it is a foundation fo far above ground, that them 
is abfolutely no room to put anytthing upon it. If you of^euny a 
man with one thing till he is twenty-ibur years of age, you have 
exhauded all his leifure time : he is called into the world, and 
compelled to a£t; or is furrOunded with pleafares, and thinks and 
reads no more. If you have negleded to put other things in him, 
they will never get in afterwards ;’-^if you have fed hind only with 
words, he will remain a narrow and limited being«to me end of 
his exidence. • , 

Tlie bias given to men’s minds is fo drong, that it is flo un^ 
common thing to meet with Engliflimen, whom, but for their 
grey hairs and wrinkles^ Wb might eifily midake for ichool- 
boys. Their talk is of Latin verfes ; and it is quite clear, if men’s 
ages are to be dated from the date of their mental progrefs, 
that fuch men afe eighteen years of age, and not a day older.' 
Their minds have been fo completely poflefled by exaggerated no¬ 
tions of claiTical learning, that they have not l^n able, in the 
great fchool of the world, Jio form any other notion of real great- 
nefs. Attend, too, to the public feelings—look to all the terms of 
applaufe. A learned man!—a fcholar!—a man oj[ erudition! Up¬ 
on whom are thefe epithets of approbation bedowed ? Ate they 
given to men acquainted with the fcience of govemnftent ? tho¬ 
roughly maders of the geographical and commercial relations of 
Europe ? to men who know the properties of bodies, and their 
action upon each other ? No: this is not learning ; it is chemidry, 
f>r political economy—not learning. The dilfinguldiing abdra^ 
term, the epithet of Schokir, is referved for him who writes on 
the CEoItc reduplication, and is familiar with Sylburgius his method 
of arranging defe&ives in « and fct. The picture which a young 
Engliihman, addicted to the purfuit of knowledge, draws—4iis 
beau ideal of human Mature— his top and confummation of man’s 
pdWcts—is a knowledge of the .Greek language. His 9 bje 6 I is 
iiot to reai'on, to imagine, or to invent; but to conjugate, decline 
and derive. 'I'he fituations of imaginarjr glory wltich he draws for 
himfelf, are the detedion «)f an anapxd in the wrong place, or 
tlie retloratfoii of a dative cafe which Cranzius ha^ pafdd 4 >ver, 
and the never dying Ernelli failed to obferife. If a young claflic 
of this kind wj-re to meet the gre»uefl;c}iemid, or the greatcd me¬ 
chanician, nr jiie mod profound political economid of his time, in 
company v/ith the greated Greek fchoia'r, vould the flighted com- 
parlfon between them ever come aerdfs his mind ?—would he ever 
. « dream 
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dre^m that fuch men as Adam Smith and Lavoifier were equal in 
dignity of underftanding to, or of the fame utility as, Bentley and 
Heyni ? We are inclined to think, that the feeling excited would 
be a good deal like that which was exprelTed by Dr George about 
the praifes of the great King of Pruffia, who entertained con6der> 
able doubts whether the King, with all his vi^ories, knew how to 
conjugate di Greek verb in i 

Another misfortune of classical learning, as taught in England, 
is, that scholars have come, in process of time, and from the 
eiFects of association, to love the instruo^nt better than the end;— 
not the luxury which the difficulty encloses, but the difficulty;— 
not*the filbert, but the shell j—not what may be read in Greek, 
but Greek itself. It is not so much the man who has mastered 
the wisdom of the anticnts,^that is valued, as he whc^displays his 
knowledge of the vehicle in which that wisdom is conveyed. The 
glory is to show 1 am a scholar. The goq4 sense and ingenuity I 
may gain bj’ my acquaintance with antient authors, is matter of 
opinion i but if I bestow an immensity of-pains upon a point of 
accent or quantity, this is something positive: I establish my pre¬ 
tensions to the name of Scholar, and gain the credit of learning, 
while 1 sacrifice all its utility. 

Another evil in the present system of classical education, is the 
Extraordinary perfection which is aimed gt in teaching those lan¬ 
guages ; a needless perfection; an accuracy which is sought for 
in nothing else. T^ere are few boys who remain to the age of 
eighteen or nineteen at a public school, without making above 
ten thousand'Latin verses}—>3 greater number than is contained 
in the JEneid: and after he has made this quantity of verses in a 
deaH language, unless the poet should happen to be a very weak 
man indeed, he never makes another as long as he lives. It may be 
urged, and it is urged, that this is of use in teaching the delica¬ 
cies of the laii]guage. No doubt it is of use for this purpose, if 
we put out of view the immense time and trouble sacrificed in 
gaining these little delicacies. It would be of use that we should 
go on till fifty years of age making Latin verses, if the price of a 
whole life were not too much to pay for it. We elFect our object; 
but we do#t a* the price of somethiQg greater than our object. And* 
whence comes it, that the expenditure of life and labour is totally 
put out of the calctilation, wh§n Latin and Greek are to be attained ? 
In every other occupation, the question is fairly stated between the 
attainment, and the time employed in the pursuit}—biiT, in ^as- 
sical learning, it seems to be sufficient if the least possible good 
is gained by the greatest possible exertion ; if the end is any thing, 
apd the means every thing. It is of some importanse to speak 
and write French } and iiuiumerable delicacies would be gained by 
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writing ten thousand French verses : but it makes no part of our 
education to write French poetry. It is of some importance that 
there should be good botanists \ but no botanist can repeat, by 
heart, the liames of all the plants in the known worlds nor is uny 
astronomer acquainted with the appellation and magnitude of 
every star in the map of the iieavens. The only department of 
human knowledge in which there can be no excess, no arithmetic, 
no balance of profit and loss, is classical learning. 

The prodigious houourin which Latin verses are held at public 
" schools, is surely the most absurd of all absurd distinctions. You 
rest all reputation upon doing that which is a natural gift, and which 
no labour can attain. If a lad won’t learn the words of a language, 
hi^ degradation in the school is a verji' natural punishment for his 
disobedience, or liis indolence; but it would be as reasonable to 
expect, that all boys*should be witty, or beautiful, as that they 
should be poets. In eithef case, it would be to make pn acciden¬ 
tal, unattainable, and not a very important gift of nature, the 
only, or the principal, test of merit. This is the reason why boys, 
who make a very considerable figure at school, so very often make 
no figure in the world and why other lads, who are passed over 
without notice, turn out to be valuable important men. The test 
established in the world) is widely diiFerent from that established 
in a place which is presumed to be a preparation for the world \ 
and the head of a public school, who is a perfect miracle to his 
contemporaries, finds himself shrink into absolute insignificatice, 
because he has nothing else to command respect or^regard, but a 
talent for fugitive poetry in a dead language. 

The present state of classical education cultivates the imagination 
, n great deal too much, and other habits of mind a great deal too 
little; and trains up many young men in a style of elegant imbe¬ 
cility, utterly unworthy of the talents with which^naturc lias en¬ 
dowed them. It may be said, there arc profound investigations, 
and subjects quite powerful enough for any understanding, to be 
met with in classical literature. So there arc ; but no man likes to 
^ add the difirculties of a language to the difficulties of a subject; 

,'"‘and to study metaphysics, movais, and politics in’Gseek, when 
the Greek alone is study enough without them, in all foreign 
languages, the most popular work« are worlks of imagination. 
Evfln in the French language, which we know so well, for one 
serious work which has any currency pn this country, we have 
twenty which are mere wor^s of imagination. This is still more 
true in classical literature ; because what their poets and orators 
have left is of infinitely greater value than the remains .of 
Iheir philosophy; for, as. society^ advances, men think more ac¬ 
curately aud deeply, and imagine more tamely ; works of reason- 
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ing adrancfiy and works bf fancjr deca^. So that the matter of 
fact is, that a classical scholar of twenty>three or twenty-four 
years of age, is a man principally conveisant with works of ima¬ 
gination. * His i^selings are quick, his fancy lively, ^d his taste 
good. Talents for speculation and original inquiry he has none ; 
nor has he formed the invaluable *!iabit of pushing things up to 
their first principles, or of collecting dry and unamusing facts as the 
materials of reasoning. All the solid and masculine parts of his 
understanding are leu wholly withou'l cultivation; he hates the , 
pain of thinj^ing, and suspects every man whose boldness and origi*^ 
nality call upon him to defend his opinions and prove his assertions. 

A very curious argument is sometimes employed in justifica¬ 
tion of the learned minutiae to which all young meu are doomed^ 
whatever be their propensities in future life. What are ycfti to 
do with a young man up to the agn^n^seventeen ? Just as if 
there wa| such a want of difiiculties^o overcome, and of import¬ 
ant tastes to inspire, that, from the mere necessity of doing some¬ 
thing, and the impossibility of doing any thing else, you were 
driven to the expedient of metre and poetry ;—as if a young man 
within that period might not acquire the modern languages, mo¬ 
dern history, experimental philosophy, geography, chronology, 
and a considerable share of mathem^ics-as if the memory 
of things was not more agreeable, and more profitable, than the 
memory of worda^ 

The great objection is, that we are not making the most of hu¬ 
man life, v^en we constitute such an extensive, and such minute 
classical erudition, an indispensable article in education. Up to a 
certain point we would educate every young man in Latin and 
C-reek ; but to a point far short of that to which this species of 
education is now carried. Afterwards, we would grant to classi¬ 
cal erudition as high honours as to every other department of 
knowledge, but not higher. We would place it upon a footing 
with many other objects of study ; but allow to it no superiority. 
Good scholars would be as certainly produced by these means, as 
good chemists, astronomers, and mathematicians are now produ¬ 
ced, wiihoftt any direct provision whatsoever for their producti<3n. 
Why are we to trust to the diversity of human Castes, and the va¬ 
rieties of human ambition^ in every thing else, and distrust it in 
classics alone ? The passion for languages is just as strqng as 
any other literary pass^n. There,are very good Persian and A- 
rabic scholars In this country. Large heaps of trash have been 
dug up from Sarscrit’ruins. • W? have seen, in our own times, 
•a clergyman of the ITnivtjrsity of Oxford, complfihenting their 
Majesties in Coptic aftd Syrophoenician verses 3 and yet we 
doubt whether tliere will be a sufficient avidity in literary men 
to get at the beauties of the fmcr.t writers whirq the world has 
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yet seen; and though the Bagoat Gheeta'\iM& (as can be proved) 
met with human beings to translate, and other human beings to 
read it, we think that, in order to sequre an attention to Homer and 
Virgil, we must catch up every man—whether hd’ is to <be a cler- 
gynun or a duke,—begin with him at six years of age, and never 
quit him till he is twenty; making him conjugate aqd decline for 
life and death ; and so teaching him to estimate his progress in real 
wisdom, as he can scan the verses of the Greek tragedians. 

The English clergy, in Whose hands education entirely rests^ 
^ring up the first young men of the country, as if th^^were all to 
keep grammar schools in little country towns j and a nobleman, 
upon whose knowledge and liberality the honour and welfare of 
bis country nvty depend, is diligently worried, for half his life, 
witfaTthe small pedantry of longs and shorts. There is a timid 
and absurd apprehensiom.^^.- the part of ecclesiastical tutors, of 
letting out the minds of youfn upon difllcult and important sub> 
jects. They fancy that mental exertion must end in religious 
scepticism ; and, to preserve the principles of their pupils, tlicy 
confine them to fhe safe and elegant imbecility of classical learn¬ 
ing. A genuine Oxford tutor would shudder to hear his young 
men disputing upon moral and political truth, forming and pull¬ 
ing down theories, and indulging in all the boldness of youthful 
discussion. He would augur nothing from it, but impiety to 
God, and treason to kings. And yet, who vilifies both more than 
the holy poltroon, who carefully averts from them the searching 
eye of reason, and who knows no better method of teaching the 
highest duties, than by extirpating the finest qualities and habits 
of the mind ? If our religion is a fable, the sooner it is explod¬ 
ed the better. If our government is bad, it should be anicndeih 
flat we have na doubt of the truth of the one, or of the excel¬ 
lence of the other; and are convinced that both will be placed 
on a firmer basis, in proportion as the minds of men arc more 
trained to the investigation of truth. At present, we act with 
the minds of our young men, as the Dutch did with their exuberant 
spices. An infinite quantity of talent is annually destroyed in 
Universities of England, by the miserable jealousy aud little¬ 
ness of ecclesiastical instructors. It is in vain to say we havq 
produced great men under this systent. We have produced great 
men*under all systems. Every Englishman must pass half his 
life in learning liatin and Gre^k j and classical leauiing is sup¬ 
posed to have prodyced the taints which it has not been able to 
extinguish. It is scarcely posable ‘ to prevent great men-from 
rising up und&r any system* of educatjon, however bad. Teach, 
men dxmonology or astrology, and you will still have a certain 
portion of original genius, in spite of these or any other branches 
ignorance an^ d^olly. 
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Thei'e is a delusive sort of splendour in a vast hody of irtfeti 
pursuing one object, and thoroughly obtaining it; and yet^ 
though it is very splendid, it is far from being u.sefnl. Classical 
literature ts the great object * at Oxford. Many mhids so em¬ 
ployed have produced many works, and mu^ih fame in th.it de- 
pnrtmeuf v buit if all liberal arts aiTtl scu^ncts iiscful to human life 
had been taught flierej—if some had dedicated 'in^elves to chc- 
mi.sfry, seme to madiematics, Some to experimem. philosophy,— 
ane if every attainment bail been honoured in the . > i ratio of its 
difHculty aijd iirility,—the svsiem of such an \Jn: riiity would* 
have been much more valuable, but the splendour of irs name 
sametiling les^. 

Wh^n an Univr'rsity I;.'k been doing useless things for a long 
time, it appears at first di'grading to them to be useful. A set of 
lectures upon political ecc lomy woiil^Wii^discouraged in Oxford, 
probably^fspised, probibly not permitted. To discu.S5 the enclo¬ 
sure of commons, and to dwell upon imports and exports,—to come 
so near to common life, would seem to be undignified and contempt¬ 
ible. In the same manner, tlie Parr, or the Bentley of hie day, would 
be scandalized in an Univer'^ity to be put on a level with the dis- 
^coviTer of a ivntral sdt; and v-t, what other measure is there of 
ilignity in i'i'.tellectn.il i.iboiir, but usefiflness ? And what ought 
tile term niiivcr«irv *o mean, but a place where every science tsi 
taught which is and at the same time useful to mankind? 

Nothing wirnld so mi:< }i tfO'i to bring classical literature within 
proper bounds, a.s a steady and invari.rble appeal to utility in our 
aj\pretiat!on of ait human knowledge. The puffed up pedant 
would coli.ip.si* i»ro Iiis proper size, and the maker of verses, and 
the rememberer of ^voids, would soon assume that station wBich 
is tiic lot of ^those who go up unbidden to the upper places ot 
:iip feast. 

Wc should be sorry, i.f what xve have said should appear too 
cf^ntt-nipruous towards learning, whicli we most sincere¬ 

ly hope will always be held in great hon uir in this country, tliough 
we ccitainlv do not wish to it tiiat exclusive honour which it jt 
prc‘:ent fnj^ys. A great cU.ssicsl scholar is an ornament, ard an 
iniporhmt act|iiis^!ion to his country; but, in a place of educa¬ 
tion, we would g v<* to all 4cnowledge an equal chance for tii.?- 
tinctionj arid wmiid trust to the varieties of human disposition, 
th.it i vf iy science worrit cultivatior^ would be ciihivatsd. Eook- 
h:g .11 ways to real utility as our guide, we f.bouid see, with equal 
•lii jaure, a studious and inquisitive mind arranging the pro.iuciion> 
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nicvwly of leputation. Sad, indeed, i? the fate o" thi^ 
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cf nature^ investigating the qualities of bodies, or mastering the dif¬ 
ficulties of the learned languages. We should not care whether he 
were chemist^ naturalist, or scholar •, because we know it to‘be as 
necessary that matter should be studied, and subdued to the use 
of man, as that taste should be gratified, and imagination inflamed. 

Ill those M'ho were destinedT for the church, we wctald un¬ 
doubtedly encourage classical learning, more than in any other 
body of men ; but if We had to do with a young man going 
out into Public Life, we would exhort him to contemn, or at 
Teast not to affect, the reputation of a great scho^tr, but to 
educate himself for llic offices of civil life. He should learn 
what the conslitution of his country really was,—how it had 
grown into its‘present state,^—the perils “that had threatened it,— 
the malignity that had attacked it,—the courage that had fought 
for if, and the wisdom t'h«i‘Slad made it great. We would bring 
strongly before his mind the c’haracters of those Lnglishrien who 
liave been the s.cady friends of the public happiness; and, by 
their examples, would breathe into him a pure public taste, which 
should k ’op Jiim untainted in all the vicissitudes of political for¬ 
tune. We would teach him to burst through the well paid, and 
the pernicious cant of indiscriminate loyalty *, and to know his 
Sovereign only as he discharged those duties, and displayed those 
qualities, for wl;ich the blood and the treasure of his people are 
cottfiilecl to his hands. We should deem it of the utmost im¬ 
portance, that his attention was directed to the true principles of 
legislation,—what effect laws can produce upon opinions, and 
opinions upon laws,—what subjects are fit for legislative Interfc- 
ence, and v.'hen men may be left to the managentent of their own 
i*iterests. The mischief occasioned by bad Jaws, and the per¬ 
plexity which arises from numerous law'S, —the causey of nation¬ 
al w’ealth,—the relations of foreign trade,—the encouragement of 
manufactures and agriculture,—the fictitious wealth occasioned 
by paper credit,—the laws of population,—the management of 
poverty and mendicity,—the use and abuse of monopoly,—the 
tl^ory of taxation,—the consequences of the public debt. These 
ate some of the subjects, and soifte of the branches of cMl edu¬ 
cation to w'hich wc w'ould turn the minds of future Judges, future 
iScnajtors, and future Noblemen. Aftef the first period of life had 
been ^ven .up to the cultivaHon of the classics, and the reason¬ 
ing powers were now beginning to evolve*themselt^s, these are 
some of the propensities in study which we would endeavour to 
inspire. Great knowlcdge,,at such* a perfod of life, we could 
tioc convey ; but we might fix a decided taste for its acquisition,- 
and a strong disposition to respect i% in otlicrs. The formation of 
some great scholars we should certainly prevent, and hinder many 
• ^ from 
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from leamiog what, in .a few years, they would necessarily for> 
get j but this loss would be well repaid,*«>4£ we could show the 
future rulers of the country that thought ard labour which it re¬ 
quires* to jnake ) nation happy,—or if we cpuld inspire them with 
that love of public virtue, which, after religion, we most so¬ 
lemnly believe to be the brightest^rnament of the mind of man. 


Art. IV. A View of Spain; comprising a descriptive Itinerarp^ 
of each ProviiwCf and a general Statistical Account of the 
^Cotmtry. Translated from the French of Alexander de La- 
bordc. 5 ^ol. 8vo. London, 1S09. 

• • 

'T'his work is not without value; though its faults and dc- 
fects greatly overbalance its in|ftlUM^ It contains some use¬ 
ful, and inuch minute information, interspersed with reflections, 
that are often judicious and well founded; butitss, on the whole, 
a dull, prolix, tasteless performance, without 11^ or spirit, and 
full of the grossest errors and inconsistencies. The author, a 
Mr Alexander dc Laborde, whom his translator has converted into 
, * an elegant scholar and erudite antiquary, possessed of a higidy 
cultivated taste, and extensive information on all literary and phi> 
losophical subjects, * is editor of an expensive, showy publ'xa- 
tion, called Voyage Pittoresque de VEspagiic, which was under¬ 
taken, somg years ago, by the banking-house of Laborde at Paris, 
as a commercial speculation, to be executed by artists paid and 
cnaployed under its direction. As the superintcndancc of a pub¬ 
lication of this «OTt, which was to derive its chief value, not 
from the authors thjt compiled, but from the artists that decorate 
ed and embej^lished it, could add but little to Mr P.ahorde’s litera¬ 
ry reputation, he was iociuced, while preparing it for ihe press, 
to employ himself in collecting materials for a wink of a more 
respectable description, ia which he proposed to treat, not only 
of the present state of Spain, but of the causes that, in past 
times, had * influenced the progress of its industry, civilizatiqn 
and prosIJierTty, * Uflfortunatclj?; however, for this literary pro» 
joct, he was iiitegruptcd in the midst of it by the revolution of 
Bayonne, the nomination Joseph Bonaparte to the vacant 
throne of Spain, and the uncxpecteif resistance of the Spanish 
nation to a fhange o6 dynasty, which they foresaw must re¬ 
duce their country to be a mere Mependancy of Fiance. T]:e 
interest which these extraordinary events pruduced tJironghout 
Europe, and the sympathy'SO generally felt, even in France, 
for a people that liad the cq)irage or temerity to engage in so 
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unequal a contest, exgited the regret of Mr Laborde, that his 
work was not further advanced to its conclusion. ‘ Fortin* 
nate,* he exclaims, • would be ihe author, who was prepared at 
this moment to trace the events which, through every jyriod, have 
contributed their influence in the fate of this monarchy. * But 
Xegret was useless. So far fropn being ready to publis^ * a phi¬ 
losophical and political history’ of Spain, he had not even com¬ 
pleted his statistical account of that country. ‘ It would have 
nken me three years, ’ he ‘cbscives, ‘ to have executed this work 
•tolerably, which it was necessary to finish in a few months. If 
1 had delayed it, it would Ii.:ve been of no use. * Aii a nicrf-n- 
t’Je speculation, we admit that it wcnld liavc been., of less value, 
Iiaii Mr Lubi^rdc’s publication been kept back till it was rendered 
fit to meet the public eye. Possibly the fate cf Spain might havo; 
been decii'cd before it Co_iild have appeared ; and certainly, in that 
€. 1 .%?, it would have * expcwciiced a less favour.rble reception in 
France, ’ and might not have ‘ passed, in a short time, through 
several editions. ’ But, whatever it might have lost in the rapi¬ 
dity of its sale,'- we will venture to assure Mr Laborde that it 
would liavo gained in tlje pf rm.inence of its reputation. It might 
aiot have been published till it h.id become to Spain * wh.it the 
c^ntient ordinances of w^, the ane's of P.irlumcnt, and the li¬ 
berties of the Galiican church ate now to France But it would 
have been purged of anachronisms ,n.J liistoric.il blunders ; freed 
troni inconsistencies and contradictions; ir& errors corrected; Its 
• icheiencies supplied; its si;peiflniiu.s retrenched; and its ph- 
giarisms more skilfully I’micealed, or, if tliat was impossible, 
more honestly acknowledged. 

?.Ir Laborde’s w.^rk consists of an introduction, which occu- 
• pics about one fourth of his first volume, aSd is by far the best 
written and most entertainirg part of his book; cf short direc¬ 
tions for travr-hing in Spain, which arc chielly taken from Fischer; 
«>f some int-’rpbting observations on the climate and physical geo¬ 
graphy cf :Iiat counuy, lurni-dudhyM. Humbphit; ofadesciip- 
ilve i.ir.crary of its. provinces, which fills more than two \oIumes 
S.;ivl a Ldif, and is incredibly it^iofis, flat and unintoffesyng, with- 
'«ut accu^Y or fidelity to recommend it; and, lastly, of disser- 
..iiic!!: tliv’ popi:l..ti»):i, inanuf.ictprcs, comrfierce, goycrt.nri^-ni, 

..iW'.-., li .r.iivuc and maniJers of the (.ountry, which form il.e 
fwo^(oir'i'idir.g vclmrie;.. Each of these divisions quires that we 
>in)uhi make svich n nmtk;’upon it, as enable our readers to 
a jprt«.! .te t};c valne of Mr /.^bordeh- pi ifonnatice. 

fn id 1 intrcidactcry difeourfe, Mr Laborde follows the opinion 
. i C.ipinany, liiat Spain ha.s been at no period fo populous, in- 
y.'O.r'.f comm/:rci.rl and op*i!ei!t, as at the tlci'e cf i!ie i8t'h 

century. 
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century.* • It will no doubt, * he fays, ‘ appear ftrange to af- 
fert, that Spain was never more flouriihing, letter cultivated,' or, 
perhaps, more populous, than at prefent. * f He acknowledges^ 
in a fubfequent part of his book, that the fame view of the fub* 
je£t had been tAen by Capmany; :|: and in a note annexed to his 
Introduction, he mentions the qiiestiones criticas of that author, 
as a wofk'which had been extremely ufeful to him. § But, when 
it is conHdered, that he has not only adopted the fyftem of Cap- 
many, but borrowed all the fadts aqd proofs that he brings in 
fupport of it, from the works of that acute, learned and accurate 
hiitorian, )pe cannot but think, that fome more full and explicit* 
acknowledgment was due to one from whom he had taken (b 
much. As the matter ftands in Mr Laborde*s book, he alTumes 
the m^rit of an original inquirer, and claims the indulgence of his 
countrymen for < combating ideas generally received} * when he 
is, in fa£l, the mere copyili and tr^Hjia^r of the Spanilh hifto- 
rian, wl^pm he only mentions incidentally, as one entertaining the 
fame opinion with himfelf. • • 

. But, whether difpofed to do juftice to the original merit of 
Capmany, or inclined to take the credit of his inquiries to him¬ 
felf, it was at lead to be expe£fed, that, having adopted the 
I'yUem of that author, he would have fpared us the repetition 
of thofe anile tales and extravagant exaggerations, with which 
the ordinary books on Spain are ufually duffed. It was not, 
therefore, wiihout furprife that we found him affirming, in a 
fubfequent, part of his book, that, in the i6th century, Toledo 
had 200,000 inhabitants, ([ and that Seville contained i6,ooo 
fijk looms, 130,000 filk weavers, and a population of 300,000 
fouls, •jf We lUfcovered, to our adonifhment, that though Mr 
Labnrde had adopted Capmany's opinion in his Introdudfion, an^ 
in fome other parts of hii book, he continued, tn> other parts, to 
afl'ure us, w*ith the utmoll gravity, that the (ilk manufaclures of 
Spain employed i,ioc,ooo perfuns in the i6rh century j ** and to 
repeat fuch abfurd fabkb, as that 300,000 Moors quirted Seville, 
'when that city was furrendered to St Ferdinand ; ft that in tire 
kingdom of Granada, at the time of its conqned, there 
rhree millitbis of inhabitants, 4<!io,oco of whom lived withiYi me 
walls of Granada*, and that Cordova, under the Caliphs, con¬ 
tained a million, and Tanragona, under the Romans, two mil¬ 
lions and a half of inhabitants. l^at Mr Laborde, ev^n Jjcfore 
• , D 4. hu 

-:-,-- 
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lie met whh Capmany's book, fliould ever have credited fuch idle 
ftCdonSf gave us no favourable opinion of his judgment; but that^ 
after embracing the fyftem of Capmany^ he (liould retain and 
publifh thefe fpecimens of his former labours, could arife only 
from that mercantile avidity, which had made him hutry on the 
publicatibn of his book, in order to catch the market before it 
was clofed. < ' 

The inconnileucies and contradiflions are infinite, into which 
this haflte to come out with his book has plunged him. He tells 
us, in one place, that the population ' of Catalonia, Rouflillon 
*and Cerdagne, did not exceed 365.000 fouls, in 13684* and yet 
he would make us believe, in another part, that only eighty years 
before that period, the city of Tarragona alone contained 350,000 
inhabitants, f < Navarre has at prefent little more than 220,900 in* 
habitants ; but Mr Laborde would perfuadc us, that, in the mid¬ 
dle of the 14th centur^'>tvs population amounted to 800,000 
fouls. He ftates the populat’iou of Spain at ten millions, in 1688, 
and at eight mill'ons in 1700 j making a diminution of two mil¬ 
lions, or of one-fifth of the whole population of the kingdom, in 
twelve years ; during which the country fufFered neither from pef- 
tilence nor from famine. :f But his credulity with refpedl to num¬ 
bers is without bounds. No aiTertion (lartlcs him, if it is brought 
forward in the (hape of 6|;ures. He effimates the Jews expelled 
by Ferdinand and Ifabella at Soo,ooo; and reckons that two mil¬ 
lions of Morifcocs were compelled to leave th^•^r^country by the im¬ 
politic edi£fs of Philip III. j On iliis lali fubjecl, however, he is 
more excufcable in his errors; for the greatell authors have been e- 
qually carelefs and credulous when they touched upon it. Numbers 
fwell in their hands in a manner almoil incredible. Zurira, who 
j^ived in the time of Charles V., tells us, on the authority of a 
contemporary author, that the number of Jews expelled from 
Spain by Ferdinand and Ifabella was 170,000*, though feme au¬ 
thors, he adds, have magnified their number to 400,000. H Ma¬ 
riana takes the number of 170,000 from Zurira, bur converts it 
into families; making the exiles amount to 170,000 families, or 
8,00)000 individuals if • and later authors, improving on Mariana, 
hdve changed his 800,oco individuals into 800,000 faitlilits ; aug¬ 
menting, by that means, the total number of exiles to near four 
ititllions of fouls. Exaggeration has mt been leVs bufy with the 
Morif/coes. From public regifters it appears, that the Morifeoes 
expelled from Valencia, Aragon, Andalupia, Grantda, Murcia, 
and Extrerojidura, did not munh exceed 360,000 individuals; ** 

• * • and 
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and allowing 50,000 for Catalonia, the whole number banifti<^ 
maybe reckoned at 410,0*00} inftead of 900,000, which is the 
common calculation, or of two millions, the number aiTigned by 
Mr Laborde. 

It has be€n a cobimon opinion, that the difcovery America 
was prejadicbl to Spain; though there are not wanting authors 
who have maintained the contrary w^th great plaullbility and force 
of argument. Mr Laborde is of the latter party, and undertakes 
to prove, ‘ that the difcovery of America was never injurious 
either to the population or induftry of Spain. * He obferves far- 
jcaftically of his opponents, that * there was fomething acute in 
mamtaining tnat the country of gold had produced poverty; ’ f 
and adds, ‘ that, on the contrary, if any thing could have roufcd 
the Spanjards from their beloved indolence, it was the difcovery 
of a new continent, which, providing a more prompt ailuremcnt*to 
fpeculation, opened a new career to taught 

them, thal^the advantages of commerffe and property are greater 
than thofe of a military and wandering life.' % This rcafoning is 
not without plaufibility; but when we look into fa£ls, and recur 
to hiftory, we find little to countenance or fupport*lt. It was nut 
by their example that the adventurers, who difeovered and con- 
^uered the new world, could infpire their countrymen with the 
love of induRry, or wean them from theip immoderate attachment 
to the unfettled habits and precarious enjoyments of a military life. 
Thefe adventurers acquired wealth, not by indudry, but by rapine; 
not by cultivating the foil, but by plundering the cultivators. It 
was not by tfieir fkill and labour in peaceful purfuits, but by their 
fagacity and boldnefs in military enterprizes, that they amafied 
thofe riches, whicU dazzled the eyes and excited the emulation of 
their countrymen. Mining was the only branch of indullry v/ith 
which they were acquainted ; but mining was in .their hands a ' 
gaming advcniure, in which they embarked without capital or 
knowledge,-.—allured by the riches, which fometimes reMarded, and 
undeterred by the ruin that more frequently attciulLd fuch fpe- 
culations. Nor was there fuch demand for her nutiura^^tures in 
the new world as could give, for feme tirn° at load, aiiv condder- 
able ftimuluS*to the indudry of tl*e mother country ; tor we arO* 
informed, that fixty years after the dilccnevy of America, the' 
number of Spaniards in all m provmccs did not exceed 15,000. § 
Gold and filvcr, it is true, w'Cre poured in nbuud.mce into Spain ; 
jbuc when we confider ^rough wha| hands they p.]deil, ariil in 
>ivhat obje£ls they were confumed, it^eafes to furpriie u.s th.rt they 

• • w’crc 
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were of little cfFeft in rouHng a fpirit of induRry among its inha- 
hitantfs. The more opulent of the adveutupcrs who returned from 
America, finding no materials of refined luxury in the rude in- 
duRry and coarlc manufaftures of their native country^ had re- 
courfc to the finer productions of Italy and Flanders-, for ohjeCls 
to pleafe their tafte, and gratify their vanity. Thofc who came 
back with moderate fortunes, were of greater uff to .heir coun¬ 
try, by incrcafing the demand for its produftions, and, as URariz 
informs us, by affifting the relations whom they had left at home, 
with capital to invell in cultivation, or embark in manufaftures. '* 
That foine encouragement was given to induftry,---that fome pro- 
grefs was made in opulence, in confequence of the wealth remit¬ 
ted from the colonies to the mother country, caimot be denied ; 
hut the effeft was Right and tranficniB J3i fore induRry had taken 
root, or capital accumulated in Spain, opprcilion and prejudice 
interfered to check tljp^twc, war and taxation concurred to exhaust 
the other. The Crown, indeed, was enriched by the .new world, 
and enabled to engage in vaR and expenfive enterprifes, till then 
unheard of among ilie Slates of Europe. But, what were the 
confeqiienccs to Spain ? Her flrength was confumed in unnccei- 
fary wars, excited by the bigotry, or undertaken to gratify the 
ambition of her fovtreigns. Her free conRitution wms lubvcrted 
by the American reven'ae, which rendereil her Kings independent 
of the Cortes. It was not the defeat of P.ulilln, but the vlftory 
over Montezuma, that gave the dcail.blow to her liberties. What¬ 
ever evils Ric has fullered from arbitrary government, Spain owes 
them to the follower-, of Cortez and Pizarro. The fame hands 
tl»at ihsughtered the Indians, forged fhackles for their countrymen 
at home. Mr l. iborde afles, W'herhcr ‘ Charles V. or Philip li. 
w’ould have been lefs ambitious, if America b<ul not been difeo- 
vered } ’ Vv e anfwer,—their ambition might have been the fame, 
but their power w'ould have been Icff. 

We arc far from denying, that, for the laR century, the inter- 
courfe cf Sp.iin with America has been highly beneficial to her. 
But we are now confidering, not the prefent advantages of that 
connexion, but (he iiiftucnce w'hich it exerted on the mother coun- 
‘try during the i6fh and 17th centuries. • < 

To ptovo that emigration to America has not been prejudicial 
to population in .Spain, Mr Labordc argues, that during the pe- 
rioj) when America is supposed to have produced the most fatal 
cRects on the population of;the mother country, the provinces of 
Arta^on w'cre in as deplorable a state as those of Castille, though 
* nene but Castiilians were afiowc-d to trade or settle in the new 

world 
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world for two centuries after its discovery. * ^ This argument 
W^uld not be without weight, provided the fact on which it rests 
had any foundation in truth. But so far is that from being the 
case, that ||atives«of Arragon had a right to trade wi^t the new 
world from the date of its first discovery ; f and long before the 
period mentioned by Mr Ijaborde, jin act was solemnly passed by 
Piiilip II. declaring the natives of Arragon equally admissible with 
his Cnstiliian subjects to all honours and employments, civil or 
ecclesiastical, in the new world. | fLid Mr Laborde taken the 
trouble of only looking into the i^ecopiladon de las IndiaSt § he 
would have liound there a law as early as 1596, declaring that all 
persons should Jie considered as foreigners in the Spanish colonies, 
except natives of Cactllle, Leon, Arragon, Valencia, Catalonia, 
Navarre) and the isles c( Majorca and Minorca as a^pendagef^ of 
the ciown of Arragon; a law evidentjy intended not to confer 
any new privileges on the natives of but to exclude from 

all participation in the commerce or settlement of the Indies the 
Italian and Flemish subjects of the King of Spaiif. Such is the 
accuracy of Mr Laborde's facts, and such the confidence to be 
placed in his researches. 

He next proceeds to inform us, that from the statements pub- 
•lished bv his friend Baron Humboldt, ir^ppears that the popula¬ 
tion of New Spain doubles itself every 19 years j and as it does 
not consist at present of more than 1,200,000 persons of European 
descent, he conclucfes that the number of emigrants from Europe, 
who have s«tled in the colotjy since its first discovery, cannot 
have been great. t| But he who proves too much, proves notliing. 
If Mr Humboldt’s tables are exact, and the ,rate of increase lias 
been the same «iilce the first settlement of the colon}*, it would 
follow that the presant population of New Spain, derived from an» 
European stock, was desceJuled from SS individuals; but surely 
Mr Laborde will nor npiaintain that the number of emigrants from 
the mother country Has no: been greater than this 

Oa the question itself, wlietlicr e.nipration to America has 
been a cause of depopul-.’.ti'm in Sp.:l.*. wc conceive it almost 
unnecessj^ry^to‘olFcr an opinion. We ha\e always considered ihjt 
belief as a popular error of the most vulgar sort. It was utne-i 
cessary for Mr Lsborde to have argiieJ at so rr.iuh hngth aguiiist 
it, and unfortunate to have argtud v\;ith so liitie skill or effect. 
He has not ejen av.illed himself of the important observation of 
Ustariz, that Gailicia,* Asiurlaj, Ihicay and Navarre, the prg- 
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Vinces which send most emigrants to America, are the best pedpled 
provinces of the mother country. * 

After combating the opinion, that Spain has been impoverished 
and depopulated by her American possessions,, Mr Laborde pro¬ 
ceeds to the refutation of what he is pleased to term another pa¬ 
radox of the philosophers, viz. that the Inquisition in Spain has 
been * the nurse of ignorance. * f His argument il', that the 
Inquisition was the consequence, not the cause of the bigotry of 
Spain. But, when he ac^cnowledges that for the last sixty years 
the Isquisitidn has been actively employed in preventing the cir¬ 
culation of the best French and English books in that country, % 
we apprehend that he unwarily admits the very fact against which 
he has been contending. The lenity with which he judges of the 
Inquisition Ih past times is truly edifying. He justines the burn¬ 
ing of Jews and Moriscoes on grounds of political expediency; 
and though he appeaF9i!tr^ave more compassion for the Spanish 
Lutherans, because they were old Christians, he cannot help ap¬ 
plauding the government that punished them, for its steadiness in 
repressing, and sagacity in foreseeing the consequences of heresy 
among its subjects. But, while he is the apologist of atrocities 
which none of his countrymen for centuries past have mentioned 
without horror, he is unjust towards the Inquisition when he 
represents it as having become of late years a mere instrument in 
the hands of the government. He must have known that the at¬ 
tempts of the late profligate court of Spain ttf convert its members 
into state inquisitors were uniformly unsuccessful,.‘and that this 
much decried and ill constituted tribunal displayed a firmness and 
rectitude of conduct, on these occasions, which would have done 
honour to the purest and most respectable coulls of justice. The 
principle of the Inquisition is so bad that V'C rejoice at its abo¬ 
lition ; but when we consider the quarter from which it has been 
struck, we must believe that its virtues and not its vices have 
hastened its dissolution. 

The itinerary or description of the provinces of Spain, which 
forms the body of Mr. Laborde’s book, contains, besides ge- 
1 petal remarks on each province in particular, a mjnutc descrip- 
. tion of every thing to be seen in its most remarkable fowns and 
villages, with an account of the principal roack^, and even of the 
cross roads that lead from one pike to another. Such a road 
book. If well executed, would be an useful and amusing com¬ 
panion to a traveller in Spain, though to every obe else it must 
be dull and tiresome in the ttiireme. We should therefore have 
cuttfined our observations .on this part of 'Mr Labordc’s perform¬ 
ance 
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ance to the general topics on which it occasionally dilates, if we 
had not by chance discovered, in looking into his itinerary, that, 
instead of being a work which had cost him * many years labour, 
and manv tMbusancf pounds expense/ it is little else th*an a com¬ 
pilation from Ponz; a patch-work composition, collected and put 
together with infinite pains and industry, by the help of a common 
post book, from the tedious and prolix volumes of that unsparing 
and indefatigable traveller. Our suspicion of this deceit which 
Mr Laborde has practised on his readers, was first excited by his 
account of thc;road from Almaraz toTruxIlIo, in which he places 
the t*uerto de Miravete, not between the bridge of Almaraz and 
Jaraicejo where *it is really situated, but farther on, between 
Jaraicejo |ind Truxillo} * a mistake of the same natftre, as if a 
tourist in giving his route from London to Edinburgh were to 
place Highgate hill to the north of Bar^iei^j^^he Puerto de Mi¬ 
ravete is so conspicuous a point in the geography of that country, 
and so important as a military position, commanding the passage 
of the Tagus, and overlooking the extensive plain ^om Talavera 
to the Tietar, that no one who had ever travelled over the road 
could have fallen into such a blunder. Wc vrerc therefore con- 
.vipced that Mr Laborde had described a journey which he had 
never performed; and looking into Ponz, we found the secret of 
his travels, and the source of his mistake explained to us. Ponz 
happens never to have travelled along the great road from Alma- 
raz to Truxillp, and has therefore given no account of it in his 
book; but having arrived at Truxillo by a different route, he 
thought proper to introduce a short description of Jaraicejo 
which he had left bw^hind ; and in jiving some account of the ad¬ 
jacent country, he n^ntions the ruerto de Miravete j and his 
description bei^g dated from Truxillo, he naturally says that the 
Puerto is JI league on the other side of the river Almonte, f 
Mr Laborde follows, and borrows his description; but not ad¬ 
verting to the supposed course of his own travels, which are in 
the opposite direction, he places the Puerto not 1| league to tlie 
north, but two leagues to the south of (lie Almonte, within au^. 
equal distaflce*of Truxillo. * 

After detecting Laborde in this attempt to impose upon his 
readers, we were led to a mott: minute examioation of his itir.e- 
nerary. In the course of which we discovered innumerable in¬ 
stances where hf has deseribed journeys that in our opinion he 
never made, and criticized objects which we are satisfied he never 
saw. We found, for instance, ' thougl\ he had been laboriously 
employed in Extremadura hi tracing the Roman wiiys described 
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in ihe ittn^ary of Antoninufe, * * that from misjppreliensIon'criF a 
passage in Pona, he conducts his reader from Galisteo to Coria* 
along ‘ a road atmoit entirely covered with wrecks of- Roman 
grandeur,* f while Ponz, who really performed the journey, assures 
us, that at Galisteo we quit the Roman Way,' which does not 
proceed to Coria, but goes off to Canavtral and Cacerct, %' In his 
iiccount of the road from Anduxar to Cordova, Mr Laborde in¬ 
forms iisi that passing the bridge of Alcolea, and proceeding 
afterwards to Cordova, along the banks of the Guadalquivir; 
it is necessary to cross the river a second tinje before, we 
enter that city; § a mistake into which no one coflld have 
fallen who had ever made the journey, or rellected on the situ¬ 
ation of Cotdova upon the north side of the tiver. At Xerez 
Mr Laborde places tlie Carfhusiaii convent * in a charming situ¬ 
ation in the town, * it happeni to be at nearly a leagj|ie*3 

distance. [| In his journey to Cadiz he follows the jtamc route 
with Ponz, tlrough new and better roads have been since con¬ 
structed ; and in his description of that city and its environs, .he 
finds the s.ime public buildings, and .he same improvements going 
on, as in the time of that painstaking traveller. Ponz is an inva¬ 
luable assistant for .a touiLt of Mr Laborde’s description, but he. 
is also a very dangerous guide. He is consrantly hunting after 
pictures, statues, altar-pieces, or buildings; and often quits the 
high road without giving warning to his reader, and pursues zig¬ 
zag ways of his own in pursuit of these objects. ^ It requires a 
vigilant attention to maps and post books not to be misled. Mr 
Laborde li.isj on the whoit*, followed him vtith latuliible caution. 
But who can be equally on his guard at all tiiijes ? Ignorance of 
tile country and confidence in Ponz have made him conduct his 
traveller by a* break-neck road from Madrid to San lldefo'nso J ^ 
arid the haste of a copyist has led him, in his route from Malaga 
to Anteguera, to make choice of one rOad for his journey, and 
inadvertently to give the description of another. ** This is not 
the only inconvenience attending the use of Ponz. M.iny places 
have undergone great changes since the publication of hrs travels, 
ind therefore it is not .always safe to copy his rem.ttks, or trust to 
his descriptions. Mr I.alKirde, for example*, arjltnircs the statue of 
Sr Jerome in the convent of Buena V’ista near Seville, but laments 
rhift ‘ it-is in a bid place to judge of its merits.’ ff He is nor 
aware, that since that remark w.is made by Pofiz, if:}: the statue 
has been placed in an excollt'pt situation for being seen. In hi.s 
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journey from Madrid to Talavera, he crosses the Guadarrami Of 
a wooden bridge ; * bur, though there was a wooden bridge over 
the nrer where Fonz passed it in 1778, f he ought to have known 
that many yetrs ago*it was tepiaced by one of stone. Borne of 
his mistakes are mere errors of translation, which his haste to 
come out with bis book prevented ^im from seeing and cor¬ 
recting. He has given his readers two descriptions of the village 
of 'Farancon : in the first he stares its population at 4000; | in the 
second he reduces it to 1000, § from a mistake of the word vreinmt 
in Ponz, || which means not inhabitants, blit householders. He 
has fa*llen into trie same error in his account of the population of 
Guadalcaval. f At Piasencia he has confounded the subject of a 
bust with die artist; ** and tt Ecisa he has removed^he statue 
of the infant Don Lewis from its pedestal, and placed that of the 
Apostle Paul in its steady ff ^ 

We shall ^ot fatigue our readers by multiplying examples of 
such mistakes, nor accumulate further proofs of the charge we 
have, brought against Mr I/aborde. We have no doubt of his 
having travelled in Spain; and though his descriptions of Cata¬ 
lonia and Valencia are not free from very gross errors, v'e think 
we see in them internal evidenre of liis having resided for some 
time it! these proi'inces. Dm we have no hfsitation in asserting, 
that his itinerary is norwh.it it pretemU to be,—a tratiscript from 
his journal, ‘ left nearly as it was committed to paper on the very 
spots where it y’?.s written ; ‘ contrary, a compila¬ 

tion of notes and extracts from Fonz and other authors, collected 
and put togellier with an industry that would have merited praisi, 
if its object had heeT^commeadable. 

It is due to Mr Lahorde to add, that he acknowledges. In h’n 
introduction, that he has taken his account of ‘ some roads which 
he had not travelled, from the Abbe Ponz.j But our ch.irge 
against him is this, that wlicrevei he could borrow from i’on:', 
he has compiled his itinerary from the iraveU of th.it author. 
Wliere Ponz was silent, Mr liiborde w.is nt'c.-s^.triiy compeik-d 
to draw his materlaU from (.ther sources lo what extent liisi 
own travels havi bt-cn used for th^t purpose, we jireteiid not v* 
have ascert.)itieci. iiy. we think, tbeie is internal evidence in 
the volumes before us, that he* has nor, any more than Ponx, 
travelled over the northern prmiiices ot'G.illici.i, Aftiiri.i?, .uni 
Biscay. On the fther h.iu4> as w'c h.ivC not traced his occoui-t 
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of Murcia to aiiy other author, we arc inclined to think that part 
of his Itinerary is original. 

Mr Laborde has intermixed, with his itinerary, general remarki 
upon the provinces, in which he has been pairticula'rly careful to 
furnish us with the most minute details respecting their agricul- 
tural prod Actions, their commerce and manufactures. ' We should» 
have been better pleased, we confess, if these details had been 
made the foundation of, some political or statistical- conclusions. 
Unconnected facts upon these subjects are of little utility ; and, 
unless they have been sifted and examined with Judgment, they 
are little to be relied upon. Merc collectors of facts, without 
general view-^ or principles to direct them, are apt to be credu¬ 
lous, and ^ure to be incorrect. Instead of exercising /heir judg¬ 
ment on th»» irjformaticn they receive, they enter in their note¬ 
books wh.jtevcr they are told, and believe it afterwards, because 
they find it there. They begin with being decciv.ed, and end 
with decctvirig others. Mr Laborde has concealed from us the 
sources from wlilch he has derived his information, and has 
tlureforc withheld from us the means of estimating its value. 
His statistical tables of produce, and those printed in 1804 by 
authority of the Spanish government, are perpetually at variaupe. 
But it is not impossible that Mr Laborde's tables may be the more 
accurate of the two ; for we have understood that the others are 
extremely inexact. Wc must confess, however, that in the only 
instance in which we have been able to judge of »he accuracy of 
his information, wc have found it incorrect. He states the annual 
exportation of wine from Xcrez at 50,000 quintals; * but wc 
happen to know, from the best authority, tkat, for the last few 
years, the exportation of -wine from that territory has varied from 
11,000 to 13,000 buTts a-year; that is, from S4,000 to 99,000 
quintals. Mr Labordc's information is in this instance derived 
Irom Ponz. f 

In his journey through Catalonia, Mr Laborde is led to make 
some observations on the Catalans, which show that he has stu¬ 
died their character with attention. His account of the Valen- 
cians is more difluse, but not w'ithout merit. His picture of the 
Murcians, though executed with ability, is, evidently delineated 
by one, who has no disposition td soften or conceal the defects of 
his subject. Ilis description of the processions, festivals, anil 
otlicr religious ceremonies of these provinces,'though meant to 
bf? lively and amusing, is) on the contrary, insuficrably fiat, te- 
ilious, and unentertaining. His allusions to history, which frcr 
quently occur in the course of his narrative, betray an ignorance. 
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of carelessness,' which is quite inexcusable. His mistakes and 
blunders upon subjects ot that sort, are so numeruus, and $• 
gross, tlmty had he not been held up to us as * an erudite 
antiquary, *• who was only prcv«.iitcd by other avocahons from 
composing a * philosophical and jpolitical history of Spain, * 
we should haiw thought it a wa«e of time to expose them. 
As it i^, a few specimens will be sufHcient. He talks of tht 
battle of Mumla, as one fought between the sons of Pompey 
and AugtLslus Cactiar. * He tells us gravely, that ‘ the Alani 
founded a Gothic dynasty, and fixed their court at Toledo.' f In 
his enumeration oi Gothic sovereigns, he ‘ includes nether Atla- 
naric, nor Alarll:, who reigned in some parts of Spain^ the for¬ 
mer in iS^y, the latter in S8i:/because their reigns wer»precarious , 
they left no successors. * J Tliesc worthy monarchs left no sift:- 
cessoTS, for tire best of all r^'asous, that-they had no existence ; 
for the firs| irruption of the BavbariaiJs into Spain was in 411 ; 
and the Gotlis did not enter the Peninsula till and then ia 
the character of friends and allies of the Romans. Eavic, a Co- 
thic king, who reigned in Spain from 467 to 483, and abolished 
the authority of the Romans in that country, is said by Mr La¬ 
bor dc to have conquered Catalonia-in 712. § Nor is he more 
correct, or better informed, in his acef^unt of the Saracens. 
Spain, he tells us, was * at length made subject to the Caliphs of 
Bagdad. ’ jj He ou^ht to have known, that Spain Lad shaken off 
the yoke of ijie Caliphs, before the seat of their government wa» 
transferred from Damascus. He confounds the Ommiades, Al- 
moTavi<lcs, and Alraohades ; ^ and criticises the pretension of the 
V.ilencians to liav^^ had bishops frmn .'»i7 to 862, because ‘ we 
know that the Moors allowed of no bishopric in the beginning rf 
their dominion. ’ *^11010 Mr Laborde acquired this piece •>£ 

knowledge, we are curious to know j for the contrary is so 110 * 0 - 
riously the fact, that no one who has the slightest acquaintance 
with the history of Spain under the Moors can be ignorant of it. 
Ihit if Mr Laborde is sceptical about the Valeiu ian bishops, he 
mak^s up for it by his credulity with regard to I’hcudiniePs treaty,, 
the or/gt/utf d( wliich he believes i« stiii extant, and preserved in* 
the library of the Escurial. f |- 'To follow him in his course of' 
blundering through die middle ages, would be a task cqu-Jiy irk- 
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some and unprofitable. We shall mention only two of his mis* 
tajcesr which are of a nature more ludicrous than the others* 
He converts Alcala de Henares into a celebrated diviney who 
flourished in the 4th century; * and makes the Cat^zlan word 
remefiftt, which means ransom, the name of a town, the inhabi¬ 
tants of which, he tells us, were enfranchised by Ferdigiand the 
Catholic in 1483. f 

The two last volumes of Mr Laborde’s book are entitled, ' A 
Sketch of the diflerent Departments of Government, and of the 
various Branches of productive Industry in Spain ; * and are di¬ 
vided into chapters on population, agriculture, Scc^} on which 
we shall miike a few observaticj^s in the order :n which they 
succeed. ^ 

In his first chapter, which is on po^mlation, Mr Labdrde re¬ 
peats aH the fabulous accounts of the antient populousness of 
Spain, which he had ‘held ‘^so cheap in his Introduction; and 
though he admjts, that these * pompous statements * have been 
iwduced to their proper value * by Capmany, he thinks it * not 
devoid of probability,* that * in the time of Julius Caesar, Spain 
contained at one time forty milKons of people; and at another 
time, fifty* two. ’To explain the wonderful decrease which i& 
now observed, he has recourse, among other causes, to the mul-^ 
titude of persons killed during the internal warfare that raged 
Without intermission in Spain from the 8th to^the I6th century ; 
not to speak of the vast armies that have since perished in Flan¬ 
ders, Italy, and Germany j the whole * number of Victims, * as 
he justly remarks, being * beyond calcidatioii. ’ § What a pity ho 
had not taken also into the account the vast number of persons 
who died a natural death during the same period, as his calculi^ 

‘ tton must in that case have been still more ‘formidable, and left 
us in amazement that there were any persons still alive in Spain. 
We observed with surprise, that he makes the number of Spanish 
grandees, ixr 1768, to be 722,794 and the number of married 
persons^ at-a later perbd, to be 3,890,661. We explained the 
first error, from his mistaking the meaning of the word Hidalgo i 
but what to make of the odd married person, war a..puzzling 
matter to us* Sometimes we were inclined to think, that he had 
adopted the vulgar story of the Pi^ince of Peace having two 
wives ; but on maturer reflection w'e are of opinion, that he al¬ 
ludes to the ha^ marriage of the Infant Don Lewif. i for as two 
halves make a whole, so two" half-married persons may be justly 
held to make a whole oae. 

The 
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The chapter on agriadturet which follows that on populatlony. 
contains a translation of the valuable report of Jovellanos on the 
obstacles to t|}c progress of agriculture in Spain; and had that 
report been tolerably well translated) we should have forgiven the' 
innumerable errors with which .every other part of the work is , 
hlledf But justice to the excellent and truly philosophical author 
of that report, compels us to state, that the translation is in every 
respect unworthy of its original,—without elot^ilcnce—without 
spirit—and without precision. If any of our readers have had- 
^ the misfortune to peruse Maepherson^s Homer, or Trapp’s Virgil, 
they and they only can judge of its demerits. 

We shoum have bestowed a more patient attention on Mr La¬ 
borer’s account of Spanish agriculture, if he had condescended 
to inform us from what sources it was derived ; for as to his own 
agricultural attainments, we heU them very cheap, from the 
momeit we discovered that he mistook the Esporto rusli fofT 
Spanish broom. * Nor do we think that his powers of reasoning 
upon these subjects, are calculated to inspire us with much conE*- 
dence in his conclusions. Lamenting the deficiency of horned 
cattle in Spain, he sagaciously remarks, that if they were used in 
husbandry, instead of mules, they ‘ jyould be still less adequate 
to the demand. ’ f Now, we apprehend, with submission to Mr 
Laborde, that the very reason why there are so few horned cattle 
in Spain is, the preference of mules to oxen iu the labour of 
husbandry. 

He gives an interesting account of the positos, or public gra<« 
naries, in which the peasants were invited, and finally command¬ 
ed to deposit their grain, as a security against bad seasons, and a 
resource for seedtime. % But he forgets to add| that the late 
gular government, at the instigation of his own countryman. Ge¬ 
neral Leclerc, and to feed a French army, seized upon the corn 
so deposited, and gave die peasants, in return, the strongest as¬ 
surances that it would be replaced, whenever the times were more 
favourable. 

Mr Laborde is a violent enemy of the Merino sheep; andf* to 
make tliem more odious, he pretends, that their custom of travel¬ 
ling, and the sorvitudes arising from it, were introduced after the 
great plague in 1349, wlien there .were not people left in the 
country to cultivate the fields. § Admitting this to be die case, 
it proves lUtle agaiiAt the Merillos; but Mr Laborde ought to 
have known, that, besides tr^cesbdf similar migrations in the laws 
of the Visigoths, mention is made, as early as 1311, in the pro- 
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' ceedings of the Cortesj of the canadas or* paths for the travel- 
King Merinos; and, as early as 1829, there virere Alcaldes and 
jBniregadut es of the Mesta. 

The chapter on manufactures is a repetition of the vulgar‘^rrors, 
which he had treated with such scorn in his Introduction. Among 
other instances of credulity, he tells us, that the woollen manu- 
^facturesof Segovia employed 34,189 persons,* at a time when 
contemporary authors inform ps, that city contained only 5000 
JEhmilies, and consequently, not 25,000 inhabitants, f But no 
assertion is too extraordinary for Mr Laborde, when he is in one 
of his believing moods. He tells us, for example, that the city 
of Toledo used to make seven millions of red woollen night caps 
minual^, and that the weavers of Segovia manufactured twejity- 
five thousand pieces of cloth from forty-hve thousand pounds 
of wool. % 

In a manufacturing country like ours, it is natural to have re¬ 
spect for manufacturring industry; but wc apprehend Mr Laborde’s 
admiration of woojlens must appear excessive even in Yorkshire. 
Aitts, arms, and letters, have each, in their turn, conferred im¬ 
mortality upon nations ; but, i i Mr Laborde’s judgement, ‘ gene¬ 
ral opinion considers the reign of "Charles I. as the most brilliant 
* period in the annals of Spain ; Jlfr that was the epoch when the es- 
portalion of liolhs^ serges, a7id other stir's commenced. § 

Mr L iborde's chapter on comnurce is not exempt from the de¬ 
fects, which we have been compelled to notice in the ot,her parts 
of his book. Besides a total dohcicncy of general views in his rea¬ 
sonings, we meet in every page with inconsistencies in his state¬ 
ments, and errors in his fact.s. He tells us, for 'example, that 
* Galicia exports none of its provisions; ’ and. in the sentence 
that immediately follows, he adds, that * it abounds with cattle, 
and the inhabitants are principally occupied with fishing and cur¬ 
ing pilchards, both of which are exported in quantities to differ¬ 
ent parts of Spain; * and after enumerating its other branches of 
trade, he concludes with the following profound remarks. ‘ Hence 
results an export trade, which exceeds the import, to tlie great 
advantage of Galicia. * |1 " ' ' 

As Mr Laborde has been at evident pains to collect information 
for his reader on the commerce of SpainV It is surprising that he 
never met wdth the Balanza Vel Comervio de Espana for 1792, 
printed by the Spanish government in 1803, where he Would have 
found tables long enough and numerous enough for his purpose. 
Having had the curiosity to compare fome of the statements, in 

Mr 
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Mr Laborde’s general .table, of the foreign commerce of Spain *. 
-with those of the halaitza^ reducing the quantities in both to tht<' 
same denominations, we shall present our readers with the result^, 
leaving them to decide, whether most credit is due* to Mr Labordt 
or to the Spanish Customhouse. 

• Exports, 

ArtiHei. according to according to Mf 

the Baianza. Laborde. 


Wine from Valencia, 
Di:to from Xer^'z, 
Ditto from Malaga, 
Brandy fropi all Spain 
llai 'ins from Malaga, 
Barela, Soda, &c. 
Washed Wool, 
Unwashed ditto. 


27i:,(iH3 arrobas, 
SOU,536 
385,214 
1,0»4,609 
640,000 
214,000 
4J 7,266 
28,5«0 


971,500 arroba^. 
200,000 
1,600,000 
1,534,375 
1 ^ 000,000 
329,000 • ^ 

500,000 
60,000 


Ww shall nnly add, that, accordinc to Rlr Laborde’s table, 
Malaga alone exports one third more oi wine than, according to 
the balanzOi the whole of Spain does ; but, in return, Mr Labordo 
states the price of Malaga at little more than one third of the price 
cf Sherry. 

The chapter on ronds, bridges and qftm^JoaySy and that on canals 
end inland navigation^ contain little that calls for our animadyer-* 
sion. We observe, however, tiiat several important roads are 
omitted in Mr Eaborde’s enumeration; particularly the magnifi- 
ront one«from Corunna to Asterga, and the spacious and excellent 
one from Badajoz to Seville. Mr Laborde is unreasonable i« 
complaining of a deficiency of bridges in Spain ; and when he 
states lliat thete are only two over the Guadalquivir, he forgets 
the one at Andineir, which he must have passed, if he had e^er 
travelled from Madrid to Cadiz by the great post road. 

In his chapter on govrrnnimty Mr Laborde exerts himself, for 
the third or fourth time in tlie course of his book, to prove to the 
Spaniards, that, in general, they have been governed by royal fa¬ 
milies of French extraction. We shall not stop to examine the 
accuracy ^of his historical deductions, though we observe, bw'the 
way, fliat he confounds the first house of Burgundy witn the 
house of Bourbon. But^for whar purpose, we ask, is he so an¬ 
xious to establish so unimportant a point ? It cannot be meant at 
a reproach to Spaniards, by any Frenchman of the preswt day, 
that their ancestors submitted to bo governed by princes of a fo¬ 
reign origin. Nor can it bg inb-'nded ns an indirect recommenda¬ 
tion of Joseph Bonaparte i for, not. to speak of the weakness of 
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the argument, if so frivolous a consideration were entitled tp any 
? weight at all, it ought: to operate to his prejudice; his family, 
though seatt^d on the French throne, being indisputably Corsican. 

The account'of the Camara and Council of CastiUe in th» samo 
chapter, is not quite correct j but we suspect that this is, in part at 
least, the fault of the English translator; to whom we beg^leave 
to suggest, that there is no cabinet, no court of Commm^plccbS, 
no high constables in Spain \ and that a Fiscal is not a cashier, 
but a sort of Attorney-gener^. 

The two following chapters, which treat of the Military Esia- 
hlishmcnts and Finances, are chiefly remarkable for bein^ behind 
hand in their information. A state is given of the army for 1798, 
and one of thei^vy for 1793. > The account of the finances is 
not brought lower down than 1791. We know, from cxperitTnce, 
how difficult it is to procure satisfactory and consistent informa> 
tion upon Spanish finances; and can therefore excuse Mr Laborde 
more readily in this, than in any other parts of his work, for the 
deficiencies of its execution. But we own, we are surprised, that 
he has not been able to obtain more recent accounts than those 
which he has published ; and we cannot pay him the compliment 
pf saying, that he has placed the spbject in a clearer light than he 
;found it; or that he appear^: to have given himself the smallest 
trouble to digest the information he had collected. 

The fourth volume concludes with tables of Measures, Weights, 
and Coins. 

The fifth volume begins with a chapter on Ecclesiatltical Go- 
nemmenl, in which, we confess, that we have met with rather 
more of what the French call onction, than suits our palate. We 
have found also the usual proportion of historical blunders ; and 
recollecting that Mr Laborde, in his Introduction, abuses ordinary 
historians for their attention to unimportant facts, we begin to 
suspect that he has formed a theory about writing history, with¬ 
out any regard to facts at all. His account of the Muzarabic ri¬ 
tual, is the fruit either of gross ignorance or of great prejudice. 
Whether that or the Roman ritual ought to have been preferred, 
■we'pretend not to decide; but that it was untainted wif-h Jdaho- 
metanism, requires no further argument to convince us, than that 
it was reestablished by Cardinal Ximene:;, and is still preserved in 
^e metropolitan church of Toledo. 

' The next fchapter, on the Administration of Justice, a 

very tolerable account of the |udicial estaolishmcnts of Spain, 
with some ^ood observations on fhe .defective administration of 
Justice in that country; but we observe with regret, that, like the 
other pans of Mr Laborde’s book, it is contaminated v.’itli histo¬ 
rical blunders. He supposes, that th<! code of Alaric, called Bre- 
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gnartim AnianU is the same with the Fuero Jttxgo^ and denomi¬ 
nates the recopilacfm or digest of the Spanish laW| a collection 
occasional edicts by the Kings of Spain. 

The chapters fln Nobility^ Royal and Military Orders, and 
Mayorazgos, ■ require no particular animadversion. From an ex¬ 
pression Ip the^ chapter on nobility, *it appears to have been writ¬ 
ten before the French Revolution. Many passages, indeed, in 
Mr Laborde's book, have convinced us, that it is not so recent a 
compilation as the Introduction would give us to understand. A 
great part of it, we are satisfied, was put together a long time 
siifte, in the %ame state in which it is now presented to the world. 
The census of 4797, which appeared in 1801, had not been pub¬ 
lished when Mr Laborde wrote his chapter on population, as he 
acknowfedges in a passage, 4vhich certainly shows that he was 
then unacquainted with its results. 

In his chapters on the State of SciShce ami State of Medicine, 
Mr Laborfle gives a melancholy, and, we fear, npt exaggerated 
description of the deficiencies of the Spanish seminaries of edu¬ 
cation. He sums up his account of them in the!* following pa¬ 
ragraph. 

*■ jSuch are the establishments in for the advancement of 

'Science: in number fully adequate to the vnants of the nation ; but 
in spirit, activity and acquaintance with modem discoveries, miser¬ 
ably deficient. Their schools of astronomy are destitute of instm- 
ments and observatories; their courses of natural philosophy are 
without experiments; their teachers of natural history are unfurnish¬ 
ed with cabinets; their professors of anatomy give no demonstra¬ 
tions ; their schools of chemistry are without laboratories and appa¬ 
ratus ; and their libraries are destitute of modem books. ’ 

To the general truih of tliis picture, we apprehend that little • 
objection can )>e offered. Some exception might be* made in fa¬ 
vour of particular schools of education. The University of Sa¬ 
lamanca, for example, is no longer in the state described by Mr 
Laborde. His information upon this, as upon many other sub¬ 
jects, is often singularly behind hand. He mentions, for instance, 
the Ckdegios Mayores in his account of Salamanca, but seem^* 
not to bebware that they have been suppressed for many years.. 
There occurs also^ in this chapter, which is certainly none of the 
worst of his book, a blunder St the most ridiculous kind. * Lewis 
Velasquez,^ he observes, * wrote on coins; and Burriel-publish¬ 
ed an able and^interestinp: work on the weights, measures, writr 
ing, and antient laws of Caiifomia^* Burriel, it is true, wrote 
a very curious-and learned report, wh|ph was published in the 
name of the city of Toledo, on the antient weights ami measures 
pf Castille, containing many interesting particulars, and some o- 
f iginal views, on the antient legislature and municipal constitu- 
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t'on of the kingdom: lie wrote also a very Ingenious essay orj 
the origin of the SpanisJi language, entitled, Paleograjia Tis'pa- 
nnln: and ho edited a description of California, compiled by 
Padre Venegas. These works Mr Laborde has embotbed into 
one, and imagined for it a title compounded of the titles of all 
three. m 

The chapters on tlie Spaniffh T/dcrnlutu*, Theatre and 
demand a much longer commentary than we have leisure or incli¬ 
nation to bestow. Mr Laborde has afTorded few materials for 
criticism; but left ample room for dissertation upon these sub¬ 
jects. tils catalogue of authors is full of names; but'his Cjti- 
mate of their merits is vague, and seldom extcni^s beyond a ge¬ 
neral praise or disapprobation of their works, lie has contrived, 
however, in the few remarks he has ofll-Ted, to console us for 
their brevitv. What regard, in fact, is due to a critic, who pro¬ 
nounces Herrera to Ve one pf the best of the Spanish historians ; 
nr what impression does he give of his acquaintance with Spanish 
literature, when he rrow'ds lus pages with obscure names, and 
omits that of Fray Lewis do Leon, wliom his countrymen esteem 
one of their first poeti, and the purest certainly, and best, of their 
writers in prose ? Fray Lewis de Leon is not the only author of 
celebrity, whom wc hjive missed in Mr Laborde’s ample, thougb-- 
ill furnished catalogue. We looked in vain among his poets for 
Rioja, and among his historians for Moncada, Santa; Colomse, 
Mondejar, Sandoval, Loptz de Ayala, Pulgar, and, if w'e dare 
place him in that list, for Antonio Perez. As to tiie authors of 
the present day, we very soon discovered, that it was idle to look 
for them. A passage, wliich Mr Laborde, in the hurry of pub¬ 
lication, had neglected to craze from his original notes, satisfied 
us, that, whoever was the autlior of his chapter on Spanish litr- 
raiure, it was composed before 1779, when the poem of the Cid 
was published by Sanchez, and probably soon alter 1758, when 
Fray Gerundio first made its appeal .ince. * 

In his account of the Spanish stage, Mr J.abcrde has gU'cn the 
following description of that amusing species of drama peculiar 
^to Spain, callH Saipirie. 

* iSaynetes, ’ he observes, * .arc sliort prose comedies in one act, 
which very naturally represent the m.mners, habits and customs of 
the common people, with their modes ol life, and the grotesque and 
comic scenes to which tliese may he supposed to give rise. Every 
thing in these pieces is naturAl ; every ihieg is imitated with so much 
fidelity and trutJj, th.it the spectator imagines himself a witness of 
real triimsctions. The plot is ii^tially simple, but lively; and the 
dialogue abounds with point and Tcparlco. The acting greatly 
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sists tluc effect. The Spanish performers have^ an inimitably t^ent 
for this kind of low comedy j ihcy appear to have been bom and 
bred in the different conditions they represent; and the illusion pro¬ 
duced is complete. * 

Totruth*and accuracy of this description, \Ve can bear 
ample testimony. A stranger, who i$ desirous of studying the 
peculiarities qf character, manner!, customs, or dress, that pre¬ 
vail in the different provinces of Spain, will not easily find a 
shorter or better school, and certainly cannot find a more amus¬ 
ing one, than the theatre, when these saynetes are represented. 

In his chapter on the State qf the AriSf we meet with the fol¬ 
lowing remarks on the Spanish school of painting,, which appear 
to us to conv(?y a just ami not exaggerated idea of its merits. 

* Of all the liberal .trts, • oi)scrves Mr LaborJe, * f»ainUng is that 
which bas been mo.st cultivMied in Spain, and i.n ^\hich its natives 
have best succeeded. The Spanish school is litih.* knonm, and de¬ 
serves to be more so. It holds a midtie plate between the Italian 
and Flcnfish. schools. It is more natural than the (jrst, more noble 
than the second, and participates in the beauties (ff both. It is not 
m the correctness of dc.sign or nobleness of form,* that the Spanish 
artists usually excel, but in tlie pure imitation of nature, in grace, 
trnlh, effect, and expression of feeling. ’ 

But, even upon thi.s subject, where IN^jr Labordc seems more at 
home than in any other part of his work, he cannot, by some 
strange fatality, mention a dale, without committing n blunder. 
Velaiqne?, whose'portraits of Philip III. and IV'., and of the 
Count Dul«? of OUvarts, are among the most valuable of the 
pictures in the Royal Palace at Madrid, he tells us, was born in 
1653, and died in J7L'5; that is, was born l!iirty-two years after 
the death of PhS'p Ill., eight years after the death of the Count 
Duk^', and only twelve years before the death of Piillip IV. T!i<^ 
real dates the birth and death of Velasquez, Veie 1599 and 
1660, 


The concluding chapters on the Phf/xteal of the 

Spaniurd'i^ on their ('haracler and Manners, their U;opr-', and 
('ust(irn<:y their their Ceremonies, and PnhJir Fei'tivuls, are 

executed, qp the wliolc, with judgment and oiscriir.ination. WET* 
select the following observations on the Spanish cliaractov, as al»- 
lording, with thetextracts which we have made in these last pages, 
the most favourable specimens we ha\jL* been able to give of Mr 
Laborde’s performance. * 

‘ Some customs and tome traits df character run through all the 
provinces. The national prideps ev^ywhere the same. The Spa¬ 
niard has the highest opinion of Ivis nation and himself, which he c- 
•nergetically express"? in all his gestures, words and actions. This 
•opinion is discovered in a!l raq^s nf life and classes of society ; in 

crimes 
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crimes and in virtues ; among the great and the small; under the 
mgs of poverty as much as in the royal palace. Its result is a kind 
of haughtiness, repulsive sometimes to him who is its object, but 
useful in giving to the mind a sentiment of noblenefis and ^lf«esteem, 
which fortifies it against all meanness. This pride may be consi¬ 
dered as one cause of the number of persons who quit the 

world, and embrace the ecclesiastical profession ; the ’slighiest con-, 
tempt, the least constraint, often produces on these haughty disposi¬ 
tions the effect of real misfortunes. 

* The Spaniards are extremely reserved ; they have little of those 

exterior demonstrations, of that deceitful show which is galled polite¬ 
ness. They do not make advances to a stranger; they wait for hifn 
to begin ; they watch bis conduct; and do not give him tlieir confi¬ 
dence, till they think they know him. Their address is serious, cold, 
sometimes even repulsive ; but, under this unpromising exterior, they 
conceal a worthy heart and a great disposition to oblige ; they scat¬ 
ter around their benefit?, wiihbut endeavouring to make a merit of 
them; and grant without having promised. ^ 

* The Spaniard is very .slow in all his operations. He often deli¬ 
berates when he ought to act, and spoils affairs as much by his tem¬ 
porizing as other nations by their precipitation. They have a proverb 
contrary to one of ours;—they say, that one .should never do to day 
what may be put off till fp-morrow. This slowness of the Sp.'iniards* 
appears incompatible vvth the vivacity of their imagination ; it is the 
consequence of the distru.st and circumspection that are natural to 
them; but when their pride is irritated, their anger provoked, or 
their generosity stimulated, they wake in a moment froju their apa¬ 
thy, and are capable of the most violent and the most noble actions. ’ 

We apprehend, that, in the last paragraph, Mr Laborde has 
hit upon the true defect of the Spanish character,—the one cer- 
ctainly the most prejudicial to them in the arduous conflict in which 
they arc at present engaged. This disposition of mind makes 
them confound procrastination with deliberation; ‘'and imagine 
that, when they have put off an important determination, they 
have acquired some security, that, when taken, it will be a right 
one. To the activity, knowledge, and foresight of their assail¬ 
ants, they have nothing to oppose, but an invincible constancy 
and firmness, which reverses have never shaken for* a' moment, 
if they have not achieved victories, they have qpt suffered them¬ 
selves to be dispirited by defeats. If they have been improvident 
in success, they have not been despondent in misfortune. Their 
armies been dispersed, and their towr^ pillaged*^ but the pos- 
session^K their enemy are svill limjted by the immediate terrors 
of his pbwer ; and extend noti afttr all his victories, beyond the 
precincts of his camps amt garrisons* 

The hypocrisy with which Mr I^bortTc bewails the misfortunes 
of a war, the most unjust and unprovoked of any undertaken in 
* ' “an 
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an age fruitful in injustice, deserves to be exhibited in bis own 
words. ‘ Qood Spaniards ! * he exclaims, ‘ who have thus hcMp- 
cd kindnesses on me without even looking for my gratitude, who 
have rendese^tbos^* unhappy times so easy to me, may.you, in 
your turn, find some asylum amidst the troubles which rend your 
country ! Alas! perhaps flames arn about to consume those 
houses in wfiicH f have been received ! perhaps cannon are alrea¬ 
dy destroying those monuments of your religion and history, of 
which you are so proud ! * Who wouhl believe, that this Mr 
Ijaborde, with such sentiments of gratitude on his lips, has late¬ 
ly rejaired to Madrid, and there resumed his former connexions 
with the literary lyen of that capital, not for the purpose of as¬ 
sisting or consoling them in their misfortunes, but in o^der to ex¬ 
tort from them certain valuable manuscripts, which, in hours of, 
former confidence, they had unwarily made known to him. It is 
but fair to add, that, in one attempt of that sort, he was checked 
by the interference of a French officer of rank. 

Before bringing this article to a conclusion, we owe to Mr La- 
borde the justice to state, that v/e have not been able t« see his ori¬ 
ginal work, and that our remarks have therefore been necessarily 
founded on a translation, which bears evident marks of having 
b3#n hastily executed, and by one v^o, wg apprehend, is but 
imperfectly acquainted with many of the subjects treated in the 
work. Bur, in justice to oursches, we have also to add, that 
w'e have suppressed many unfavourable criticisms that had occur¬ 
red to us, wheif it appeared to us, on further reflection, that the 
fault might lyc, not with the author, but with the translator. 

_t__ 

Art. V, T/ie J^lcrs nf Mrs Elizabeth Montagu^ wtlh some of 
tkc Ijettcrs of her CotrespomlnUs. Part the First; containing 
her Letters from an earhf Age to the Age of Twentij-three, 
Published by Matthew Montagu, Esq. M. P. her Nephew and 
Executor. 2 vol. i2aio. pp. b'6{). London, 1S09. 

'^HESE twO*r.l/eable volumes contain a selection from the letters 
wrhten by Mrs JVIontagu while under the age of twenty- 
three. Now, considering that rtiis celebrated lady lived to be up¬ 
wards of eighty, and probably did not grow less communicative 
as she grew older^and bettee known, it certainly was not without 
some alarm th.tt we ventured to calculjjtt?, by this scale, the pro¬ 
bable bulk of t!ie whole publication. We.have read through thii' 
introductory part of ir, however, without any extraordinary im¬ 
patience ; and trust that, when th« time comes^ we shall be en¬ 
dowed 
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c’owcd with strength sufficient to do the same duty to tlie succes¬ 
sive parts which may be awaiting us. 

A considerable portion of the letters now before us are pub- 
lislicd, vre sliould suppose, rather as curiosities, than^on account 
of their*intrinsic excellence. Several of them—and by no means 
the worst in the cnllectiop—were written, it seems, while the 
Tiuthor was under fifteen years of age; and would'-certainly be 
considered as extraordinary performances— even in this age of 
premature womanhood and infant accomplishment. The subse- 
ijuent letters, indeed, scarcely keep the promise that is held out 
by those early effusions. They are not at all more lively or more 
natural; and are ail the worse, we think, for being more plenti¬ 
fully garni.shcd with moral reflections and morsels of elaborate 
flattery. ‘If tiic correspondence d6es not improve fester in its 
S ubsequent stage s, we fear greatly that there will be no climax in 
the reader’s admiration. 

The merit of ilie pieces before us seems to us to consist main¬ 
ly in the gr^-at gaiety and vivacity with which they are written. 
The wit, to^be sure, is often childish, and generally strained and 
artificial; but still it both sparkles and abounds : and though we 
should admire it more if it were better selected, or even if there 
were less of it, we cannot 'witness this profuse display of spirits 
and ingenuity, without receiving a strong impression of the talents 
and ambition of the writer. 

The faults of the letters, on the other hand, are more numer¬ 
ous. In the first place, they have, properly sp^isking, no sub¬ 
jects. They are all letters of mere idleness, friendship, and flat- 
terv. There are no events,—no reasonings,—no anecdotes of 
persons who are still remembered,—no litcraiure, and scarcely any 
original or serious opinions. The whole ftaplc of the correspond¬ 
ence consists of a very smart and lively account of every-day oc¬ 
currences and every-day people,—a few common-places of reflec- 
flon and friendship,—and a considerable quantity of little, play¬ 
ful, petulant caricatures of the writer’s neighbours and acquaint¬ 
ances. All this has a fine familiar effect, when interspersed with 
jaore substantial matter,—or when it drops from the pen of a man 
r.f weight and authority ; but whole volumes of meft prattlement 
from a very young lady, are apt, however gay and innocent, to 
jsroduce all the symptoms of heavier reading. 

• A second, r.nd perhaps a greater fault, is want of nature and 
simplicity; and this, in s« far as we can judge, pervades the whole 
r.train of the correspondence. There is an incessant effort to be 
witty or eloquent, which takes’'away from the grace of success, 
and makes failure ridiculous. There is no flow” from the heart, 
V- no repose for the imagination,—no indolent sympathy of con^ 

fidence. 
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fidence. Every thing is gilded and varnished in the most osten¬ 
tatious manner, and exposed in the broadest light. It is not the 
learning o^y, or the/idicule, that is introduced for effect;—all 
the familiarity*mu5t be brilli.int, and all the trifling picturesque. 
It is evident, iii short, that Mrs Mont^u wrote rather from the 
love of her rtvn glory, than from any interest in the subjects of 
her correspondence ; and the less we can sympathize with this 
feeling, the less we shall be delighted with her performance. 

The last, and the most serious want we shall notice in this girl¬ 
ish correspondence, is the want of heart and affection. We natu¬ 
rally reckon upon a little romance in the confidential epistles of & 
damsel of eighteen*; or, at any rate, upon some warmth of at¬ 
tachment : but, in these letters* though we have plenty of elo¬ 
quent professions of friendship, we confess that we have looked in 
vain for this common bloom of aensibilit)^ There is no softness, 
-—no enthusiagm,—nothing which could, for one moment, be mis¬ 
taken for the language of tenderness or emotion. Yet these are 
letters to chosen friends and early associates ; and epabrace tin* 
period in which the writer became a wife and a mother. It is 
not enough that the letters of a woman should be lively and wii- 
ty ;;^-female gaiety loses both its charri! and its dignity, when it 
is not shaded with softness*,—even female intellect is not quite 
respectable without it. The readers of Mad. de Sevignc complain, 
indeed, of the vehemente and anxiety of her attachment to her 
daughter; yet, gnportunate as that feeling is, we verily believe 
that it gives the chief charm to her correspondence. The image 
of that warm and watchful affection is constantly impressed upon 
our recollection; it redeems ail the levities, and gives an interest: 
to all the details of her letters *, and carries us, with ready good 
nature, into all the anecdotes which appear to have amuSed a crea¬ 
ture at once so sprightly and so kinclhearted. Mrs Montagu, on 
ihe'other hand, no doubt appears very good-natured and obliging; 
but without any devotedness of affection, or much concern, be¬ 
yond that of admiration and amusement. On the whole, we think 
her professions of friendship and serious morality t!ie least attrac¬ 
tive parts of her*performance. Her ludicrous descriptions and 
witty remarks, except that they are always too elaborate, are often 
tolerably successful; but the moJl: entertaining of all, wc think, 
are^ her lively personalities,—those half malicious, half playful* 
delineations of coftimon uctyuaintance, by which the merriment 
and the jealousies of polite society have, been chiefly maintaincvl, 
ever since the period of its first formation. , 

rhofe who like the prattlcmsnt^f young ladies, muft naturally 
have fome curiofny to know how thfy prattli d feventy years ago. 

Ihefe volumes will certainly gratify tl.at curiofirv; am!, imleco. 
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are fo completely devoted to its gratification, that we fcarcely know 
upon what ground to recommend them to thofe who do not feel 
it. One other thing, however, they may ferve to illailratc; and 
that is, the very little change that has taken place, tiuring all that 
time, in the ilyle and tone of familiar intercourfe among the po¬ 
lite part of fociety. There is certainly nothing wrhten fo long 
ago, which is fo little antiquated as thefe letters, or the letters of 
any other woman of high rank and-good education. Tade in li¬ 
terature and in tlie arts has fiufluatcd and advanced in many ways 
in that long interval; and the manners and habits of the lower 
and middling orders have been (lowly improving through a long 
feries of a(n-Nations and abfurdities. But the language and man¬ 
ners of tht old liiiltocracy, and cfpfccially of the female part of if, 
'have been the fame, it appears, for upwards of a century. The 
ftyle of Lady JMai,y Wortley and of Mrs Montagu, is as modern 
as that of their great grandchildren ; and not only carries in it 
that charm of e.jfe and purity which is fo often wanting in the 
writings of profefled audiort', b\jt (till bears the (lamp of good fo¬ 
ciety io frefh upon it, that their j-^kes, and fcandals and pleafant- 
ries, might generally be ufed as they (land, to enliven the corre- 
fpondence of ary i..niioi>uUe chronicler of the current year. ^If 
there be any dillincllon between the fiyie of a modern lady, and 
that of a lady in the time of George I., it is, that the former'had 
a dill greater freedom, and perhaps broadnefs of allufioa, than 
would generally be ventured on by the latter. T^is (light degree 
of aiUlitional referve or delicacy, we are not, howtTer, difpofed 
to aferibe to any recent improvement either in puiity of manners 
or refinement of tide; but rather to that great dilleminalion of 
opulence which li.>s made faOilonabk fo^^iety lefs felcdl and lefs 
fafe; and to that intrufion of the half-bred which has made great¬ 
er caution nccellary, both to avoid vulgar inifcon{lru£lion, and 
to reprefs grofs imitation. There are fomc traits of this freedom 
in die letters before us, for which tve.n thefe confiJerations may 
not be everywhere rectived as an apology in the works of a virgin 
of nineteen ; though, for our own parr, we certainly confider them 
as no impeachment either of her innocence or her liclicacy. There 
are a few other traits of antiquity, too, as to which it is proper to 
put the reader on his guard, i'le will hear of lace-heads and 
tuffles—of beaux with high toupees—of drums and tea-drinkings 
—of dutchtlTcs dining at two o’clocl©—of mothers and intimate 
friends addrefied by the lofty title of Madam—and a few other 
things equally (Irange and contemptible: but the general drain of 
the corrcipondence he will find very conionaiit to modern ufages 
and conceptions;—the fame pr^ortibii of derifion dire£led againd 
the fame kind of imperfe£lions—the fame tone of familiarity and 
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light-hearted philofophy<~the fame fclfiOinefs afi 1 defire of diftinc* 
tion. But it is quite time that the faid reader fliould be enabled 
to Judge for himfelf. 

Her c)iiel correrpondents, at this early period, were tlie Dutch- 
efs of Portland, who was a few years older than herfelf, and Mrs 
Donelian,«a lady honoured with the notice of Swift in 

his later days. The following paiTages, in a letter to the former, 
were written under the age of fourteen; and fliow the iirfl (lirrings 
of her derifive and ambitious fpirit, even before her intercourfe with 
ibciety had fugplied it with living obje£^s. 

**One common objection to the country is, one sees no faces but 
those of one's own family; but my papa thinks he has found a re¬ 
medy for that, by teaching m« to draw; but then he hrtsbands these 
faces in s5 cruel a manner, that he brings me sometimes a noslr^ 
sometimes an eye at a time; but on the ICing’s birth-day, as it was 
a festival, he brought me out a whole fate with* its mouth wide open. 
If 1 could draw well enough, 1 would send Miss W. her own musty 
face. I am sorry Le Bruu has not seen it, that he might have put 
it in his book of drawings among the faces that expr«s the several 
passions; for he has none that express mustincss. * 

* If you design to make any proficiency in that art, I would ad- 
vjse you not to draw old men’s he^ds. I^was the rueful counte¬ 
nance of Socrates or Seneca that first put me out of conceit with it. 
Had my Papa given me the blooming faces of Adonis and Narcissus, 
I might have been a more apt scholar; and w'hen I told him I fouikl 
those great be^ds diEcult to draw, he gave me St John's head in a 
charger; so to avoid the speculation of dismal faces, which by my art 
I dismalized ten limes more than they were before, I threw away my 
pencil. If I drew ^ group of little figures, I made their counte¬ 
nances so sad, and their limbs so distort^, that from a set of laugh¬ 
ing Cupids, Aey looked like the tormented infants in Herod’s cruel¬ 
ty, and smiling Venus like Rachel weeping for her children. I have 
heard of some who have been famous landscape painters; others 
who have been famous battle painters ; but I take myself to have 
been the best hospital painter ; for I never drew a figure that was 
not lame or blind, and they had all something of the horrible in 
their countenaii^es; and by the arching of their eyebrows, and the 
opening theTr mouths, they looked so frightened, you would have 
thought they had seen their own faces in tlie glass. 

‘ I am very sorry I have made so very free w'ith your cousin; but 
hdw could I imagine any iierson who was neither handsome -nor b- 
greeable, was yAir relation ! 1 dare say she is a very distant one ^ 

had she been within four or five degree^s*, she must have been botli. 
I believe Miss D- and her P^bbsey are now one flesli, or ra¬ 

ther. one fat. I am, * See. I. 14^ 19—21.* 

The next, which contain^ her ^arlielt obfervations on life and 
ehara^ers, is of the age of feventcen. 


* Our 
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* Our nsseitibly, in full ^lory, has ten coaches at it; and Lady 
H——to make up a number, is pleased, in her humility, to call 
in all the parsons, apprentices, tradesmen, apothecaries, aiyd farm¬ 
ers, milliners, mantuamakers, haberdashers of smaU wares,*'and cham¬ 
bermaids. It is the oddest mixture you can imagine ; here sails a 
reverend parson, tliere skips an airy apprentice, here, jumps a farm¬ 
er : and tlien every one has an eye to dieir trade; tlie milliner pulls 
you by the hand till she tears your glove ; the mantuamaker treads 
upon your petticoat till she unrips the seams ; die shoemaker makes 
you foot it, till you wear out your shoes j the mercer dirties your 
gown; the apodiecary opens the window behind you \hat you may 
be sick ; and the parson calls out for .loan Saunderspn. I must tell 
your Grace tfeat my papa forgets twci^fy years and nine children, 
and dances as nimbly as any of the quorum; but is now ind then 
mortified by hearing the ladies cry, “ Old Mr Robinson ! Hay 
sides and turn your daughtc*. ” Otlier ladies who have a mind to 
appear young, say, “ Well! there is my poor grandpapa, he could 
no more dance *so ! ” Then comes ari old batchelor of fifty, and 
shakes him by, die hand, and cries, ** Why, you dance like one of 
us young fellows; ” another, more injudicious dian the rest, says, 
by way of compliment, “ Who would think you had six fine children 
t^ler tlian yourself? I protesefif I did not know you, I should-take 
you to be young ; ” th*l:n says the most antiquated virgin in die' 
company^ “ Mr Robinson wears mighty wtll; my mother says he 
looks as well as ever she remembers him j he ^sed to come often t* 
the house when I was a girl. ” 

‘ I have not heard any diing of Lady A- sinc^her wedding. 

Sir Robert had an apoplectic fit at Sir Philip B-’s a litde before 

they married. Sir Philip is so fond of him and his lady, that it is 
thought he will leave him some part of his estate, w hich is very con¬ 
siderable. I jlon’t know from whence the friendsliip arises; diere 
may indeed be a sympadiy in the souls sf Sir Philip and Sir Robert, 
but there never was less resemblance of body. Sir Robert Austin's 
shadow, by moonlight, would make a dozen of the other. The a- 
pothecary in Caius Marius is a corpulent man in comparison of him. 
1 cannot describe him to your Grace, a shadow' is too material, and 
,a skeleton too fat. He is really the grim king of the ghosts; he 
will be president of the court of De.ith. His wife 5nd*he ar€ lite¬ 
rally but one Jlcsh —for she has all die liesh herself. ’ I. 43—4*6. 

Wc give the following letter, v/htcb feems to have been written 
at eighteen, for two reafo’ns ;—firfi, becaufe it aflords the earlieft, 
and by no means the Icait favourable, fpeiyinen of tMe writer's more 
fententious and ferious matmer; and, fecoudly, becaufe it feemt 
toj^ve had the (ingular difiin^ridn of being written on two feve- 
r:U'Accafions, to the fame noble fiiend, at the diilance of four 
years. It appears firil at p. 54 . th& firR volume, under date 
•f the year 1738 ; and again at p. :i 8 i, under date of September 
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25th, i74r. The only difference isi that, in this laft edition, it has 
a few additional fentences interfperred*~-to the fennble deteriora¬ 
tion, we think, of the compofition. In all other refpedls, the two 
letters s^rt-verhatim and literatim the fame. There is.fornething 
very ridiculous, we think, in this duplication, however it may be 
explained. If the fair writer aftually made the fame letters do 
duty twidb over, after a certain interval for oblivion—as economi¬ 
cal preachers are faid to do with their fermons—it gives us rather 
a lower idea of her inventive powers than we fhould otherwife be 
difpofed to entertain; and, even if it be repeated by millake, in 
coofequence of two copies being found among her papers, ilill the 
variations and t^e diftance of the dates Hiow that (he paid a de¬ 
gree of attention to thefe jgerformances which their^intrinlic im- 
portancoifcarcely appears to merit. The letter itfelf, as it Hands 
in its earlielt and bed form, is as follows. * 

‘ As your Grace tenders my peace o:^ mind,* you will be glad to 
hear I am pot so angry as I was. I own I was much moved in spi¬ 
rit at hearing* you neglected* your health ; but sine® you have bad 
advice, tliere is one safe step taken. As for me, I have swallowed 
the weight of an apothecary in medicine ; and what t am the better, 
except more patient and less credulous, I know not. I have learnt 
to bear my infirmities, and not to truit to the skill of physicians for 
Curing them. I endeavour to drink deep of philosophy, and he wise 
when I cannot be merry—easy when I cannot be glad—content with 
wliat cannot be mended-—and patient where there is no redress. The 
mighty can do no more, and the wise seldom do as much. You see 
I am in the nftin content with myself, though many would quarrel 
with such an insignificant idle inconsistent person : but I am resolv¬ 
ed to make the best of all circumstances around me, that tliis short 
life may not be half lost in pains, “ well remembering and applying, 
the necessity of dyings” Between the periods of birth and burial 
I would fain insert a little happiness, a little pleasure, A little peace : 
to-day is ours, yesterday is past, and to-morrow may never come. 

1 wonder people can so much forget death, when all we see before 
us is but succession ; minute succeeds to minute, season to season; 
summer dies as winter comes. The dial marks the change of hour ; 
every night brings death-like sleep ; and morning seems a resurrec- , 
tion j yet, i^hiie all changes and decays, we expect no alteration; * 
unapt to live, unready to die, we lose the present and seek the fu¬ 
ture ; ask much for what we Ij^ve not j tliank Providence but little 
for w’hat we have : our youth has no joy^ cur middle age no quiet, 
oup old age no Mse, no indulgence; ceremony is tlic tyrant of this 
day ; fashion of the other*; business of tlie next. Little is allowed 
to freedom, happiness, and cpnteiiry>latioh; the adoration of our Cre¬ 
ator ; the admiration pf his works ; and the inspection of ourselves. 
But why should I trouble your Grace with these reflections. WTiat 
my little knowledge can suggest, f ou must know better: what mjr 
VOL. \v, NO. 29. T short 
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short experidce bas sh6.wii) you must have better observed.' I. 
54 — 56 . 

We add the following short passages from Bath in the year 
1740 i to show that the fair writer’s vivacity was not <jiilted by 
arriving at the mature age of twenty. 

‘ I hear every day of peoplels pumping their arms or legs for the 
rheumatism ; but the pumping for wit is one of the hardest and most 
fruitless labours in the world. I should be glad to send you some 
news; but all the news of the place would be like the bills of morta¬ 
lity ; palsy*) four; gout, six ; fever, one, &c. &c. We hear of no¬ 
thing but Mr Such-a-one is not abroad to-day. Oh! jio, says an¬ 
other, poor gentleman, he died to-day. Then anotlier cries, My 
party was made for quadrille to night; but one of thS gentlemen has 
had a second stroke of the palsy, and cannot come out. There is 
•nodepending upon people; nobody minds engagements. Indeed, 
the only thing one can do to-day, we did not do the day before, is 
to die; not that I woufd be hbVried, by a love of variety and novelty, 
to do so irrepar^le a thing as dying, * &c.—* As for modern mar- 
riages, they are great infringers of the baptismal vow ; for 'tis com¬ 
monly the pomps and vanities of tliis wicked world on one side, and 
the sinful lusts of the flesh on the other. For my part, when I mar¬ 
ry, I do not intend to enlist entirely under the banners of Cupid or 
Plutus, but take prudept consiBeration and decent inclination for 
my advisers. 1 like a coach and six extremely ; but a strong appre¬ 
hension of repentance would not sofler me to accept it from many 

that possess it. I had little acquaintance with . ; for I never 

run into Aaron’s idolatry, nor could I ever bow the knee to Mam¬ 
mon. To say the truth, he is the god of our fathers, and the god 
of our mothers. As the Israelites made their children pass through 
the fire to Baal, there are few' good Christians w'liq would not make 
^ their children pass through misery to Mammon. ’ I. 76. 77. 83. 

This last extract will give our readers som8 idea of the fashion¬ 
able freedom, from which, we have hinted, that oifr mofe prud¬ 
ish age has shrunk back. There is a great deal of a more decided 
character, after she comes to be married ;—but we shall satisfy 
ourselves with adding this lively hint to her sister, upon the first 
appearance of a fashion which we had thought far more modern. 

* ‘ I do not know what will become of your fine shape^; there is 
*a fashionable make which is very strange. I believe they look in 
Loi^don as they did in Rome after rape of the Sabines. ’ L 
126, 127.. . . 

/Tnd this little anticipation of the exploits of sort]^ of her mili¬ 
tary beaux, who had been ordered on forlign service. 

* I think they will die of a panic,, and save their enemies’ powder. 
Well, tliey are projjer gentlemen. Heaven defend the nunneries! 
As for the garrisons, they w'ill be saf^ enough. The fatlier confes¬ 
sors will have more consciences to cpiiet tlian the surgeons will have 

w'ounds 
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wounds td I would'T^tiire a wa^ Flanders increases ia 

the christenings snore than in the btnrials of the week. * 1. 183. 

These, ufion the whole, we think are favourable specimens; 
and if tne«wh(^e t>ook were of the same quality, it ‘would be 
very entertaining. 'Fhe greater part of it, however, is far infe¬ 
rior I and, though we have too greaf a regard for our readers to 
annoy them wi^ many specimens of absolute dulness, we'Cannot 
do our duty without laying before them a few instances of that 
overlaboured and uneasy wit which has afflicted us so often in the 
course of our reading. We find ourselves just at this descrip¬ 
tion of the furniture of an old manrion. 

‘ Tljere are long tables in the room tliat have more feet than the 
caterpillar you immured at Byllstrode. Why so many legs are need* 
ful to stdnd still, 1 cannot imagine, when I can fidget upon two. 
There is a goodly chest of drawers in the figure of a cathedra], and 
a looking-glass, which Rosamond or Jane Shdte may have dressed 
their headsaiii. Amongst the old furniture, 1 must not forget the 
clock, who has indeed b^n a time-server. It has struck the blessed 
minutes o^ the Reformation, Restoration, Abdication, Revolution, 
and Accesrion, and, by its relation to time, seems too to have some 
to eternity. It is like its old master, only good to point the hour 
to industry,—to wake the slothful soui to labour,—^to mark the time 
by voice, though not by action. It is the minister of old care,* See. 
—‘ If age be honourable, why should I neglect the fane of antique 
structure, which shookjtvith the wind that blew the Danes to Britain; 
turned with the blast that sent our hero Richard to the holy wars, 
and then stoo^ fair for France tvlth Edward, moved with the glo. 
rious gale that brought a conquered king from France tvith our 
young victor the Black Prince. It pointed out the hour for gal- 
lant Henry to attempt a kingdom greater than his own; it obeyed 
the wind that brought «ver the chastiser of wicked Rjchard; then 
turned full to the happy wind lliat scattered tlie Armada, and mov¬ 
ed as readily to the fair gale that wafted over our glorious Wil¬ 
liam : but of late days it has seldom stirred ; tired of bringing ter¬ 
ror to nothing but a timorous valetudinarian, or informing the spleen 
when the wind is in the east; aivd, loath to have the idleness of 
some admiral imputed to its advice, it moves no more, but seems , 
indeed to b^fobnded upon steady and fixed principles, and I be¬ 
lieve will turn no more, except it be for Vernon. What will your 
Grace say to this inventory ? •! am asliamed ; but I observe peo¬ 
ple are apt to converse like the company they keep j and reallji I 
see hardly any shing but ^his poor fane planted on an aged oak 
just over against my window, and I nothing but the clock 
telling me how I kill time, while I tinhappily reflect the sad re¬ 
venge it will take upon me; therefore, what can I repeat but "what 
I learn ? I am spinning out*a happy hour; such I account it when 
I write to you; and really I hjflre not the art of abbreviatioQ. 

1 . 141-144. 
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'The same outrageous determination to be witty dictated the fol¬ 
lowing description of a sea captain. 

* The good captain is so honest and so fierce^ a bad conscience 
Md a cod courage cannot abide him. He thinK he hasra good ti¬ 
tle to reprove any man that is not as honest, and to beat any man 
that is not as valiant, as himSelf. He hates every vice of nature 
but wrath, and every corruption of the times but tyVannyi A pa¬ 
triot in his public character, but an absolute and angry monarch in 
his family, he thinks every man a fool in politics who is not angry, 
and a knave if he is not perverse. Indeed, the captain is well in his 
element, and may appear gentle compared to die -waves and vnnd ; 
but on the happy quiet shore he seems a perfect wliirlwind. He is 
much fitter to hold converse with the hoarse Boreas in his wintry ca- 
wem, than to join in the whispers of Ze]{)hyrus in Flora’s honeymoon 
cf May. I was afraid, as he walked in the garden, that he would 
fright away the larks .and ni^tingales; and expected to sec a flight 
of see-gulls hovering about him. The amphibiouj pewet found him 
too much a water animal for his acquaintance, and fled wTdi terror. * 
1 . 181, 182. 

The reader may also take this picture of a country family, as a 
partner in the same style of drawing. 

* His wife he has always kept in the country to nurse seven or 
eight daughters, after bis own manner ; and the success has answer¬ 
ed the design. He has taught them that all finery lies in a pair of 
Ted-heeled shoes; and as for diversion for, as I suppose they call it, 
fiin), there is nothing like blind man’s buff. Thus dressed and thus 
accomplished, he brought them to our races, and cu.ried them to 
the ball, where, poor girls, they expected to be puie merry, and to 
play at puss in the corner, and hunt die whistle; but seeing there 
was nothing but footing, which they had never been suffered to do 
in their shoes, and right hand and left, whic^ their father thought 
too much for Vomen to know, they fell asleep, as they had often 
been used to do, without Aeir supper. ’—* You have" no such good 
folks in Buckinghamshire. There your Grace saw a fine import¬ 
ation of S- - *s. They had one article of behaviour so un¬ 
taught as to appear natural. These have not one manner that 
seems acquired by art. The two families w^ould make a fine con- 
‘toast. Pray do but figure the Mademoiselles Catheri^as advancing 
in state to meet these jumping Joans. To be sure, seeing Madame 
courtesy so low, they Would think she meant to play at leap-frog, and 
would jump over her head before she got to die extremest sink of 
her courtesy. * I. 237, 238. 

^ The following, as it nods a little towards seriousness, is con¬ 
siderably worse. ‘ j 

‘ One sees a good deal of the world at Tunbridge. There is one 
man drinking waters to cure him of\he,ill consequence of sloth and 
avarice, and the melancholy renaesnbrance of having denied himself 

the 
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the benefits of his time, and others the assistance of his mone^. 
There the splendid South Sea Director would wash away tlie recol¬ 
lection of his iniquity^ and, by magnificence, giM his crime till fools 
admire an<^envy it* How many adorn their guilt and. misery to 
catch diat appiobation from others their own heart denies ! These 
waters would indeed be of great use, could they but make Directors 
void the >form that never dies; but conscience is a dragon not to be 
charmed by all the sweetest songs of the Syren pleasure; and in the 
midst of these diversions, and die gaiety of company, diey seem to 
me not to be able to speak peace to dicir souls, * &c. 1. 247, 248. 

The following short passage is in far better taste. She is 
spdaking of oir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia. 

* I am as fatigued widi his hero’s adventures as if I had rode be¬ 
hind hiin. He out-quixotes •Quixote; knights, brave f»r miscreant* 
are unhorsed ; ladies, fair or foul, chaste or wicked, fall in love with 
him : between the lance of Mars and the arrow of Cupid, no age or 
sex escape him unhurt. Then the fair Princess bathing for die good 
of the publft! I took great care no such accident should happen at 

Mary-le-bone.-Every one is in wrath at Sir John Norris's retumi 

1 hope the next expedition will be in mackarel season, and then we 
shall take something. ’ II. 54, 55. 

The iollowing remarks upon the effect of Sir Robert Wal¬ 
pole’s downfal are more interesting, because more applicable to 
other time«, than most of her occasional raoralization. 

* I imagine the study of physiognomy must be very entertaining 
at present. One miglTt see Hope silting in a dimple. Fear skulk¬ 
ing in a frown. Haughtiness sitting on the triumphal arch of an 
eyebrow, and Shame lurking under the eyelids; then in wise by¬ 
standers we might see Conjecture drawing the eyebrows together, or 
Amazement lifting«thcm up. A man in place bringing his flexible 
countenance to the taste of the present times, smiling about die 
mouth as if he was pTeased with the change, but wearing a little 
gloom on the fdtehead that betrays his fear of losing by it. Men 
that never were of any consequence wrapping themselves up in the 
mystery of politics, and seeming significant; as if, when times alter* 
they had a right to expect to be wise. Then the vacant, smiling 
countenances of those civil people that would intimate they would 
do any thii^ ^or any body. The asses that, in lions* skins, have • 
brayed for their party, throwing off their fierceness, and appearing 
in their proper shape of patient lolly, that will carry a heavy burden 
through dirty roads. Then the state swallows, that have ever lived 
in the sunshine of favour, withdrawing from die declining season \)f 
power. Then %e thermameters, weathercocks, and dials of the 
state, will scarce know what to say, how to turn, or which way to 
point. They who have changed \iletr coat with every blast, what, 
must they do till they know whicli way the wind blows ? Unhappy 
ignorance, diat knows not if ^refeijnent comes from the east or from 
the west, or yet from die south! The® what will tljose noble pa- 
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tiiots do vfhose honesty consists in being always angry* now they 
know not whom to be angry with ? These occurrences give one too 
great an insight into mankind* for one receives bad impressions of 
them by seeing them in these hurries; while, fee* hastei^ they leave 
the cloak of hypocrisy behind* and show the patched* stained* and 
motley habit of their minds. * „ 

* All I expect* is, to see those that lately have appeared as knaves 
look like fools; those that have looked like fools appear as knaves. 
1 tpDuld the good precept* be angry and sin not* were divided be¬ 
tween the parties in power and out of it; that tlie first would not sin* 
and the second would not be angry: but between the wickedness of 
the powerful* and the wrath of the disappointed, there is no peace 
in Israel. * II. 152, 153. 

This is about the best of her seriousness; but her vocation is 
di^cidedlv for satirical trifling. For example— 

* I want to know how the world goes on; we stand still here. 

Dulness* in the solemn garK of wisdom* wraps us in its gentle wing; 
and here we dream that others do ill, and happy are we^that do no¬ 
thing. One yawns there is peace in solitude; another stirs the fire, 
and cries how happy is liberty and independence; another takes a 
pinch of snufF* and praises leisure; anotlier pulls a knotting shuttle 
out of her pocket* and commends a little innocent amusement; 
their neighbour, more, laborio^is* making a lace w'itli two bobbins, 
says business should be preferred to pleasure and diversions. How 
wise is every body by their own fire-side* and how happy every one 
in tlieir own way ! What glorious things do the ambitious say of 
ambition* and what mighty phrases do they adorn t^ie giant with ! 
How civilly do the indolent speak of idleness, and how prettily do 
the trifling express trifles; how cunning do those think tlicmselves 
who live in cities, and how innocent do they lopk upon themselves 
to be who dwell in the country. * 11. 150, 151. 

* Among, many reasons for being stupid* it may be urged it is 
being like other people* and living like one’s neighbours; and indeed 
without it* it may be difficult to love some neighbours as oneself: 
now* seeing the necessity of being dull, you won’t* I hope* take it 
amiss that you find me so ; but consider I am involved in mists from 
the sea* and that the temperament of the air and die manners of 
the place contribute to my heaviness. It provokes me to hear people 
that live in a fog talk of the smoke of London* ana that they can¬ 
not breathe there : a proper reason for them to stay away who were 
made for nodiing but to breathe. *^But people in town Have other 
si^ns of life. But to the good folks that talk in that manner* nothing 
is an obstruction of life but an asthma. ’«. I. 235. ^ 

It would be very easy te cite fifty such passages ; but for those 
who have not already determined to look into the book for them¬ 
selves* we fear we have already cited too much. We ought,- in¬ 
deed, to have noticed some pas^ges profound erudition about 
Horus and Cerberus, Horatius Codes, and Pythagoras and also 
I some 
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some of the elaborate eulogies bestowed on the Dutchess of Port¬ 
land, and my Lord Duke and the infant Marquis; but meritori¬ 
ous and characteristic as all these things are, we have no longer 
room Tor«them. 'Upon the whole, we think the vivaeity of these 
letters attractive; —though it is sometimes childish, a^ almost 
always theatrical. We mink the fumiliar style excellent, and the 
eloquence abominable; and are of opinion, that they would have 
been infinitely more charming, if two thirds of the wit could 
have been exchanged for a few traits of simplicity and affeolion. 
Comparing them even with the earliest letters of Lady Mary 
Wortley, it* is impossible not to be struck with the vast superio¬ 
rity of the latter, in sound sense, good taste, and facility. There 
is, in those delightful compositions, such a mixture^of just think¬ 
ing and solid sagacity, as gives both dignity and relief to the wit 
and trifling which intervenes; and the trifling itself is far more 
graceful and striking, both because k is less laboured, and infi* 
nitely less verbose. Mrs Montagu certainly comes nearest that 
admirable model in her lighter strokes of personal satire, and the 
purity of such parts of her diction as she had* not determined 
to make splendid. . 

In making these strictures on the letters before us, we do not 
forget that they were all written Aider thp age of twenty-three; 
and have even a reasonable degree of faith in the editor, when he 
assures us, that if we will only have patience, we shall find her 
hand improve astoifishingly in the course of the next five or six 
volumes. s\ll we say is, that there are great faults in the vo¬ 
lumes before us; and that wc do not exactly perceive the ne¬ 
cessity of reading the bad letters before we are favoured with 
the good. If ^he letters were all as good as Lady Mary's^ 
the editor may depend upon it, that the public will neither buy* 
nor admire .twenty volumes of them} and if there be ten or 
twelve volumes out of the twenty that are not quite so good, we 
are clearly of opinion, that the best thing he can do for his aunt’s 
glory and his own credit, is to suppress these twelve,—together 
with four or five of the remaining eight. There are many workS| 
besides those of the old Sybil, the value of which may be pi^ 
(iigiousljf increased by diminishing their number. 
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Art. VI. Application de la Theorie de la Legidation PenaUt 
ou Code de la Svreti PMique et Particulieref fmdS^ sur Us 
regUS de la MoraU XJnvoerseUe^ sur U droit des genstou 'primitif 
des societdsf et stir Uur droit partkidier^ dans Vetat actael de la 
cmlization ; redige en privet pour Us Etats de sa J^ajesti U 
Boi de Baviere. Dedie d sa Majeste, et imprime avec son au^ 
torkation. Par Scipion Bexon, ancien Avocat, oiRcier du Mi- 
Iliftere public, Commilfaire du Roi, Juge de Paix, Accufatear 
militaire, Accufateur public, Prefident du Tribunal Criminelde 
Paris; adtuellement Vice'prefident du Tribunal Civil de la m&me 
ville; ancien ProfeiTeur de LegiilationCriminelle ^ I’llniverfitede 
Jurifprudence, &c. &c. Folio, pp. 752. Paris, 1807. 

"I^E deem i: of great importance to give fome account of this 

* * book, while ihe peikil code of our own country remains in 
a date of fucb extreme imperfe£lion, and the community in ge- 
tieral feems fo indifferent about its amendment. 

When a man like Blackftone, in whom education, profeflion, 
iituation and profped^s in life, combined to engender the admira¬ 
tion of whatever was eft<rbli(hed, and who, in his review of the 
laws of England, fcarcfly ever finds room for any thing but praife 
•^when a man of this defcription appears the herald of blame, we 
may fafely conclude that the evil is not only indifputable, but fla¬ 
grant. Tills popular author, however, * afteir obferving that, * in 
proportion to the importance of the criminal law, ouj^ht alfo to be 
the care and attention of the legiflature in properly forming and 
enforcing it; and that it ihould be conformable to the di£i;ates of 
truth and juftice, the feelings of humanity, and the indelible rights 
'' of mankind, * proceeds to tell us, that it hss hitherto exifled in 
all the countries of Europe, and England among ,the reft, in a 
very different iituation ; for, on the other hand, he adds, * either 
' from a want of attention to thefe principles, in the Brft concodion 
of the laws} and adopting, in their ftead, the impetuous dictates 
of avarice, ambition and revenge; from retaining the difeordant 
^cpolitical regulations which fucceffive conquerors or faflions have 
. eftabliihed, in the various revolutions of governmentfrom giv¬ 
ing a lading eflicacy to fan£iions that were intended to be tempo- 
sary, and made (as Lord Bacon expfcffes it) merely upon the fpur 
of rhe occafion ; or from, laftly, too haftily employing fuch means 
as are greatly difproportionate to their enU, in order to check the 
progre^ of fome very prevalgut offence; from fome, or from all 
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of thefc catifeSy it hath happened that the cfiminal law isj in twrjf 
country of EuropCf more rude and imperfe£l than the civil. * 

This is a remarkable pafTitge; and deferving of the moil pro¬ 
found meditation. • It is a defcription, perfe£ily jult, apd, as far 
as it goes» accurate, of the manner in which a great part, not on¬ 
ly of the criminal law, but of the Mihole body of law, civil, cri¬ 
minal and doifllittitional, has been built up in every country in 
Europe. To reafon, ferioully and finoerely endeavouring to trace 
out the footlleps of utility, or to dlfcover the regulations by w]^h 
the greateft profperity might be fecured to the whole community, 
nations hitheKo have owed very little. It is to the accidental, hue 
in feveral refpe^s unavoidable connexion between the interefts of 
the community, and the intereds of the governing clades, that the 
nations t)f the world owe almod all that is excellent m the a^ual 
fyftem of their laws. " 

Of the defeats in our criminal code,«B}acktlone goes on to lay,* 

* Thefc h«ve chiefly arifen from too fcrupulous an adherence ta 
fome rules of the ancient common law, when tlte reafons have 
ceafed upon which thofe rules were founded. * T^iis, too, is aa 
important obfervation, and one which we fliould fcarcely have ex¬ 
pelled from the great champion of * the wifdom of our ancef- 
tors i ’ and one of the great abho^ers of^ innovation. ‘ Thofe 

rules, the reafons for which have ceafed to exid, * are they all to 
be difearded ? This is rather a fweeping decifion ; efpecially if we 
include among them,* as we plainly ihuuld, all thofe which never 
had any reafon, or never any but a bad one. Such a propofition 
in a more modern author, would run fome rilk of being repre- 
fented as abfolutely revolutionary and Jacobinical. We fliall quote 
but one other palftge from this great Englifli lawyer, before pro¬ 
ceeding to the work qf his foreign difciple. , 

After exhibiting fome famples of abfurdity and mffchievoufnefs 
in our criminal laws, and dwelling with lamentation upon the ob¬ 
vious necefllty of amendment, he adds, ‘ Were even a committee 
appointed, but once in an hundred years^ to iievife the criminal 
law, it could not have continued to this hour a felony, without 
benefit of clergy, to be feen for one month in the company of per- , 
fons who^raA themfclves, or are called, Egyptians, ’ f &c. &c.* 
With thefe few but llriking admonitions, as to the wifdom and 
the necefTity of looking at hoftie in all our reflexions upon fub- 
jects of univerfal importance, we pafs at once to the conflderation 
of the work bffore us. • 


The king of Bavaria, like our Edward the First, is a never-end¬ 
ing reformer. During the few tnonths of peace which succeeded 
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the treaty of AmienS) the periodical p.ubUcations of the Continent 
were filled with the accounts of the plans which he was pursuing 
Jor the improvement of his (government, and for meliorating the 
condition, of his subjects. We find, by the pcblicatioyp before us, 
that he has not abandoned the work, even in the season of war ; 
•that he has not shrunk fromca fundamental reform of the condi« 
tion of his people in that cardinal point, on which theif condition 

eminently depends,—the administration of justice. 

.The course, too, which he has pursued, is one which, in its 
general bearing, is distinctly traced by the hand of wisdom. He 
looked out for an individval whom reputation designated as fl¬ 
uently fit, and whom particular recommendation* no doubt, sing¬ 
led out as the most fit, to draw up a code of laws ; and to him 
he gave a commission to execute the important task. * The code, 
as proposed by the author, was printed and published ; that what¬ 
ever the observations of tl^e people for whom it was designed, or 
«f the enlightened men of all Europe, might offer for i,ts improve¬ 
ment, might be received before it was finally adopted; and, if 
sot rejected i^pon such a trial, tliat it might afterwards be estab¬ 
lished with all the advantages which those means of perfecting it 
could supply. Had the choice of the man, to whom the pri¬ 
mary operations were ^entrusted, been as fortunate as the plan was 
prudent, our present task would have been much easier, and 
more delightful, than it is likely to be. 

The work to which our attention is now directed, is intended 
to exhibit a complete set of penal enactments^ and -sf regulations 
or enactments of police; together with such elucidations of the ge¬ 
neral principles of law, as may show the reasons of the several 
enactments proposed, and afford the instruction most necessary to 
estimate justly what has here been performgd. 

The system of penal enactments, together with such provisions 
as M. Bexon thinks belong to the head of police, he designates by 
the general title of * Legislation de la Surete. ’ The idea he 
seems to have entertained, that police and penal law fell both, 
and to the exclusion of other branches of law, under this deno¬ 
mination, is the most probable reason that can be assigned for his 
joining the legislation of police with that of crimes i/nd punish¬ 
ments, as possessing, with each other, a connexion more intimate 
than subsists between either of theni and any other branch of law, 
and as forming, together, one great and entire department pf legal 
regulation. < ‘ 

An 

* Not one individual oaly has undertaken the work. There is a 
* Projet redig^ pour les etats de S. M. Je Roi de Baviere, par M. 
Klinschrod. * 
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An indication is aiForded thus early., of what is but too fully 
confirmed in the sequel,—that M. Bexon’s manner of thinking is 
far too vague, for much improvement in the science of legislation 
to be e jtp^ted from his best exertions. Security is mt the ^ject of 
penal laws and laws of police alone. Civil and constitutional laws 
contribute to it quite as essentially^ and, in many instances, as 
directly,*as‘p£fhal laws themselves. ■ Security is the Joint result of 
the whole system of legislation; and cannot be obtained where 
any part is wanting or defective. What, for example, would be 
the security of property, though the penal liws against theft and 
robbery weroever so perfect, if there were no civil laws to compel 
the payment of debts, and the performance of contracts? On a 
distinction thus perfectly inapplicable, it is melancholy to observe 
the stress which is laid by M. Bexon. He regards it as a dis¬ 
covery of his own making, of the greatest consequence, andTas 
forming one of the most lemarkabU chanKterisrics of his book. 
Formerly* nations, he tells us, were too little enlightened to have 
any just conception of it. Civil laws occupied, to great purpose, 
their attention ; but the great, and still more interesting subject, 

* la legislation de la surete, n’a gueres ete, dans I’antiquite, I’objet 
des meditations des ecrivains et de la sollicitude des Gouverne* 
mens- * * , 

I. Police. —^This, as forming the branch of the subject un¬ 
dertaken by M. Bexon, which in his large volume is first pre¬ 
sented to our view, *is the part on which we shall first submit 
our observations. He has traversed the ground with sufficient 
minuteness; and few, among the particulars which called for his 
notice, have escaped it; but the sort of eye with which he sur¬ 
veyed it, was thSt of a man better disposed, than qualified, to 
find out the improv%ments capable of being effected in it. A few# 
sentences, o^ articles, as he calls them, from the cbmmencement 
of his ‘ Code de Police Administrative, ’ will afford some means 
of judging of the species of instruction which, on this head, he 
has afforded us. 

* Art. L Definition de la Police Administrative.—La police ad¬ 
ministrative est instituee pour veilfer au maintien de la surete gene** 
rale et defla^aix publique, a la conservation des personnel et des, 
choses .' 

He must have had a ver^ singular conception of what a de¬ 
finition is, who could call this a definition. * Administrative 
police is instituted for the purpose of watching over the mainten¬ 
ance of general security and public peace, over the preservation 
of persons and things. * Now^, though this may be perfectly just 
and true, it is no more a deffiiition of the peculiar functions and 
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objects of policet tban of any other power or institution in society. 
The executive power of the King, for example—Is not that also 
set up for the purpose of watching over the general security and 
the publicpreservation of pfcrsons and things ? 
Is not the Judicative pffuscTt in all its branches, instituted for the 
same purposes ? For what if the Icf^islaiive jpotcer appointed, but 
to watch over the maintenance of the general security and the 
public peace ? Even the mililat’y power itself is instituted for no 
other purpose *, by being ever ready to nid in suppressing all ene¬ 
mies, both internal and external, by whom that security may be 
threatened to be disturbed. Let us try another article. 

‘ L’action de la police administrative precede neqessairement celle 
de la justice f elles sont liees entre elles. consequentes I’un de I’autre, 
e^ les contraventions aux reglemens de la premiere entraihent des 
peines qui sont prononc6es par la seconde.' 

This is another piece outr of the same mint, and from under 
the same die}—puerility, prattle, an identical proposition, or a 
proposition little better than identical. If the business of police 
be, as M. Bexon defines it to be, to bring criminals before the 
judgment seat, and that of judicature to pronounce upon them, 
how could it happen, but that the one of these operations should 
precede the other; that they Should be connected together ; and, 
as the first precedes the last, so the last must be Consequent up¬ 
on the first } All, however, fortunately is not so bad. The 
fourth article is as follows. * 

* Elle ne prononce sur auenne infraction aux lois, nitei? clle cn re¬ 
cherche les auteurs ; elle constate les actions defendues, et ressemble 
les indices et les preuves des fails que sa surveillance n’a pu em- 
p£cher. * 

Here at last, then, we have some tangible distinction brought in¬ 
to view. What the police does not, is, to exercise judicial power. 
What it does, is, to find out delinquents, take notice of delin¬ 
quencies, and obtain proofs. So far as these operations extend, 
and so far as they are left to be performed by police, she is strict¬ 
ly the handmaid of judicial power; and the service which she 
t renders is twofold. 1. Service in securing the person of the de¬ 
linquent ; 2. Service in securing the evidence of his'guilt. These 
two services, however, are part of the general business of crimi¬ 
nal procedure, and, strictly speaking, do not belong to police. 
Criminal tribunals, if properly consitutrd, would be the best de¬ 
positaries of all the powers, whether artojudiciary'or posrjudici- 
ciary, immediately necessary to their own decisions. As matters, 
however, are still situated all ovet'Europe, we can see conveni¬ 
ence, and utility in employing the powers established for purposes 
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of police, in the antejudiciary part of criminal process; and, ac¬ 
cordingly, we are not much displeased to see this employment as¬ 
signed to them by M. Bexon. We are sorry, however, to ob¬ 
serve the liyiits bettveen the powers of judicature and the powers 
of police so little understood by this lawgiver, as to find him con¬ 
founding ^riminal procedure with poKce, and representing the of¬ 
fices of the former, if not as the exclusive, at least as the princi¬ 
pal and distinctive offices of the latter. 

The points on which M. Bexon’s code of police is intended to 
bear, arc classed and denominated in the following manner. 

I . irhe severaMcinds of oifficers, with their respective functions, 
necessary to carsy the provisions of police into execution j 2 . Pri¬ 
sons } 3. Beggars, vagabonds, and the means of proj^iding them 
with wcfrlc; 4«. Religion; 5. Manners and public decency^ 
6 . The sfatr of persons; under which title are included regis¬ 
tration of biiths, deaths, and acts, tltt burisri of the dead, the 
cognizance«of sudden or secret deaths, &c.; 7. The honour and 
loputation of persons; 8 . Health of persons; 9. Security of 
person*!; 10 Security of persons at the moment of their birth ; 

II . Commerce in general; under which title the author describes 
a board of superintendaiice of commerce, and the functions 
which he destines it to perform ; 1 ^. Sale fif commodities ; 13. 
Rural property,’’ of its different kinds ; 14. Damage and destruc¬ 
tion ; 1.5. Instruction of the people, and in the country. These 
subordinate heads the author places in three grand divisions. 
1. The first fi^e go under the title of ‘ Genlral Security and 
P t^BLiG Peace ; * II. The succeeding five under the title of 
‘ Persons ; ’ III. And the last five under that of * Kings. * 

Such is the narufe of M. Bexon’s endeavours in legislation, that 
it is impossible to gain any notion of his general views, except 
by travelling minut'.dy through all the particulars on which he has 
thought proper to enlarge; and then endeavouring to combine 
those particulars according to their genera! relations; a labour 
which he as little tlii"ks of- performing for his reader as for him¬ 
self. To do this, even for that department of his work which 
relates to police, would far exceed tlic limits which are necessari- , 
ly assigned*to our present (-bserv.ations; and, therefore, we can 
say little more with respect to its details, than that the author ap¬ 
pears to have been most conscientiously industrious; that he has 
read the best b^oks, and shows a sincere desire to recommend the 
best regulations. A nuif.ber of important particulars are thus 
brought together; and on not a fewgf those pmiculars very good 
suggestions are pr*»'ientod ; but, for the improvement of criminal 
legislation as a science, wc greitly fear that Iiighcr and more im- 
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posing qualifications than are united in*M. Bexon will he found 
indispensable. 

But though we cannot fupply for M. Bexon thofe generaliza- 
tionSj without which his labours can be of little hfe to the advance¬ 
ment of fcience, we may attempt what, if we can accomplifli it, 
wdll be of much more impoftance, viz. to trace accurately the 
true limits by which the fun£lions of police are feparated from 
that of criminal judicature. The confulion which we have found 
in the ideas of almoA all writers on the fubjeft, and the confe- 
quent imperfection which the praClicai arrangements founded on 
thofe ideas every where exhibit, fufhciently demondCate the utili¬ 
ty of offering fome precife conceptions refpeCiing •■this ill defined 
clafs of political functions. 

4 n regard to the execution of the laws, the two primary ofEces 
are, i. Thofe of civil judicature; 2 . Thofe of criminal judica¬ 
ture* It is perfefUyplain, in the firlt place, that, as far as thefe 
extend, police has no admiffion. The fund^ions of judicature may 
be diftinguifhed into three ftages. 1 . The antejudicial; 2 . The 
judicial; and, 3 . The pofljudlcia!. In the antejudicial funClioiis 
are included, the cognizance of the occafion for judicial decifion, 
the fecuring the perfons on whom the decifion may operate, and 
the fecuring the forthccmingnefs of whatever, in thechfles of per¬ 
fons or things, may be fuppofed capable of ferving as evidence. 
In the judicial fun^ions are included what, ufmg the word in a 
general fenfe, may be denominated the trial, comprehending the 
whole judicial examination of the cafe, together withUhe decifion. 
In the pofljudicial functions are included whatever is neceffary, in 
the ordinary courfe of things, to carry the fentence of the Jaw 
into execution. With the antejudicial, as witn the pofljudicial, 
though moft frequently with the latter, it has been common for 
the functions of police to be confounded. That courts of juftice, 
however, if eftablifhed in the belt form, could, with peculiar 
advantages, ezercife all the functions immediately fubfervient to 
the diftribution of juftice, there feems to be no doubt; and, if fo, 
whatever is immediately fubfervient, either to the collation of 
■rights, or the puniftiment of offences, is the bufinefs of judica- 
• ture, and not of police. ^ *’ 

But the fecurity which may be obtained by compelling fuch as 
are unwilling to fulfil the obligations impoied upon them by the 
law 6 , and by punifhing thofe who tranfgrefs the laws, is ftill an 
imperfedl fecurity ; and it is found that Cbrtain meafures may be 
adop^#for preventing injuries, by which that fecurity may be 
greatly increafed. Whatever is commanded by the law to be done, 
and has not been done ; whatever commanded by the law not to 
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be done, and has been done 5 . the cure of thefe evils, already es- • 
ifting, belongs to the hand of judicature. But certain things may 
be done to prevent thefe evils before they come into exigence; 
and thefe,* a%far as they confift in dire^l interference, conftitute' 
wh^t is ftriftly the bufinefs of police. Good laws, for example, 
for the puni^ment of houfebreakersi if well executed, would 
afford a certain degree of fecurity to us in our beds; l>ut add to 
thefe a well regulated watch, by which the intention u> break 
houfes is prevented from being carried into execution, and how 
greatly is that fecurity augmented ! 

But evils arififig from the lawlefs a£lions of their fellow-crea- 
tures, are not the pnly evils which men have to dread. There are 
phyfical calamities, and thefe, ip many inftances, fufcep^le, whol¬ 
ly or in part, of prevention. Such are, inundations, fires, conta-^ 
gions, tempefts, nuifances, want of the means of fubfiftence, and 
various other evils. The prevention ortremowl of thefe, or of 
their effe£ls,«as far as it is defirable that government ihould em¬ 
ploy diredf means for thofe ends, forms a clafs of operations which 
may-be ufefully united with the former. • 

Hitherto there is little or no diiliculty. Police is that branch 
of government, through which measures are taken for preventing 
lawless designs from being carried intd execution, and for prevent¬ 
ing or removing physical calamities. But besides the prevention of 
evils, there are various ways in which government, by very simple 
operations, may promote the welfare of the community j and ac¬ 
cordingly, partf at least, of these ameliorating functions have com¬ 
monly been regarded as entering into the business of police, and have 
been executed by police establishments with manifest advantage. 
Such are the superirftendance and improvement of public diver¬ 
sions, of the roads, and other means of internal communication. 
There are, however, other branches of ameliorative administra¬ 
tion, which seem of a different class from the functions of pre¬ 
ventive police;—the superintendance and improvement of edu¬ 
cation,—the superintendance and improvement of religious in¬ 
struction, and various others : and no line of distinction between 
these and the former can easily be drawn. Now this, it appears 
to us, has ghreft rise to an unfortunate confusion : for one of the 
most effectual among the indirect expedients for insuring good go¬ 
vernment, is to assign a clear *and well defined class of duties 
to every distinct set of public functionaries. It is by this means, 
much more reatTlly and mifeh more strongly perceived when the 
business is done well, and when it is,done ill. The honour is 
raised to a much higher pitch whfeh is bestowed upon good con- 
ducti and the infamy to a much higher pitch which falls upon 
bad conduct. To assign, on the other hand, a confused and 
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JU-defined mass of duties to any set of public functiontnes, it 
to create a temptation for negligence and misconduct} it is to 
hold up a screen between them and the public eye} it is even 
to shelter them in a great measure from the operation of the 
political .sanction; for the same cause that renders ineiEcacious 
the superintendance of the people, imbecilitates, at the leasts 
the superintendance of their official superiors. lh>r these reasons, 
we are inclined to think that there would be no inconsiderable 
advantage in keeping the preventive operations of police, and the 
ameliorative functions of government entirely distinct} and as 
there ought to be a department for preventive ^operations,, so, 
there ought to be another for ameliorative operations, each un¬ 
der its fej^rate head, that in this, ns in all other branches of go¬ 
vernment, responsibility, and individual rcsponsibiliiy, whenever 
It is possible, may be secured. But this topic, how important 
soever, has already detaii>;;d us too long from the still more im¬ 
portant subject, to which the greater part of M.. Bexpu’s work is 
necessarily devoted. 

II. Princtples of Penal Legislation —In laying down the 
general principles of penal legislation, and in construcring a pe¬ 
nal code, we find, unhappily, the same vacillation in the con¬ 
ceptions of M. Bexoq, as the Sj5ecimens of legislation he afforded 
us on the subject of police. An extensive acquaintance witli par¬ 
ticulars is certainly displayed, and the ideas of the best writers 
are frequently adopted and applied ; but powers to discriminate 
and combine,—to trace extensive diversities and lagreements,—- 
to pursue general principles to the ultimate limit in every direc¬ 
tion,—in short, to do, in any respect, what can be called service, 
in putting a complex, and, as yet, a confused subject into order, 
we must not look to meet with. His play here, as in the case 
of police, is to adopt the common division which he finds esta¬ 
blished, and, with little, if any, endeavour to trace connexions, to 
crowd together, under each of the heads he has chosen, as many 
particulars as his mind or other helps can suggest to him, as¬ 
signing them to this head or to that, by any casual point of re¬ 
lation which happens to present itself. 

A specimen of the vague generalities with whlcli the pages 
of speculation which precede his penal code are filled, will be 
no less necessary than in the case of his philosophizings on the 
subject of police. 

‘ The first rule of men’s actions it. morality.- This is one 
proposition. ‘ Men’s principal obligation is to respect the law 
Qj^^ations. * This is ^the next proposition. Are morali/y and 
law of nations here spoken of‘-as the same thing, or as differ¬ 
ent things ? If they arc the same thing, why call it by two 
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flames, and speak of it in two propositions ? This is an express 
contrivance to confuse and mislead. If they are not the same, 
but different, let us observe what is said of them. ‘ The first 
rule of action is morality. * Well; to say that any thingds a rule 
of action, is merely to say, in other words, that there is an obli¬ 
gation to ^bey it. If the first rule‘of men's actions, then, be 
morality, it follows, that it is their first obligation to respect, 
that is, to obey, morality. But we are told, in the next sen¬ 
tence, that it is their principal obligation to obey the law of na¬ 
tions. First and principal^ therefore, must mean different things. 
But«after morality is,/n/ obeyed, how will it be in our power 
to obey the law«of nations principally ? There are many pages 
of this sort of misty metaphysics ; but we pass on tewthe article 
in which he gives us the definition of civil and penal law. . 

* Art. 8. La loi civile est le tableau des devoirs que fhomme 
doit remplir dans I’etat dc societc; clle eft la seiie et la classification 
des droits que conserve, ou que conf6re le pacte social, et elle en 
regie I’exercice et I’usage. 

* ‘La loi penale est le moyen que la societe oppose a,la volontc de 
s’ecarter de ses devoirs ; elle prononce la privation, ou la perte d’un 
ou de plusieurs droits, proportioncllcment aux divers degres de la 
violation du pacte, ct des atteintes porf^es aux^droits qu'il assure ou 
qu’il accorde. * 

There are, in the firfl: claufe, two definitions of civil law, fepa- 
rate and independent. • 1 . ‘ The civil law is the pidlure of the 
duties which man ought to fulfil in the ftate of fociety. ’ But, 
according to tin’s account, civil law covers the whole field of mo¬ 
rality ; and this is what M. Brxon pofitively denied only a few 
fentences before, a. * Civil law is the feries and the claiTification 
of the righfs^W'hich the focial compa£l preferves or confers; and 
it regulates the exercile and the ufe of them. * Civil law, the 
feries, and clafiffication of rights ! Civil law is furely fomething 
more than this. A mere enumeration and claiTification would, 
be no law. Any man tl.at has talents for it may enumerate 
and clafiify rights, or what he chufes to confider as rights; but 
any man cannot make laws. To regulate the exercififc and ufe 
of rights, the hext thing aferibed to civil law, is no doubt part of 
its bufinefs ; but what is it that conttitutes rights ? They mult 
be created, before they are ready for regulation. ‘ jCreated f * fays 
M. Bexon, ‘ they are preferred or conferred by the focial com- 
padi.' The foflial compa^, then, according to M. Bexon, found 
I'ome rights ready made; others there were which itfelf made. 
Now, what were thofe riglits whieh exifted befrare the focial com- 
padf, and which the focial compadl; prefefve4 ? aOd what, again^ 
were thofe which the focial compj^£b added to them ? and what is 
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the focial cornpad itfelf ? On thefe queftions, totally unanfwer- 
ed, or rather, on a wretched and exploded theory, aflumed as true, 
does this definition of civil law depend. Let us fee, however, 
how he makes out the limits of penal law, thcvery fu))jed^ which 
he has affumed the talk of putting in order. 

* Penal law is the means which fociety oppofes to the will of 
departing from thofe duties. ’ The firft queftion to be hsked here 
is, what are * thofe duties,* the tranfgref&on of which, penal law 
is the means of preventing ? They muft be thofe duties fpoken of 
in the preceding fentence, * the duties which man ought to fulfil 
in the ftate of fociety. * But man ought to fulfil aU the dutieft of 
morality in a ftate of fociety. Therefore penal faw, by this defi- 
lution, is ^ommenfurate with the obligations of morality ^ which 
the author, as we have feen above, contradicts. <1 

Penal law, continues the definition, * pronounces the privation, 
or the lofs of one cr of f(^eral rights, in proportion to the differ¬ 
ent degrees of the violation of the compa^, and of the attempts 
made againft'the rights which it fecures or beftows. * Well,— 
here is fomething intelligible. Penal law is that which punishes. 
But what does it punifh ? Why, the violation of the social com- 
pact! But as no man ever (bowed, or can fhow, what are the 
rights which the focial compd6^ either fecured or beftowed ;—^to 
tell us that penal law is that which punifhes the violation of thefe 
rights, is to tell us that penal law is any thing which any body 
pleafes. 

Were we ever fo much difpofed, or ever fo mueh qualified to 
afford, on this occafion, the inftru^iion which M. Bexon unfor¬ 
tunately has not afforded, our limits would not permit. A few 
refleftions may, however, be introduced, for*drawing the line of 
diftinftion between the penal and other brspiches of law, and for 
reducing, to fomething approaching to precifion, the vague ideas 
which float in the heads even of the heft inftru£ted men, on this 
moft important, but little comprehended, fubjed. 

We take it for granted, that it can only be thofe aftions of 
mankind, from which good or evil may arife, that can be the ob- 
Jef^s of regulation, or of any denomination of law; and that riie 
end of all law is, to raife the good to its btgheft/ add to reduce 
the evil to its loweft quantity. 

Of thefe actions, one part is bf fuch a nature, that any co¬ 
ercive, meafures which the law would employ to produce thofe 
the OTO fort, and to prevent thofe of the othdr, would create 
more evil, than all the good which could be thus efie£l;ed, woidd 
4»e fufficient to compenfate'. Utility is therefore confulted, by 
leayisg all thia of a^iooa tethe motives which fociety itfelf 
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prefents for their regulation, by no further attempting to in¬ 
fluence them than by fuch indire^l means,—inftru£);ion, for ez- 
amplc'-^praife, blame, reward, difcredit, &c.—as the uncoer- 
cive poweK of th& community can employ. This we confider 
as the proper defcription of the ground which is occupied by 
morality. ^ • 

But of thcfe tame affions, which are the fources of happinefs 
or mifery, another clafs is of fuch a nature, that coercive mea- 
fures may be employed by the law to produce the one, and to 
prevent the other; the evil produced by the coercion being over¬ 
balanced by the good of which it is the occafion. Of the ac¬ 
tions, however,* which are thus diilinguifhed, part are of fuch a 
nature, that if, to the bare fompulHon requifite to produce the 
any^unifliment were added, visf. for not having done it with? 
out compulfion, this punifliment would produce more evil than 
good. This, therefore, is the domaiit of ndn-penal law. This 
is the clafe of adtions, of which the legillator commands that 
one part fliould be done, and another (hould not be done, and of 
which he appoints force to caufe the one part to'be done, and 
the other not to be done—but, in regard to which, he appoints 
nothing in the fhape of punishment to follow the non-fulfilment 
of his command. Thus, it is the command of the legiflator that 
debts fiiall be paid; and he appoints force to compel this pay¬ 
ment, wherever it is not voluntarily performed; but no punim- 
ment is inflidfed for *the non-payment of debts; and all themea- 
fures which fre employed againft the debtor, are intended mere¬ 
ly, however they may fometimes operate, to compel him to pay. 
As foon as he has paid, the hold of the law upon him is imme¬ 
diately relaxed. * 

Another class of these actions still remains ; a class, in regard 
to which, it is jiot only useful to employ force to compel the per¬ 
formance of the good part, and prevent the performance of th# 
bad; but in regard to which, if in any particular instance the 
good action is omitted, or the evil action is performed, punish¬ 
ment wisely inflicted upon the author of the mischief, may be 
productive of ^more good than evil. Thus, to take an example ^ 
that will at*once designate the province of penal, and that of non- 
penal law: A man has a pur^ in his pocket; an acquaintance 
comes up and borrows it of him, but afterwards refuses to re¬ 
turn it. The kw compels him to pay; but, after payment, in¬ 
flicts no punisnment. If,* instead of receiving the purse in loan, 
he had taken it away by stealth, ^the Jaw would not have been sa¬ 
tisfied with the restoration of the purse.; it would have super- 
added punishment. 
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This delineation, general as it is, of* the field of coercive^ law, 
conveys, we think, ideas at once clear and precise, both of its li¬ 
mits, and of its two grand divisions; 1. its first divisira, law 
simply coercive j its second division, law ' coerciva and pu¬ 
nitive. * 

' . . By 


♦ To the common legal reader, we are aware, that many things 
ift this draught, more especially in the part which relates to the civil 
branch of the law, will appear to be wanting. But let it be consi¬ 
dered, that the fundamental idea of a law is, that it Is a co^IMA^D, 
—die command of the legislature,—a command sanctioned by the 
eventual application of force. Now, of such commands, a division 
into those that are sanctioned by force unaccompanied with punish¬ 
ment, and those that are sanctioned by force accompanied widi pu¬ 
nishment, seems to be sufHcmtly complete and comprehensive. 

To render the will of the legislature clear and precise,, in regard 
to the actions which it commands or forbids, a variety of definitions 
are no doubt required. The command, for example, ‘ Thou shall 
not steal, * i. e. diou slialt not, in such and such a manner, take from 
another man his property,—is altogether unintelligible and inefficaci¬ 
ous, till the legislature has accurately defined what it is diat is to be 
considered as property.' But to define property is a most tedious 
operation, and requires the designation of all those circumstances by 
which property is in the first instance acquired^ and afterwards trans¬ 
ferred. It is very evident, that these definitions are^ altogether as 
necessary and essential to die penal branch of law, as to the non- 
penal; but, as society presents many more occasions for the opera¬ 
tions of non-penal, dian of penal laws, the non-penal branch pre¬ 
sented, of course, the most numerous occasions'’for the definitions 
in question ; and hence it was, and not from nny thing in the nature 
of the*case, that, in the book of laws, diey came to be joined with 
the civil branch, rather than with the penal. This conjunction, ar¬ 
bitrary as it is, has had the effect of making these definitions be con¬ 
sidered, as themselves, a part of the civil law. And this it is which* 
to the legal eye, in the draught of civil law above exhibited* where 
- to these definitions no place is allotted, may present the appearance 
of a blanki ' «* 

Amid the obscurity and confusion in which the ideas respecting 
law have hitherto been involved, it is'^no wonder that these definitions 
have been mistaken for law itself. So intimate has die associa¬ 
tion at last become, that it will require syv effort o£ i-cflection from 
most of our readers, to perceive the distinction by which they are so 
widely and essentially divided from one another. By confounding 
the ideas, even the modes* of expression have been confounded, and 
definitions presented in the language of commands. Thus, prmeriy 
in land shall be corvoeyed by livery ^ seisin; —this, though merely an 
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By this account it appeatls, that the primary operation of the 
legislator, in regard to coercive law, is to calculate goods and 
evils, from this it follows, that minute and careful analysis is 
the only ro9d by which he can arrive at the knowledge of the Te<« 
gulations, by which it is in his powe| to increase to the utmost 
the one, a|id digiinish to the utmost the other. Generalization 
and synthesis are, no doubt, the operations which he employs for 
putting his laws into order,—^for reducing them into the arrange¬ 
ment and form best adapted to general comprehension and recol¬ 
lection ; for the construction, in short, of his code. But it is to 
anatysis, and that of a species the most extensive, didicult and la^- 
borious, to whidh the faculties of man can be applied, that he 
must be indebted for the materials of which a perfect*code must 
be composed. And here lies the mistake of those who have hi-^ 
therto applied themselves to the work legisljition. Their great 
business, they conceived, was that of code-making,—was that of 
generalizatifln and synthesis,—putting together siffch crude or 
ready-made materials, as obvious considerations had suggested to 
others or to themselves; and introducing, perhaps, such detached 
amendments or supplements, as detached suggestions of utility 
recommended to them. But to trace the ramifications of good 
and evil through the whole field of human action; and upon 
complete and accurate knowledge, thus derived, and thus alone 
derivable, to found complete and accurate rules for the augment¬ 
ation of good,^and the diminution of evil, has been a task which 
legislators and code-makers have, from the first of them, down to 
M. Bexon inclusive, never so much as thought of performing. 

Mr Bentham, indeed, (of whose system we have given a very 
full account in the first article of our 4th volume), is the only au¬ 
thor who has attempted this most difficult and mosr important 
analysis; and imperfect as his success has necessarily been, we have 
no hesitation in saying, that he has done more to elucidate the 
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evidentiary formality, is talked of as the command of the legisla¬ 
ture. What,* however, the law says on this occasion is in the way 
of definition solely. In defining property in land, it was necessary 
to specify both what was essential to its first constitution, and whait 
to its subsequent transmission;—and this latter, by tlie law of* Eng¬ 
land, cannot be sftcomplished) without livery seisin. But, that this 
maxim is laid down substantially in the way of definition, and not. 
of command, !s evident from this, that me legislature commands no 
one either to give or take seisin. What it commands is merely, that 
land, of which seisin has been takei^ shall be considered as the pro¬ 
perty of the man to whom it is so cqnveyed; that land, of which 
seisin has not been thus taken, 8cc. shall not be so considered. 
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troe grounds of legislative interference, tlian all the jurists who 
ha d g one before him. 

When, according to this plan, the legislator sits down to com¬ 
pose a code of simply coercive, or of non-pehal lawsf his object 
IS, to find out all those actions of men, the doing of which, and 
idl those the not doing of which, would be followed by so much 
evil, as to surpass what would follow from the means necessary 
to compel, in each instance, the doing of the one, and the not 
doing of the other. In this investigation, he has two main points 
to consider; first, the evil to which each action has a tendency 
to give birth ; next, the evil to which those coercive means' he 
would employ for preventing it, would have a lendency to give 
birth. Trfese it is his business to •‘compare; and wherever he 
•finds the evil produced by the action, to surpass the evil producible 
by the means necessary to prevent it, there to establish his coer¬ 
cive law. 

Of those SiCtions which are the object of coercion Without pu¬ 
nishment, the principal class are of the negative kind ; the non¬ 
payment of debts, the non-performance of contracts in general. 
The principal part of them, too, refer to property; the non-per¬ 
formance of investitive acts^ interception of property, various in¬ 
stances of the usurpation of property, and so on. In regard to 
acts, the tendency of which is to produce mischief with respect 
to person, with respect to reputation, of to condition, punish¬ 
ment may, in general, be employed with advantage ; and by con¬ 
sequence, they belong to the head of penal law. 'There are cer¬ 
tain acts fit to be commanded for the service of the community ; 
of which the payment of taxes is the principal: these are, for 
the most part, the olnect of simply coercive /aw. There are cer¬ 
tain other acts, which may be denominated semi-public; such as 
contributing to maintain the parochial poor, removing nuisances, 
&c.; which are likewise the object of coercive, non-penal law. 

.Of the whole field of action, the tendency of which is to pro¬ 
duce good or evil, having thus disposed of two great divisions, 
that to which even coercion cannot be- applied with profit, and 
that to which coercion may be applied with profit,, bi\t punishment 
cannot, there remains one other division, that to which both co¬ 
ercion and punishment may be applied with profit} that is to say, 
of which the tendency to produce evil is so great, that the pre- 
nntion of them by punishment will prevent n^re evil than that 
ib which the punishment is likely to give birth. 

In drawing the line by actual law between those cases in which 
coercion would be useful, but ppnishment not, as well as between 
those in which coercion would be useful, and those in w^ich it 
would not, there must always*' be something arbitrary \ as nature 
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pointed out no strongly marked boundary between them. Bat, 
provided the general principle is followed faithfully as a guide, 
any small encroachment upon the one side Oi' the other cannot be 
of great importance. If the legislator, for example, *in drawing 
up the list of actions which he deems meet for punishment, 
should ijiclude a few cases which *it would have been better to 
have left for simple coercion; a.s these will be among the most 
mischievous of the ‘kind belonging to the hc^d of simple coercion, 
and among the least mischievous of the 'Mnd marked out for 
punishment, the slight penalty which the legislator will apply 
will not produce evil beyond the good, in any but the slightest 
degree. On die. other hand, if he should leave under the coercive 
iiead a few of those cases to which it would have been good to 
liave aj^plied punishment; as these would have been among those 
to which the gentlest punishment would have been assigned, the 
degree of evil which can take place tllroughVant of it, and which 
coercion Cannot prevent, can never be of much inoportance. 

-In the account which M. Bexon has rendered of the principles 
which guided him, and which ought to guide others in the con¬ 
struction of a penal code, the principal topics are the following. 

‘ 1. Principes Generaux; * II. D^s Auteurs, des-Complices et des 
-Fauteurs, des Delits et des Crimes; III. Des Peines en general, et du 
mode de leur execution; IV. Be la Recidive; V. De Pinfluence 
de Page sur le caractere et la duree des Peines; VI. De Pautoriti 
patemelle et de familTe, dans ses rapports avec le Code Criminel, et 
d*un tribunal de famille; VII. Du Devoir des Juges, dans Pappli- 
cation et la graduation des peines; des Circonstances excusantes, at- 
tenuantes, et aggravantes; VIII. Des Actions et de leur prescription ; 
IX. Des Absens eu Contumax, et de la prescription des condemna¬ 
tions ; X. Des Frais (ks Proces Ciiminels, et des dommages-i-4nterets; • 
XI. De la Grace; XII. De la diminution de la dut^e des peines, 
pendant leur cours, ou de la remission quc le coup^ble peut obtenlr 
par son travail et son repentir; XIII. De la Rehabilitation. * 

The very order in which these topics are set down for consider- 
tion, affords sufficient indication of the confusion In which his 
ideas on the subject floated in the head of the author. The Se-, 
cond, thsiFsurth, the Ninth, topics ;refer to offenders, to certain* 
shades of delinquency. The Third, the Fifth, the Eleventh, and ’ 
from that to the end, refef to punishments. The Sixth has a 
joint reference to crimes, the crimes of a particular class of per¬ 
sons, and a fSi^rticular ti^bunal for the correction of them. The 
Seventh has a joint reference to delinquency and punishments. 
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The Eighth and Tenth refer, principally, neither to Crimea nor 
punishments, but to procedure. 

Into the numberless particulars of so extensive a field the na¬ 
ture of the present undertaking absolutely prohibits from en¬ 
tering. The deficiencies of M. Bexon may be shortly character¬ 
ized } but to supply them, o.* to trace them minutely in detail, 
would be a task to which our limits are far from commensurate. 
The particulars which here, as elsewhere, M. Bexon presents to 
view, will not be without utility to the man who brings mind 
along with him to extract from them, for himself, the conclusions 
which the philosophic survey of them is calculated to yield ; but 
the reflections with which M. Bexon himself acccunpanies them, 
are of the s^e vague and tnsufllclen^sort of which W'e have al¬ 
ready presented specimens in suflicient, and more than safllcicnt 
alTuiulancc. 

III. Penal Code. —We come now to that of which, from the 
nature of the thing, it is possible for us, in the execution of such 
a duty as ours, to give but a very imperfect account,—the penal 
code it.sclf. An idea of it, however, not altogether uninstructive, 
it will be, v/e think, in our power to convey, in a very moderate 
compass. 

There are two principles of arrangement upon which a code 
may be drawn up. Crimes may be classified either according to 
their objects, or according to their malignity; that is, the degrees 
of punishment of which they appear to stand in need. M. Bexon 
has mxide use of both. His division according to the objects is 
threefold;—according to the degrees it is tlic same. According to 
the objects, it is into crimes, I. Against the Public *, II. Against 
Persons *, III. Against things. According to th'(& degrees, it is in¬ 
to, 1. * Contraventions et Fautes; 2. Delitc *, 3. Crimes.^ The 
mode in which the two are united is as follows. The classi¬ 
fication according to the objects, serves to divide the book in 
the usual manner into chapters, here called titles. Thus, Title I. 
containing crimes against the public, begins at p. 1. and runs on 
through a great number of pages. Title II. containing crimes 
.against persons, begins where Title I. ends} and so with regard 
to Title III. All this is common and convenient. But 'M. Bexon, 
as he goes on with these titles, divides each of his pages into three 
columns \ and according as he takes up one after another, each 
species of offence exhibits three diversities of it, provided it has 
so haany, each in its separate column ; ohe column being entitled 
< Contraventions et Fautes another * Delits;’ and another 
‘ Crimes. * Wherever the particular head of delinquency does 
not admit of so many varieties, oncj or if it so happen, two of the 
columns «re left blank. • 
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Both divisions are imperfect in the highest degree; and the mode 
in which they are here united, produces complexity, without any 
corresponding advantage. 

As to ijie division according to the objects of the orimes, it is 
taken from the old and hackneyed division of the Roman law, 
the Jura pcrsonarum, Jura rerum,•&c.; with that distinction of 
crimes pliblic from crimes private, which modern lawyers have 
since introduced. This antiquated arrangement, thus slavish¬ 
ly adopted by M. Bexon, has always appeared to us to be e- 
qually irreconcileablc with the principles of logic and of utility. 

‘ .Crimes against the Public, ’ and ‘ Crimes against Persons, *— 
How are thes% to be distinguished ? Are not many crimes against 
the public, crimes against persons ? Are not many g-imes against 
persons^ crimes against the public? This is to confuse, not .to 
divide. Accordingly, so completely confused is M. Bexon, thaft 
a large proportion or the crimes which he "sets down as crimes 
against the public, are strictly crimes against individuals; false 
imprisonment, for example—rape, and so on. The same confusion 
Iras place between crimes against the public, anch crimes against 
things. In fact, if persons and things are taken as the ground of 
arrangement, it is absurd to add the public as a separate head. 
Accordingly, the Roman lawye/^ fell into no such blunder. 
This invention was reserved for the enlightened and logical 
minds of the modern servants of justice. They did not perceive 
that public crimes would, upon this plan, be only a subdivision 
of the other*heads, and were included under them; that crimes 
against persons, for example, were divided into, 1. Public; 
2. Private; and that those, against things, admitted of a similar 
distinction. * 

It may not be witfiout its use to take notice of a still more * 
notable distinction between public and private wrongs, the most 
notable that ever was invented,—the grand distinction made by 
the English law. It is neither more nor less than this, that all 
those wrongs which are the object of non-penal law are private, 
and all those which are the object of penal law are public. How 
any thing so contrary as this to the distinctions which subsist* 
among things could have been thought of, not to say introduced,* 
would appear very extraordinary. But there is an engine in the 
hands of English lawyers, for which no triumph over reason is too 
hard. This potent instrument, we mean, is Fiction. Only feign 
that all acts m such a description as to require punishment are 
* crimes against the king’s peace, ^r his crown and dignity, ’ * 

and 
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and that all acts which require only coercion and not punishment, 
are not * offences against the king^s peace, or against his crown 
and dignity, * and you have established your distinction beyond 
the power of siAversion. The misclmf, howevef, Which es wrought 
■among the English people by this unnatural ffgment, might, if 
this were the proper place fof it, be easily shown to be, of great 
atrrount. 

But, besides this incongruity of making a head for public of¬ 
fences when they are included under other heads, there is an 
inconsistency no less glaring between the heads, of crimes against 
persons, and crimes against things. In strictness of speech there 
can be no crimes against things : crimes against things, are crimes 
against persons, as connected with things. It is obvious, upon the 
6 rst hearing, that there can be no crimes but againt 'Sentient 
beings; and the case of the inferior animals may be considered 
by itself. “ '* 

In regard tq the second principle of classification, the degrees 
of malignity, or of demand for punishment in crimes, the au¬ 
thor has only marked three distinctions; whereas the diversities 
capable of being marked, and that ought to be marked, are ex¬ 
ceedingly numerous. This division, therefore, even if the lines 
of separation were as well defined as they are ill defined,—goes 
so little a way, that it can be of scarcely any use, or rather, to 
speak plain, of no use at all. A plain question will set this in its 
proper light. Has M. Bexon only three diversities of punishment, 
as he has but three diversities of malignity in crime On the con¬ 
trary, he has a very great number; and as these are necessarily 
distributed among his columns without rule, this real confusion, 
mixed with the pretended order of the threefold division, rather 
thickens the perplexity, than in any degree serves to disentangle it. 

A counterpart to this divifion, in refpe£l to the degrees of delin¬ 
quency, if not the model from which it was borrowed, may be found 
indeed in the Roman law, in refpcfl; to the degrees of evidence j 
I. Probatio plena^ 2 . Minus plena*, 3 . Semiplcna ; 4 . Major fe- 
miplena; 5 . Minor fcmiplena(See Heineccii Pand. P. iv. i ly.) 

' "The copy, however, does not come up to the original inafmuch 
as the Roman names ferve in fome meafure to mark the'‘difiin£live 
characters of the objeCls meant to Ije diftinguifhed. The French 
names have no fuch effefi; for, in common ufe, they are for the 
mod pait interchangeable. ^ 

This very want of clear and expreflive* names, appears to us to 
preclude all idea of arranging a penal code according to the mag¬ 
nitude or atrocity of the offences deferibed in it. Yet it might 
be of ufe to anfitx to the code itfelf a table, exhibiting a lid of 
the crimes, with their refpeCtive puniflinicnts, drawn up accord¬ 
ing 
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inp to their degrees, beginning at the loweft degree, and ending 
at the higheft. This would be an inftru£tive monitor, exhibiting, 
at one view, the whole field of interdidled aAion, and the dan¬ 
gers which, at every part of that field, the infiingement of the 
interdiction brings along w'i;h it. 

To ejiter. into any detail of paAiculars fo numerous as thefe 
which enter into a criminal code, with a view to fliow its perfec¬ 
tions on the one hand, or its defefts on the other, would, it is 
tnanifeft, be an undertaking too extenfive by far, for any fuch de- 
fipn as that which at prcfent engages us. A few very general re¬ 
flections is 911 that we can now ofiirr. The author’s general no* 
tions of punishment are more nearly correct than thofe which he 
has exprefled on any othei*branch of the fubjeCt* The beneficent 
ideas ^hich the beft authors have difTeminated, are thofe whiph, 
for the mod part, he has endeavoured to apply j and he has, at 
lead, approximated towards a goodcapplicAion. From unqualifi¬ 
ed praiit, how’cver, even on this point, there are^large deductions 
to be made. The pain of death, for example, is didributed with 
‘rather an unfparing hand. An indrument of punifliment, fo liable 
to do evil rather than good, fo incapable to any good which might 
not be better accomplidied by other means, as the pillory, that 
charaCteridic invention of a barbarous age, he carefully retains, 
and puts to extenfive ufe. He decides for the power of pardon¬ 
ing, that is, the power of weakening the efficacy of the law; 
though, in a former work, he had violently condemned it. But 
at that titriV, he tells us, France had no fovereign !—Such is the 
apology which, upon taking notice as he does, of his own incon- 
fidency, he thinks it fufficient to make for it. 

The vagueneTs of his notions leads him to mix with his penal 
enactments a variesy of fuch as necedarily belong to the non-penal 
branch of law, and even a variety of fuch as belong to procedure 
merely. Nay, which is more heterogeneous dill, mere elucida¬ 
tions, indead of being exhibited as elucidations, in notes, or ac¬ 
cording to any other convenient arrangement didind from the 
text of the law, are engroded into the code as part of that text, 
and are n^t eafily didinguidied from the penal mandates with 
which Aey are incorporated. 

Of all qualities in a legifiator, the faculty of defining with clear- 
nefs and accuracy, of maricing drongly in words the boundary of 
the legal p^efeription, fo that all men may, as certainly as poffible, 
didinguiih the a^^ion^hich it includes, and the aCtions which it 
does not include, is one of the. greated importance. A vague 
law, as far as its vagiienefs extends, is not merely equivalent td 
the abfence of law, but is a‘great deal worfe. It leaves the power 
of the judge arbitrary, and tovers the arbitrary exercife of that 

power 
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power with the femblance of law. Were the judge called upon 
to decide without a law^ his deciGon would he watched, and 
tried at the formidable bar of public opinion. When he can hold 
up a law, by the vague vxtrds of which he can Aiow thaA his de¬ 
ciGon is in fome fenfe allowed, at whatever expenfe to juGice he 
may thereby have gratified any'of Ins finifier defigns, th^ blame 
is immediately fuppofed to be altogether, or nearly, removed from 
his ihoulders. In this refpe£f, the extent to which vaguenefs pre¬ 
vails among the mental habits of M. Bexon, difqualified him, to 
a lamentable degree, for the talk he has undertaken. Happily, 
of the cafes compoGng the obje£i of penal law, by fal the greater 
number are diftinguidied by lines fo broad and Grong, that almoG 
any hand fuflifes to point them out. But in all thefe, in which 
th^ work of definition was a work of difficulty and Ikill, the per¬ 
formance of M. Bexon has little claim to applaufe. Among the 
inftances of greateG importaifce, we may fpecify his laws relating 
to the liberty of .confcience in matters of religion, to the liberty 
of the prefs, the refpe£i; due to the fovereign, &c. On thefe 
laws all fecurity*for liberty ultimately depends. Yet M. Bexon fo 
words his propofed etia£iments, on thofe important heads, as to 
place, by mere vaguenefs, at the power of tiie governing men, 
almoG every thing over which they would wiGi to domineer. 

* Quiconque blame ?autorit6 publiquement, ou repand le ridicule 

sur les lois et les r^lcmens etablis dans I’etat, de manicre a aifuiblir 
ou a fairc mepriser le pouvoir, commet un delit. * (Code dc Suretet 

&c. llv. iv. tit 1. art. 14.) 

Under thefe loofe and flexible phrafes—of * publicly blaming au¬ 
thority *—of ‘ throwing ridicule on the regulations of the Gate *— 
of * weakening power, or of expofing it to contempt, *—it is abund¬ 
antly evident, that every fpecies of criticifm on jpiblic men and pub¬ 
lic meafures may be puniGied ; and all the fecurity fgr good go¬ 
vernment, which depends on the controul of public cenfure, cut 
oGF as eGedlualiy as it might be in England, by a law which Giould 
inflidi punidiment, if fuch a tiling could be fuppofed, for pub- 
lUhing an opinion, that * any high charadler, in a high fituation, 
fq unfit for his place, * or for publifliing any thing * by which the 
feelings of another might be hurt. ’ Again, 

* Quiconque, par discours tenus publiquement, ou par des ccrits, 
nfiiches ou distribues, imprimes ou nob, ou par exposition, vente, 
debit, ou distribution de chansons, figures ou images, aura attaque 
ou viold les principes de la suretc generale, d:: la paix ^ublique ou 
de la morale universelle, ou 'aura provoque au delit ou au crime, est 
coupable d’un delit. * {ibid, ard 92.‘) 

Here, again, under the vague phrafes—of * violating the princi¬ 
ples of general fecurity, *—or of • public peace, or of • univer- 

fal 
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fal moralityj *—a privilege is given to men in power to profecufe 
every writing which is difngreeable to them; and complete 11- 
cenfe is extended (o the judge to give the colour of law to any 
decifion which men in power may be gratified; ju(V‘as in Eng¬ 
land, the fame privilege, and th^ fame licenfe, might be fe- 
cured by a l^w, punifhing any writing tending to * difturb the 
public peace *—* contrary to good order *—ox ‘ good morals '-—or 
‘ contrary to religion. * 

Far, however, as this fpecimen of a penal code is from perfection 
-—from that perfection which there is now light enough in Europe 
to beftow,—yet compare it with the old fyftems—compare it, for 
example, with fhe Lois Penales of old France, or of any. other con¬ 
tinental country, and its excellence can hardly receife praifes t<x> 
llrong. * The utility of the whole community, not that of any 
particular clafles, is the objeCfc conftantly hel^d in view, and to a 
conliderable, though ftill imperfeCt (fegree, attained. Imaginary 
crimes ar^excluded. Punifliment is not awarded according to the 
dictates of caprice, or of a blind antipathy, or a finifter intereft, 
but of reafon j calculating, with more or lefs exaCtnefs, but Hill 
finccrely, the greateft poffible prevention of evil. 

The greatelt advantage, howei^r, of all, and an advantage 
which—had the execution been many time? more imperfeCf than 
it is—would have been beyond all price, is—tlie pcflefllon of the 
penal laws in an expjrefs, and (till altered by Icgiflativc authority) 
an exclufive fet of w'ords. Uncertainty, obfeurity, and the range 
of arbitrary power in the hands of the judge—arbitrary power, in 
its very worft fliape—malked with the vizard of the law,—are thus 
narrowed, how vjgue foever the definitions, to a compafs which 
is as nothing, when compared with the almoft boundlefs dominion 
they ufurp, while th# law is unwritten, or common^ while it is 
yet, as in the vnoll barbarous ftates of fociety, fixed by no exprefs 
form of w'ords; and by confcquence is, in many of the moft im¬ 
portant refpoCls, whatever the judge chufes, by inference, from a 
vaft and varying mafs of decifions or cafes, to fay that former 
judges have made it. 


Art. VII. The Itemains of Hesiod the Asct'ecan, translatedfmm 
the Grech into English Verse; ivith a Preliminary Dissertaiim 
and Nofes.% By Charles Abraham Elton. 1809. 

*^HE reputation of Hefiod has-in all ages relied more upon ano* 
therms merit than his own. Like that Heed of mortal bitth» 
who was matched with courfers of divine pedigree in the chariot of 
Achilles— 

Of tuu |y)(7«s uVf fsriS’ , 

he 
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he has run his race to poflerity in the beft company. Homer and 
Heiiod hire been familhrly named together for more fm»n tw 
thoufind years as the tvria parents of Grecian ^poetry, Yet^ this 
celebrity of his name has not altogether extended to iiisrwritings» 
which, in general, are not much noticed even by clalTical fcholars. 

The poems attributed to Hefiod are three: the Works apd Days, 
the Theogony, and the Shield of Hercules. Of the poet him- 
feif fcarcely any thing is known. When the Greeks, about the 
Axth century before our era, awaked to fcience and letters, they 
were attracted by the excellence of fome of their traditionary 
poetry. What bore the name of Homer Ihone unrivalled : bm-, 
after Homer, they held in rerpe£t certain antient lays of a Boco> 
tian, named Heiiod. But feveral ages of darknefs had intervened ; 
asd as Greece had neither any hiflory, nor even any public''amure- 
ments fo e-'Tly as A. C. 600 , there was nothing but the faint and 
vague light of traditidn to direct their curiofity. How little this 
has availed to determine the character and age of Homer, is well 
known; and as much less folicitude was felt about Hefiod, it is 
natural that, with refpe£f to him, at lead equal ignorance fhould 
have prevailed. AH that can be conjectured is from the evidence 
of his own writings. He livecj, it feems, at Afcra near Helicon, 
which may perhaps have been the occalion of his devoting himfelf 
to ferve the ladies of the manor. It may be inferred that his era 
was much later than that of the Trojan an^ Theban wars, since 
he ranks the heroes concerned in thofe exploits as a fort of demi¬ 
gods, who preceded the iron age of man’s degeneracy. If, there¬ 
fore, our common chronology can be trufled as to thofe obfeure 
fragments of pad times, we cannot place Hcliod earlier than 900 
or 1000 years before Chrid. On the other hand, there'are in the 
* whole poem pf the Works and Days, obvioue traces of an imper¬ 
fect dage of fociety. The government of his country Teems to 
have been a femi-patriarchal monarchy, in which the otRce of 
judge was the mod prominent part of the kingly character. No 
aliuAon is found to any art, except thofe necedary to agriculture 
and clothings while the moral precepts are partly uncouth and 
‘unintelligible fuperditions, partly thofe fimple ruLo of prudence 
' and decency, which could hardly have been requirea beyond the 
infancy of civilized life. Compare^ with Homer, our Bceotian 
poet is indifputably more rude in thefe rerpe£ls, as well as in his 
language and profody: yet we cannot perhaps infpr from hence 
his greater antiquity, fince the fame defl£is may nave proceeded 
from the comparative barbarifm ojf that p^rt of Greece wherein he 
dwelt. Of the fea, though he gives fome directions for Ihip- 
;< Riding, Hefiod profeiTes himfelf ignorant: but we cannot doubt 
Hat Homer was acquainted with* various regions, and mader of 

whatever 
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whatever knowledge and politeoefs that age of the world afforded. 
This exceeding fimplicity, indeed) is perhaps the chief reconi- 
mendation of the Works and Days. It Teems a relic of remote 
times ahd primitive manners, which ftrike us perhaps more in a 
philofophical view, thus nakedly difplayed, tlsan when (hadowed 
out in the fpl^ndid h£lions of the Odyil^y. 

As a poet, Hefiod is remarkably unequal. Nothing can be 
more flupid than his georgical precepts in the Works and Days, 
or his catalogue of divinities ir> the Theogony. Yet the Profopo- 
poeia of JuftAce in the former, and the combat of Gods and Titans 
in the latter, rife to confiderable fublimity. it muft be confeffed, 
that before the stftifices of a poet^s trade were difeovered, the juft 
dimenfions of a plough, or,even the fifty daughters.of Ncrcus, 
were moft impracticable themes. But his brother Boeotians took 
all in good part: bad verfes, like black bread, will eafily go down 
where the taftc is unpalled by fatlety ofmrhat is better; and indeed 
the early Greeks were fo far from flighting Hefiod, that they 
coined a filiy ftory of a poetical conteft in which lie carried the 
prize from Homer. • 

The prefent tranflator has had two predeceflTors in his talk. 
Chapman, the firft who made Homer English, produced a verfion 
alfo of the Works and Days. This, li%e his hlpmer, is executed with 
much fire, and ftrength of language; but is obfeure and uncouth, 
and not always faithful to the fenfe. It is now an exceedingly fcarce 
book. Some extracts* are given in the Appendix to Mr Elton’s 
tranflation. Another was made by Cooke about the middle of the 
laft century. This is well known ; and has. been republifhed in 
Anderfon’s Collefilion of Poets. Cooke, however, was a hero of 
the Dunciad; and*his tranflation of Hefiod will not remove him 
from * that bad emiqpnce. ’ Mr Elton pelts him unmercifully 
throughout his^otes, and feems a little too felicitous to prove a 
fuperiority which no one is likely to queftion. It is a very poor 
triumph to excel a graduated Dunce like Cooke ; and would not, 
we fear, of itfelf place the prefent tranflation on a refpectable 
footing. It has, however, considerable intrinfic merit. What in* 
ducement a man of Mr Elton’s apparent talents and power of ver- 
fification cdh Have had to fo ungrateful a talk, we do not divine \ 
nor do we dare to flatter him with the hope, chat Hefiod, who has 
long been negle£Ied in Greek, will now become popular in Eng- 
lifli. But a extraf^s, which we ihall make, will evince, that 
Mr Elton is coihpetent to^ore interefting works of tranflation. 

No paflage in the Theogony has bgsn fo juflly celebrated as the 
battle of the Titans, in which it*is not uninterefting to obferve 
** th* accefs of that celeftial thi^ ’ Milton, who had obvioufly fill- 
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ed his imagination with it, before he wrote the fixth book of Pa* 

ladife Loft. 

* All on that day roused infinite the war, ^ 

Female and male; the Titan deities, ' ^ 

The gods from Saturn sprung, and those whom Jove 
From subterraneous gibom releas’d to light: ^ 

Terrible, strong, of force enormous; burst 
A hundred arms from all their shoulders huge : 

From all tlieir shoulders fifty heads upsprang 
O’er limbs of sinewy mould. They then array’d 
Against the Titans in fell combat stood, ^ 

And in their nervous grasps wielded aloft 
Precipitous rocks. On th’ other side alert 
Tlie Titan phalanx clos’d : theft hands of strength 
Join’d prowess, and display’d tlie works of war. 

Tremendous then tli’immeasurable sea 

Roar’d ; earth resounded ; the wide he-aven throughout 

Groan’d shattering : from its base Olympus vast ^ 

Reel’d to the violence of gods ; die shock 
Of deep concussion rock’d the dark abyss 
Remote of Tartarus : the shrilling din 
Of hollow tramplings, ^and strong battle strokes. 

And measureless uproar of wild pursuit. 

So they reciprocal their weapons hurl’d 
Groan-scattering; and the shout of either host 
Burst in exhorting ardour to the stars* 

Of heaven ; with mighty war-cries eidier host' 

Encountering clos’d. 

Nor longer then did Jove 
Curb his full power ; but instant in his sojl 
There grew dilated strength, and it was fill’d 
With his omnipotence. At once he loos’d 
His whole of might, and put forth all the goB. 

The vaulted sky, the mount Olympian, flash’d 
With his continual presence j for he pass’d 
Incessant forth, and scatter’d fires on fires. 

Hurl’d from his hardy grasp the lightnings flew 
Reiterated swift; the whirling flash , 

Cast sacred splendour ; and the thunderbolt 
Fell: roar’d around the nurtpre-yie}ding earth 
In conflagration, far on every side. 

Til’ immensity of forests crackling blaz’d: 

Yea, the broad earth bum’d red, the streams* that mix 
With ocean, and the deserts of the sea 
Round and around the Titan brood of earth, 

Roll’d the hot vapour on its'‘fiery surge; 

The li 9 uid heat, air’s pureiexpanse divine 
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Su(Fus*d: the radiance keen of quivering flame 
That shot from writhen lightnings, each dim orb, 

Strong though they were, intolerable smote. 

And scorch’d their blasted vision. Through the void 
Of Erebus, the preternatural glare 
Spi%ad, mingling Are with darkness. But to see 
With human eye, and hear with ear of man, 

Had been, as if midway the spacious heaven, 

Hurtling with earth, shock’d—e’en as nether earth 
Crash’d tVom the centre, and the wreck of heaven 
• Fell ruining from high. So vast the din. 

When, g(Jds encountering gods, the clang of arms 
Commingled, and the kumult roar’d from heavenv* p. HI. 
This is very Tplendid poetry, and rendered with extraordinary* 
fpirit. There are indeed, in this poem of Hefiod, feveral deferip- 
lions which deferve to be better known? * 

The fables of elalfical mythology lofe great part, of their im- 
preflion upon our minds, from the long acquaintance which w* 
hate Jiad with them, and their trivial or burkTque application. 
But thofe which are lefs familiar, as fome in the Theogony, are 
full as wildly fubtime as any of the gothic romances which have 
lately become more popular. The images ob Day and Night glid¬ 
ing alternately athwart the brazen portal of the wall that encircles 
the world, and of the murky prifon in which the'Titans were pent 
up by Jupiter, under t!;e cultody of llrong-armed giants, are con¬ 
ceived with aVigbrous fancy. Even Cerberus, of whom we are 
ufed to think as little worfe than a vulgar mafliff, fliows, in the 
following lines, a certain infidioufnefs of character, for which it 
is right to be prepared. 

• ‘ A grisly dog, 

fmplacajde, holds watch before the gates ; 

Of guile malicious. Them who enter there, 

With tail and bended ears he fawning sootlies: 

But suffers not that they with backward step 
Repass : whoe’er would issue from the gates 
Of Pluto strong and stern Persiphone, 

For them, with marking eye, he lurks; on them 
Springs from his couch, and pitiless devours. ’ p. 118. 

The Works and Days have* been translated by Mr Elton in 
rhymed verse. We do not think him altogether so successful in 
this poem as ilk the Theqgony; but the incredible obstinacy of 
his text, may well be pleaded in excuse.* What is dull, cannot. 
be moulded into liveliness-; whatss aHkurd, cannot be clothed with 
meaning. In brief maxims of. agriculture and domestic econo¬ 
my, we expect, indeed, a good ^eal of aridity; but the nonsense 
vox.. XV. NO. 29. H ’ «f 
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of Hesiod Is intolerable. The following is a just specimen of the 
poet of Ascra in his worst moments. 

* TJie twenty-ninth to broarh the cask is best; -- 

T^e prudent secret is to few confest. 

Then yoke thy stieers i diy mules in harness bind. 

And coursers, hoof'd with fleetness of the wind. • 

Let the swift ship witli numerous banks of oars 
Be launch’d this day along the sandy shores. 

Yet few this day entirely faithful deem ; 

Draw on the fourth thy w'inc’s wcll-flavour’d stream ; 

Holy the fourteenth day beyond tlie rest; ' 

The twenty-fourth o’er all at morning best ? 

Few. know the secret truth : and worst the day 

, When great the fervour of the nood-tidc ray. ’ p. *19G. 

Yet there are oases eVen in this poem, and irequent marks, that 
jTHesiod was prosaic, it vas more from nejiligence than coldness 
of fancy. Hp even rises to philosophical observation, #'n his com ¬ 
parison of Emulation and D senrd, the two Strifes, as he callt;- 
them, whicluare of sisterly birtli, tliough the source of opposite 
effects upon mankind. But this poet, doomed to be unequal in 
reason as well as imageiy, stoops from this flight ti those sense¬ 
less superstitions of Nvliicli we iiavc given an example. There are 
jome excellent lines upon Winter ; which Addison, as Mr Elton 
observes, has unjustly ridiculed. We will not quote them in the 
present translation, because w'C think it rather wordy. The last 
couplet but one, of the following extract, is liable t6 the same ob¬ 
jection : the rest, however, is, wc think, very elegant. 

* When the green artichoke ascending fiow’rs; 

When in the sultry season’s toilsome houft. 

Perch’d on a branch beneath liis veiling wings, 

With shrill sweet note Cicade frequent sings ; 

Then the plump goat a savoury food bestows. 

The poignant wine in mellowest flavour flows ; 

W anton the blood then bounds in woman’s veins^ 

But weak of man die hcat-cnfeebled reins ; 

Full on his brain descends die solar flame ; 

Unnerves the languid knees, and all the frame « 

Exhaustive dries away O then be thine 

The grotto’s arching gloom,r die Byblian wine. 

Let kneaded milk-cakes, and die milk tliat flows 
Defrauded from the kid, lliy feast compose 
Let heifers young their tender flefli aflbid. 

Fed on the forest-brovse, and kidlings crown the board; 

With dainty food so saturate thy soul, 

An4 drink the wine dark-mtintling in the bowl: 

While in the coolness of tkc shade reclin’d, 

Thy face is turn’d to catch the breathing wind, 
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And feel ihe fresh’ning brook that sparkling glides 
With living waters and transparent tides. 

To §11 the g(A)let from tlie wave be thine 
Three parts; the fonrth may flow with brimming wine. * p. 179. 

There are a few instances of d»*feQtive translation which have 
occurred ft) us' in this poem. At^us k* ity»h is improperly render¬ 
ed Shame, p. i60 ; whereas it rather means, that difTuience and 
want of entcrprize which unfits men from improving their for¬ 
tune. In this sense it is opposed by Hesiod to 0u^<re(, an active 
and courageoui spirit. The following lines are not intelligible. 

* In every compact be a witness near, 

Though with thy brother, for it shall appear 
As^done in mirth ; mistfust alike we find * 

And fond credulity destroy mankind. ’ • 

The original is sulIicicntJy obs. ure ; but it si^ems to convey an 
admonition, rather wary than geiuJious, as is the custom of our 
Boeotian, n*'»t to sufler ourselves, in moments of good humour^ 
to make a bargain even with our brother, unless in presence of a 
witness ; and this sense is given by Cooke, whose franslation of 
the passage is ridiculed by Mr Elton in a note. 

K«ci 'll KXTiymu vti fix^rv^ ^rSui. 

Do not, by mirth betray’d, your brotlift- trust; 

Without a witness he may prove unjust. Cooke. 

‘ He who trusts a waman, * says tl e uncivil poet, ‘ trusts to 
thieves. * It a strangely affected way of expressing this dry 
sentiment, which Mr Elton has taken, * The thief is ambushed 
in her smile. ’ 

There seems no Reason to discredit thfe tradition of antiquity, 
that both these poems, the Theogony, and the Works and D ; ,s, 
proceeded from the sSme poet. They resemble eaJi other in 
their inequalities of style, and in the cadence of their versifica¬ 
tion. Perhaps, too, we ought to believe, that such abu.se of the 
fair sex as appears in each, and which is wholly unlike tiie cour¬ 
teous gallantry of Homer, could only proceed from one and the 
same ungracious pen. However, the introduct on ro the Theo¬ 
gony has beiyi considered by many critics as a spurious addition, 
of an age much later than that of Hesiod ; to which opinion we 
completely assent, not so much^n account of its florid language, 
as a certain sweet and stately, but monotonous cadence, which 
characterizes ali^ost all thejater Greek poetry, and is easily dis¬ 
tinguishable from that of Homer and Hesiod. But the third 
poem, attributed to "the bard of Ascray entitled, ‘ The Shield of 
Hercules, Ms of a very different character from eitlier of the otliers. 
Its autlienticity has been judiciously discussed by the present trans¬ 
lator, wliose objections are foundea upon its little resembiancf* to 
the general manner of Hesiod, and the strong marks of being ser- 
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vilely lmit;^ed from the Shield of Achilles. If any one should 
surmise, that Homer feay have been the plagiary, it is sensibly 
replied by Mr Elton,. • ^ 

* Where two poems Sre found to bear so intimate a resemblance, 

as to preclude the belief of ,mere casual coincidence, the scale of 
originality must doubtless preponderate in favour of dial which is 
the more simple in style and invention. Where a poem abounds 
with florid figures and irregular flights of imagination, it is incon* 
ceivable that a copy of that poem should exhibit a chaste simplicity 
of fancy ; but it is highly natural, that an imitator should think to 
transcend his original by the aid of meritricious orndment; that he 
should mistake l^mbast for sublimity, and attempt to dazzle and 
astonish. Of this kind of elaborate rei^ement, a single instance will 
^rve in illustration. * 

* Both poets encircle their buckler with the ocean. Robinson- 
gives the preference ta the oauthor of the, firagment; alleging, that 
his description is decorated with the utmost beauty of imagery, while 
that of Homer is not distinguished by any remarkable bnlliancy, ei¬ 
ther of circui^stance or diction. To the comparative simplicity of 
Homer 1 fully assent; and 1 consider it also as demonstrating the 
superiority of his judgment, and as thereby establishing, beyond dis¬ 
pute, the fact of his originate/* * P* 

Yet he is inclined lo conflder the introduflory pnflage, in cele¬ 
bration of Alcmena, and fome other palTages, as genuine fragments 
of Hefiodean poems, pieced together, as well as interpolated, by 
fome later hand. Whatever may be the origin of»the Shield of 
Hercules, it is, we think, a more pleaflng poem than eiiher of 
Hefiod’s undifputed produflions; and the tranflntor has bad to 
wreftle with compararivefy few diihculties in- giving it an Englilii 
drefs, of which its dilated and ornamental didton renders it eafily 
fufccptible.' The following lines prefent d* favourable fpecimen, 
both of the original and the verfion; they will redal to the poeti¬ 
cal reader, feveral paiTages of Adam’s vifion in the iith book of 
I^aradife Loll, as well as in the prototype of both, the Shield uf 
Achilles. 

‘ But next arose 

A well-tower'd city, by seven^olden gates « 

Enclos’d, that fitted to their lintels hung. 

There, men in dances and i? festive joys 
Held revelry. Some on the smooth-wheel’d car 
A virgin bride conducted : then burst forth ^ 

Aloud the marrUge-song ; and fhr and wide 
Long splendours flash’d from many a quivering torch 
Borne in the hands of slaves. Gay-blooming girls 

, Preceded, and the dancers follow’d blithe: 

These, with shrill pipe indenting the soft lip, 

^rsatlx’d meledy, while broken echoes thrill’d 
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Around them; to the Ijre* with flying touch 
Those led the love-enkindling dance. 

' , • A group 

Of youths was elsewhere imag’d^ to the flute 
X)ispeTting; some in dances aifd in song* 

Ilf laughter otliers. To the minstrel’s flute 
So pass’d they on ; and the whole city seem'd 
^s fill’d with pomps, w'ith dances, and with fcaits« 
Others again, without the city-walls, 

Vaulted on steeds, and madden’d for die goal. 
Others *as husbandmen appear’d, and broke 
^^ith cofMter the lich glebe, and gather’d up 
Their tunics neady gimed. * 

• Next arose 

A field thick set with d- pth of corn j where some 
With sickle reap’d the stalks, thfir spiry heads 
Beut, as with pods weigli’d down of swelling gr^^ 
The fruits of Ceres. 

Others into hands • 
Gadier’d, and dwew upon the thrashing floor 
The sheaves. 

And some a^ln har<i*by were seen 
Holding the vine-sickle, who clusters cut 
From the lipe vines, wliich from the vintagers 
Odicrs in pails receiv’d, or bore away 
In basinets thus up-pil’d the cluster’d grapes. 

Or blat k, or pearly while, cut from deep ranks 
Of spreading vines, whose tendrils curling twin’d 
In silver, h^ivy-foliag’d : near thc^ rose 
*J'hc ranks of vines, by Vulcan’s curious craft 
Tigui’J m goldf The vines leaf-shaking curl’d • 
Kound silver props. They therefore on their way 
Pass’d jocund, to one minstrel’s flageolet, 

Burthen’d W'ith grapes that blacken’d in the - in. 
^?ome also trod the wine-press, and some quafl‘*d 
The foaming must. 

But in another part 

Wert rtfen who wrestled, or in gymnic fight 
Wielded the exstus. 

El^where men of chase 

Were taking the fleet hares ; tw'o keen-tooth’d dogs 
BnundeA beside ; tlifse ardent in pursuit* 

Those wath lij^e ardour doubling on fheir flight. 

Next tliem were knights, who painful effort made 
To win the prize of content and hard toil. 

High o’er the well-compacted chariots hung 
The charioteers j the rapid Horses loos’d 
^t their fall stretchy and shook tbg rtKns. 
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Rebounding from the ground with many a shock 
Flew clattering the firm cars, and creak’d aloud 
The naves of the round wheels. They therefore toil’d ■ 
Endless ; nor ccmquest yet at any time 
Achiev’d they, but a doubtful strife maintain’d. 

In the mid-course the prize, a tripod huge, , 

Was plac’d in open sight, insculpt of gold 
These glorious works had Vulcan artful wrought. * 

Upon the whole, we ate difpoied to give Mr Elton credit for 
confiderable {kill in verfification. Indeed, though his tr.mfluiou 
is clofe, fometimes too clofe for perfpicuity, it feemo at lead etjuai 
to the original. His blank verfe, in which he exoch; more than in 
the couplet^ is of a good ftrufture^ be.wing a general, but not 
.fervile refemblance to Milton, with a little c.ift of fom? of Mr 
Southey’s peculiarities of exprefiion, and fome of the daring exi 
pletivcs of Cowper.' Thei notes appear to be chiefly compiled 
from the various editors of Hefiod ; but fome of the evrafls from 
Bryant’s Mythology might have been omitted without injury. If 
the conjer>ur''S of that fcl;olar were as folid as they are ingenious, 
they are Hill but part of a great fyltem of erudition, and feem inif- 
placed by way of illuflratin^ a Angle poet. 


Art. VIII. An Introduction to PhysioU^ical and Sijstematical 
Botany, By James Edward Smith, M. D. F. R- S., &c. &c., 
Prefirttnt of the Linnean Sm icly. 8 vo. pp- 557 - Second 
Edition. Longman & Co. London, 1 B 09 . 

T r is not very lotig fince we took occafion to lay before our read- 
ers * an account of an elementary treatife on botany by Pro- 
fefliu Willdcnow, of Berlin. We are now to make them ac¬ 
quainted with a fimilar book, of borne manuf.i£lure j and, as w'C 
Sincerely think, of fldl higher prtteiifions. Its author is not mere¬ 
ly the Prefident of th'* Lmnean Society, as announced in the title- 
page, but I.e is ll)c pofleflhr of the herbarium, library, and manu • 
feripts of Linnaeus hirndlf. lie is alfo the author of the fhra 
Britar.nica^ —p’rhaps tlie mofl complete and corre£l catalogue and 
ciefeription, ever pubiiflted of the plants of any country. He is, 
befidcs, the author or editor of an elegant book on foreign plants, 
entitled Ex'jtic Jktany; and he has pubfiflied the firft part of a 
Flora Grivcti^ from materials left by his lamented friend Dr Sib- 
ti;ort>r. If is '’vi lent, tiiat' the habits -and experience which are 
jieccfTarily implied in the compofition of fuch works, mult have 
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■^iven Dr Smith peculiar arlvantnces fcr th? talk wwich lu* h^s row 
undertaken; and when it is ct ..fid-'’' d i!nr !•!■: * . s .1 f , L»i- vt-ral 
years paft, alternately fii’ofl the b'^tan'ral cii ur .\r L-vr-r^,;., 
the Royal Itillitution, Londun, rT.».il thereA r." ';;!v • rV.c 

beft means of conveyir.'j po|-)u!,‘r .tion 0:1 i: e I'uhji'.l, ii is 

impoiriblc*not tg feel, th.tt an thtTieniar- ir-atl!'c, fro . h-. p,;;, 
if executed in a manner worifiy of h’.rnr, mull piove a vi ry .'.c- 
ceptable prefent to all hivevs of thr fcic: i'; ard that an cl.iboratc 
apology for multiplying fuel) bock*;, vv..,. more tiiar. un- 

Jieci-fl'ary from fuch a cyiarr^r. 'l'''e \ 1 k, a.r jr'.iinf'U, v^e ob- 
ferlre, has already rcachet! a ffccnd edition, and aj-p.ars £0 us to 
deferve a pretty full anaiyos. 

The firil chapter treats of the dirtinftion bctv.vtn rr.lrnalf, 
vcgetabie*s and follils, and of the viral principle edliuia! to the* 
two former. * T he author Oj, :ns this trite, but f hat ocril- 
ous fubjecl, with remarlcinfr,, that ‘ tffofe wiio, vciib a phiiofo- 
phical eye,*have conteir'pl.ifj*! the p-oducllops oi ’.ainre. have ail, 
by common conu-nt, ilivided tiiem ■ no three great cl il'-,, c.iujd 
the Animal, the Vegetable, and the Mineral Kingdoft' .im.’, lirvt 
‘ ihefe terms are itill in general uf* \ and the moil fuptrBcu! ou- 
ferver muti be inuck with their proj.^iety. * Tlie old lyile-nat'cal 
writer'*, no cicubt, employed this threrfold«divi!inn; but of lite 
we have licard more of a fourth clafs, propofid, we bei *vc, 
feveral yeais ago, by jyr acuie and learned Profefihr in this U"i- 
verGty, to be CcTiII d the G .f ous Kingdom ; an addition w idi 
feerrs to be rendered iiidifpenfablo bv the v/nndeiful pn^grtisof 
difeovery in pneumatic chenniilry. * Superficial obferver^ ’ we 
may poflibly be accounted by Dt Smith ; but we fhouKl I k * to 
know in whidt of liis three gn at cfafles he would arrange thrfe 
things called Hydrogf-ll, Az-itc and Carbonic aeid, abo.ut which he 
tells us -fo muck in the courfe of his pliyfl-alogical chapters. 

He appears to be duly aware of the v/onderfully clcfe analogy 
between the vegetable and aniond cre-tion^ but, in ll.uing the 
claims of the former, while he p.;iT’£ over in filencc tlie Liunean 
dogma, ‘ Vv gc’tahiii.i, corpora non f-luir nfla, * he avoids the op- 
polite (.xtreme^of the author of the Phyud'gia, ami contents himfelt 
with this n*odc(l query, ‘ May not the cxcrcife of the vital lunc- 
tions of plants Le attended witjj ioiv.c '.legree of lenfation, however 
low, and some confequent fliare of liappinefs ? * We are fo far 
from objedlino^to the moderate polhilate that is here made in behalf 
of vegetables, liirtt w'j w(ftiid anfvver, with otir ingenious country¬ 
man Smcllle,—that ‘ wh.'iout sov^e degree of fenfatioxi, is an 
ancomprehenfibie idea. ’ The pfants which exhibit the greatclt 
fenlibility to external imprefiionS, are the Mimofa fenfitiva and pu- 
idica, Iledvfarum gvraus, Oxolis^fenfitiva, and Smithia fenfitiva, 
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all of which have pinnated leaves. An impTcffion made on one 
of the leaflets is communicated in fucceflion to all of them ; * e- 
vincing, * in Dr Smith’s opinion, ‘ an eaquiflte irritability ; for it 
is in vain to attempt any mechanical folution of the phenomenon.’ 

‘ The Hedysarum gyrans has a spontaneous motion in its leaves, 
independent of any external stimulus, even of light; apd only re¬ 
quiring a very warm, still atmosphere, to be performed in perfec¬ 
tion. Each leaf is teniate; and the small lateral leaflets are fre¬ 
quently moving up and down, eitlier equally or by jerks, without 
any uniformity or cooperation among themselves. It is difficult to 
guess at the purpose which tliis singular action is designed to ans^^er 
to the plant itself; its effect on a rational beholder cannot be indif¬ 
ferent. * 

Like all ills predeceffors. Dr Smifli finds it exceedingly difficult 
-to lay down a fatisfaftory criterion between animal and vegetable 
life. He is cxircmtly cHighfcd, however, with a remark of M. 
iVfirbel, * which we lay before onr readers, becaufe the Doc¬ 
tor has declaied that it exhibits a criterion to which he has in vain 
fought any exception. ‘ Plants alone, * fays M. Mirbel, ‘ hav,c a 
power of deViving nourifliment,' though not indeed cxtlufively, 
from inorganic matter—mere earths, falts or airs ; fubflances cer¬ 
tainly incapable of ferving as^food for any animals, the latter only 
feeding on what is oi has been organized matter, either of a ve¬ 
getable or animal nature : fo that it fliouid feem to be the office 
of vegetable life alone, to transform dead matter into organized 
living bodies. ’ We are not fure but the vulgir aqd well-known 
faft, of gold'fifhes, leeches, and feme other animals, continuing 
lively and vigorous for great lengths of time, when confined in 

i 'ars filled with pure fpring water, is rufficier\t to invalidate M. 
Hirbel’d hyp''thefi»; for tlu fc animals feem to pofllfs the power of 
deriving noudfhment frotn inorganic matteV. But, fuppofing M. 
IMirbel perfrftly accurate, we arc certainly far from regarding this 
ns a tell of cafy application. It is evidently affunud, that we arc 
always able to diilinguiih between the pabulun' ailfing from the 
decompofition of organic, and that arifing <rom inorganic matter. 
But this will, in very many cafi s, be found no c.ify talk j and, 
indeed, will generally be quite iniprudLcable whc^i ^lic pabulum 
prefents itfelf in the gafeous form ; and the infufory animalcula 
(if they be admitted to rank as animals) can fcarcf !y be fuppofed 
capable of rocjivi.jg aliment in any other form. Further, if plants 
alone have the power of deriving nourifhment fron> fworganic mat* 
ter, ‘ mere earths, faltf and airs, * it is rather puzzling that thofe 
mirs and salts which have been gprifidered as conllituting the prin¬ 
cipal 
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dpal food of plants, ihould in reality arife chiefly from the de- 
compofitlon of organic matters. We doubt mush whether M. 
Mtrbcrs conclufioii, that it is the office of vegetable life exclulive- 
ly to'trarniform dead matter into organized, be more admilfible: 
for we have always confidered it as more than probable, that the 
numerotjs tribes of corals rauft dcrit'C the means of forming their 
lle-ms and branches (which in the tropical feas are of great fize, 
and, confidering the ntinutenefs of the polypi, of a magnitude al- 
moll incredible) entirely from the calcareous matter held in folu- 
tion in the w'aters of the ocean ; and we think no one will dif- 
pute, that tlfe quantity of lime found difloivcd in the fca, can 
proceed only from the conftant abrafion and decompofition of the 
great chains of * inorganic * calcareous rocks alon^ which it ii>> 
cefTantly waflies in different quarters of the globe. 

We did expcifl that the gr^at proportional abundance of nitro¬ 
gen or "zote in animal fuhAances, weuld be'fixed on as one mean 
of diflinelion. Accordingly, we find that this fa^f, though not 
directly hated, is iiidirwftly alluded to j and is in reality the teft 
ro which the pra£lical naturalift is ultimately referred. * The 
fimplc expedient of burning^' fays Dr Smith, ‘ will decide the 
queftlon. The fmell of a burnt bone, coralline, or other animal 
iubhance, is fo peculiar, that it cnTi never .be miilaken, nor does 
any know'n vegetable give out the fame odour. ’ (p. 6.) This ex¬ 
pedient of burning is, it mull be confeffed, a very compendious 
method of folving a aifficult problem. In a fcientific book, how- 
cviT, it might have been explained, that the * peculiar ’ fmelL 
here alluded to, is principally that of ammonia or \*o]ati]e alkali; 
and that this ammonia is fuddenly generated by the azote (which, 
as already noticed, is abundant in all animal fubffances) being 
here prefented to hj^rogen in a nafeent hate. It is, however, to* 
be remembered, that fome vegetable products, fucK as the gluten 
of wheat, caoutchouc, and the juice of the papaw-tree, give out, 
in burning, nearly the fame peculiar fmell afforded by animal mat¬ 
ter. ‘ Of all tl^e products of the vegetable fyltcm, * fays Mr 
ISIurray, * ‘ the juice of the Carica papaya is the one which ap¬ 
proaches moil nearly to animal matter; and it might indeed bv 
regardcd*a^a variety of it, if its origin were not known. Ex-, 
pofed on burning ft*el it diifufes a very fetid ammoniacal odour, 
as animal fubfiances do. * * 

In the fucceeding chapter, we have a ‘ definition of natural 
hiltory, and^particularlf of botany,* and then fome remarks on 
tlie ‘ general texture of plants. ’ Botany is divided into three 
branches : * ill, The phyfiology of plants, or a knowledge of the 
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(Irn^^ure and functions of thfir difFcrent parts : 2dly, The fyftc- 
marie arrangement and denomination of their feveral kinds : and, 
3 dly, Their economical and medical properties.* The tabular 
and cellular texture of vegetables is illultrated by a plate copied 
from Mil hel’s Treatife already mentioned i the figures in which, 
we agree with th? Doclor in ‘regarding ?.«; incomp-.:pibIy piore ac¬ 
curate than the microfcopic dcllncuions <d' Gr.w or Malpighi. 

We now enter on n general view of the vegetable body, begin¬ 
ning at the external part, and proceeding inwards. Chapter third, 
therefore, treats ‘ of the cuticle or epidermis. * The term cuticlCf 
the cuthor feoms to confidcr as having been borrowed by the anai- 
tcmill from the botniiHl : we fnould rather fufpo£l;'the plagiarifm 



or I' fs degree in dlllertnt plaCits; it is colourleh : it is often cloth¬ 
ed with a for: v.’col or Lair; and it guards t!.e plant a^alnd the 

undue of the .'tniorphcre. 'J'liO analogy between the ani¬ 

mal and the vejictablf cu.iolf is particularly inhftecl on. ‘ In tin- 
former, it varies in thicknefa from tlic cxquifitcly delicate film 
\vl>ich covers the eye, to the h-rd iTcln of the hand or foot, or the 
far co^rfer coverir g of ? tortoife or rl.iuoccros ; in the latter, it is 
equally delicate on the parts of a flow'er, and fcnrccly lefs hard on 
the leaves of the pearly aloe, or coarfe on the trunk of a plane- 
tree. ’ —‘ It forms in tlie vegetable, as w'ell as the animal, a fine 
but tfi' ntinl barrier between life and dcnruiEfioii. ’ * 

Jh'dotv tlie cuticle, ive find ‘ the cellular integument, * the tisxu 
7/c)/mcr oi Mnbcl, fo named from its green colour. It is fo far 
analagcns to the r^tc niucosum of anatomifls, that*'it is in general 
'the feat tf colour. But the analogy can beitraced no farther; 
for, in the cellular integument, ‘ the principal changes operated 
upon the juices of plants by light and air, and tlie confequent ela¬ 
boration ot all th.eir peculiar fecrctions, t.ike place. * Though this 
organ is of fuch in'.portancc in tlsc vegetable economy, little atten¬ 
tion h.-.’s been paid to it till of late. Indeed, we recoiled to have 
‘been i aught, that it was probably only of fomc ufe in maintaining 
the rnccuicncc of tfic p«rts witJjin I—We now get on 'to ‘ the 
hark. * Along with M. Mirbel and rftany botaniits, we have been 
accuflomed to fpeak of the cuticle and the cellular integument as 
forming p-.rts of the bark ; and what Dr Smith here emphatically 

* diltinguifhcs 
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* Ky Vhir.c irep^ in Scotland, ii may be remarked, is invariably 
undcrsicod the Acer pseudo-platauusj Great Maple or Sycamore t 
the plane-tree here alluded to by Dr’Smith, however, must be either 
the Platnnns occidentalis or oricntalis; probably the former. 
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diftinjjjuiftios as ‘ M/?bark,* we have been in Oie habit of deno¬ 
minating its cortical layers. We mention rheh- things merely to 
avoid ambiguity ; jji’e make no doubt, that the epidermis and the 
cellular tiffue are both diftindb original parts, iiuh'pendent of the 
bark, and are therf fore properly hj3,ir.ited in treating of them. 
As exanaplfS pf v<.i‘y thick and of ti.in bivk?, tiie well known 
roots, carrots and turnips, are fpccifi'H!. ‘ fn I'ome roots the bark, 
though only of annual diir.it’on, is very thick, aj. in liie carrot, the 
red part of which is all bar/i. In the* turnip it is much ti.inner, 
though equal^y^ dillinifl from the wood or body of the root. * Wc 
certainly make no obje£lion to famili-’r ilhidiations ; and fhould 
have thought the carrot a good example of a fufiforin root, and 
the turnip of a tuberous ORe enJing in a point. But wo think it 
inufl found rather paradoxical to a beginner, to Iiear of the bark 
of a carrot, and the wood of a turnip. The* innermo.'l layer of 
bark is the /? 6 rr,—and here only »io irs*vital oT^er.nl in:. go on : here, 
accordin^to Dr Smith, are chiefly porfiTlrd tijo peculiar produdfs 
cf the plant, as gum, refin, tannin, cinciionin, and others. When 
djeruicning the powers poflUred by the b-irk, of ranovating irfelf, 
and of clofipg up wounds made in it, Dr Smitii takes occafion to 
pay a high ccmplimciu to tlie late Jdr Fotfyili of Kenfin^roii Gar¬ 
den?, whofe experiments on decayed fruit-trees pafTcd under his 
‘ ow'n aftual r.blVrvation, ’ and whofe difenvorias, we may add, 
were reward' cl wntli gbund.int libc'cality by the Uritiili Parliament, 

The ne.\t cluiptcr tre-ns * of the wood. * We ihall here only 
rbferve, in reg trd to the origin of wood, that Dr Smith totally 
rejc£ls Lip.ntttua’s notion, tliat a new layer is lecreted annually 
from the pith ; and agrees witli Du Hamel and t!io late Dr Hope, 
in confiderinj; it as a depoution from the liber. We Hrall add, in 
one ihort Lnter.ce, elie detail of the oxperi.mont made by Dr Hope,* 
both becaufe-we confuicr it us conclnfivc, ar.d becaufe wo believe 
it will be tiEw to many who, cf 1 /to y-*hav:* ftuJicd botany in 
the gardens ov-.t which h.o prefiJod. It was nude oti a brancii of 
willow tree four years old. 

‘ The bark was carefully cut tlirough longitudinally on one side 
for tlic long'll of several inches ; so tliut it might be slipped asidfi" 
from the wood in the foim ol a hollow cylinder, the two ends being, 
undisturbed. The edges cf the bark v/erc then united as caretuliy 
as possible, the \v^OxoJ coveicd fiom the air, and the whole bound up 
to secure ic ^om erterual Injury, a'fvcv a lew years, the branch was 
cut tlirough transversely. The I'yli: .f.r ct hark w.is found lined 
V. ith layers of nev/ wo(*d; who* j nunibor*added to thvTse in the wood 
from which it had h'r *.i fii\ p vb* nj;*lo up t!ie cf rings la 

the branch above and below tl)*; expohmci.t. ’ 

Chap. 7 . is occupied v/itb ‘ m -dull i or r.'t’;. ’ Jdr.nrcur. a- 
feribed the nU/C. i.upoitaut r.ricl.cns lo *'ij part, r.guding it 
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the fcnt of life, and the fource of vefjetation. Du on thf 

rcntrary, confidered it only as an unimportant cellular fubftance } 
and mcyft botanifts have not fuppofed it to be Oiherwife jafeful tTiaiji 
in maintaining a proper degree of moillure in the plant. Df Smith 
profefles to hold a middle opinion between thefe extremes; but he 
evidently inclines to that of Linnaeus, and fpeaks of it as'* a refer- 
voir of vital energy. * 

In chapter 3. we have an account of the ‘ sap-vessels, and 
course of the sap ; with Mr Knight’s theory of vegetation. * By 
‘ Mr Knight’s theory of vegetation, ’ is here to be understood only 
his doctrine concerning the circulation of the sap, ^nd the vascular 
system of plants. Thestp is evidently to be considered as the blood 
of the plant.* But much difficulty has been found in ascertamiflg in 
^’kat vessels it Hows. Malpighi, Grew, and Duhamel, supposed that 
k was conveyed by the wo(^ ^bres 5 overlooking the insuperable 
objection that no perforations ire discernible in them. I!|.r Darwin 
hrst suggested that the longitudinal tubes, which had hitherto been 
considered as air-vessels, might in reality be vegetable absorb¬ 
ents. In the ttunk and larger branches of a tree, these tubes run 
along tlte alburnum, and thence arc comctlmes called otbnmms, 
’vessels. Near the extremities cr twigs, they are accompanied by 
a spiral coat or line, artd range themselves round the peiifre or 
pith. They have likewise this structure and situation in herba¬ 
ceous plants. Mr Knight has therefore termed thorn central m- 
tds. Dr Smith gives the simple flame of sap-vcssch tc botli kinds. 

Darwin demonstrated their use by experiment. He pbiced leafy 
twigs of tile fig-tree in decoctions of madder and logwood ; and 
♦o dissecting them a few hours afterwards, he found that the 
coloured l-quid had ascended by the central vessels, and formed 
"eifcles of red dots around the pith. Mr Knight having employed 
a finer and more penetrating dye, (an infusion in water of the 
skins of a very black sort of grape), was able to trace it, in cut- 
^ngs of apple-tree and horse-chesnut, into the leaf itself. 

The fluids, therefore, destined to nourish a plant, being ab« 
•orbed by the root, and having become sap, are carried up intsi 
‘the leaves by the alburnous and central vessels; a purticular set 
wf central vessels, appropriate d to each leaf, branching off, a few 
inches below tlic leaf to which they belong, from the main chan¬ 
nels that pass along the alburnum. 

In the leaves, the sap is exposed to the action the three 
pow'crfal agents, light, air, atid moisture, Vy which various changes 
are efl’ceted, cr new secretions 'formed. These secretions not only 
«ndo4tr the leaf itself with peculiar flavours and qualities, but are 
returned, as Mr Knight has shoWn^^by another set of vessels, into 
the new layer of batk, which they enable in its turn to srecrett 
Unattcr for a new layer of alburnum the ensuing year. 
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We put the highest value on Mr Knight’s account of the struc¬ 
ture of vegetables; but we cannot join our a".thor in 
him for ‘ the periqnciious mode in which he treat.; the su\; -r 
throughout.’ (p. 51.) On the contrary, we think there i>j vou 
times a confusion in his statement#, which would bafH; alaiCr.c 
any othef reader than the Piesklent of the Linne;;:! Society. 

It may be proper here to add, that Mr Knight has more lately 
(•Phil. Trans. 1808) published accounts of further experimtots,. 
in which the sap continued to iiciW, although the central vessels- 
were cut across. He now conclude.s, thcicforo, that the sap rises' 
tKrough the cellular substance of the alburimm, being propelled 
by the alterna-* contractions and expansions of this .spongy sub¬ 
stance. ^ Dr Smith takes lu? notice of this hew doctrJiie—even in 
his second edition, aliliougli puhli.shed in 1809. • 

Chap. 9. is of ‘ the sap, and of insensible perspiration of 
plants. ’ Dr Smith accounts for the rapid flowing of the sap irt 
spring, ofi the Brvmoninn principle of an accunniflation. of exci¬ 
tability, or irrit.ibility, during the cold of winter. 

Chap. 10. tre.jtii of ‘ the secreted fluids of planti; of grafting:; 
and of the heat of the vegetable body. ’ Here we are presented 
with an account of gum, resin, csaeiitial oil, and sugarj the bit¬ 
ter, tlio aeiil, and the alkaline secretion. U-r Smith, very candidiy 
a! d properly, acknowledges his inability to tell /i(.<v those very 
diii’eiciit subsiam es .ure elaborated by plants. The late discoveries 
in g.dv.nnsni, and especially the experiments of Mr Davy, render 
)t not improb.ible that their production may depend on the action 
of dllT'cront sorts of electricity. 

In regard to jhe secretion of flinty earth, we are told that 
‘ a substance is found in the hollow stem of the bamboo. (Arundo , 
bambos of LinnauasTcalled tahnxir or tahas^herr^ which is sup¬ 
posed in the East Indies to be endowed with extr-iordhiary virtues. 
Some of it sent to England underwent a chemical examination,, 
and proved as nearly a‘i pcssible pure flint. * It might have been 
added, however, th.it the French chemists, Fourerny and Vau- 
cpielin, found, in their analysis of tabaslieer, a ronsiderable alloy • 
of lime. Uow great is the contrast, ’ Dr Bmith cxciairas, ‘ be¬ 
tween this production, if it be a S'. cretion of the tender vegetable * 
frame, and those cxhalatioui whicli constitute the perfume of 
flowers ! One is among the most permanent substances ip nature, 
an ingrediet#in the prit]jeval mountains of the globe v tke other, 
the invisible, nntangible breath of a moftient! ’ 

After a word or iwo on the mUmfs of plants, and on the oper¬ 
ations of u ul iaoculativgt the Doctor then pas.ses tothecu-' 

Tiou.s and but little understood subject of the production of heat b-/ 
vegetables; and, in iliuitration of this, he gives an account of all 
that lus yet been cb^wwod concerning tlic exiraydmary cvoii-.- 
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tion of caloric from the opening sheath of the white-veined varietr 
of the Arum macu latum. 'Die fact was first noticed by Lamarex 
in his Flore Frangoiscy and was afterwards* more particularly 
attended to by Sennebier of Geneva, who ascertained that the 
*heat began when the sheath was about to open, ami the cylindrical 
body within just peeping forth. ’ It continued for ■severf'or eight 
hours, the greatest degree of heat being 2?° of Reaumur (Ml® 
Fahr-), the temperature of the air at that time being between 14* 
and 15® (65® or 66° Fahr.) It may b? proper to remark, that 
Sennebier himself docs not admit that vegetables possess a power, 
stii generisy of generating caloric; but endeavours ,to account for 
the heat of the arum on cliemical principles. 

In chap. t'i. the * process of vegetation,* and * the use of the 
Cv»tylt*dons, * are described. The ‘ process of vegetation ’ is de¬ 
spatched in three short pagps; and in regard to the use of the 
cotyledons, the opinion of Saussure is adopted, and a quotation 
to the same ptirposc is borrowed from the ^th volume of Dr 
Thomson’s Chemi .try. 

At length, at the I 2 tii ch''ptcr, wc arrive at the beginning of 
thedcscripiien of a coirplete plant, which, with the 
accompanying explana: ions, we'think quite unexceptionable. We 
are first made acquainted with ‘ the root, and its difiererit kinds. * 
The fibrous, the erteping, the spindle-shaped, the abrupt, the 
tuberous, the bulbous, and the jointed or granulated root, are se¬ 
verally described, and illustrated; not merely by ve“y neat out¬ 
lines or sketches at I’lC end of the volume, but by refeicnces to 
one or more phitcs in popular botanical publications. 

As an inst.uu e cf preemorsoy or abrupt root, Scabiosa suc- 
jcisa, or Devil’s b;t Scabious, is mentioned ; and old Geralde is 
quoted. ‘ The great part of the root seemetfi to be bitten away : 
old fantasticke charmers report, tliat the divel did bite it for eiivie, 
because it is an licrb? that liath so many good vertues, and is so 
beneficial to ntankindc. ’ And the Doctor facetiously adds, that 
‘ the malice of tlic d'-vil has unhappily been .so successful, that 
mo virtue.^ can now be found in the remainder of the root or 
^lerb. ’ Under the division llndix Itibrrosa, or knobbl'd-roof, -we 
find some curious remarks on the Orcliideac, and particularly on 
the difficulty with which they arc nf.ide to suffer transplanting. 
While thq plant is flowering, the bulb (which is a true subterra¬ 
nean bud) for the next year is comijig foi«*ard. If this be allow¬ 
ed tt> throw out radicles, tire pi.ml will not (according to our au¬ 
thor) bear remi-vi.ig; but if ’the* proper* lime be hit, and the 
whole be moved before the growih of the new bulb have com¬ 
menced, success generally attends the operation. ‘ Satyrium al- 
bidum,’ we are told, p. IIJ, ‘ having many pairs of roots, the 
growth of som 9 of whicli is ulv.Mys going on, has hitherto not 

been 
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been found to survive transplantation at all. * This is a mistake, 
though luckily not an important one. We have known different 
instances of transplanted specimens of Satyrium albidum surviv¬ 
ing their removal, and coming into flower the next season. In 
one of these instances, the plants were brought from a very cen- 
siclcrabicflistance, to the neighbourhood of Forfar, by Mr George 
Don, (a very skilful practical botanist of that town); and no par¬ 
ticular attention was paid to the state of "the bulbs at the time of 
removal, care only being taken to raise along with them a ball of 
eartli, to pacl^them up so as to preserve this unbroken, and to 
commit tliem to the ground still included in a mass of tlicir na¬ 
tive soil. We may add, that Satyrium albidum may be seen in 
flower eyery summer at the jlarl of KinnoiSrs garden at Dupplin, 
and that these cultivated specimens are gCTicraiiy twice the size' 
of native ones. It has also fiinvered thc^ last tliree or four 
years in tlie Edinburgh Botanic G.irdcn, after having been trans¬ 
ferred from its native habilal at a distance. It is, however, true, 
that this species is more liable to fail in a garden than S. viride, 
or even S. repens. 

In tlie concluding observations on roots, w’e find a slight allu¬ 
sion to a fact, communicated to thc«uuthor bv the hte Dr Walker 
of Edinburgh, concerning a tree growing on the ruinous wall of 
the monastery of New Abbey in Galloway. This sigacioas plant, 
experiencing a deficiency of nourishment, shopped its growth up¬ 
wards for soi» ‘ seasons, anil i.owii a .•umber of stiong fibres 
from the top of the vv.ill, whic’' w i'-. ten i rt high, to the ground. 
When tluM' new roots were lairly fixed in the eartii, tl'c iiee once 
more increased upwards, rhis statement is no^’ published, in 
Dr Walker’s own words, in Lord Woodhouselee’s Memoirs of 
Lord Karnes ; * and we may take this opportunity to add, shat 
although Dr Walker adduces this fact in pr..of of the perceptivity 
of plants, we are inclined to agree with Dr Smith in thinking, 
that there iu no occasion to suppose that the tree had any infoim- 
ation of the store of lood at the liotiom of the wall; but that it 
is more natural to conclude, that the ‘ vital pc'Vv’rs of the trep 
not being »le%uate, from bcainy nourish.ment, to the usual annual 
degree of increase in the branches, uvre accumulated in the 
root, which therefore was exetted to an extraordinary exertion in 
its own natural direction downwards. ’ (p. 114-.) 

The next t#o chapters fcreat of ‘ the stems and stalks of plants, * 
and ‘ of their buds. * Dr Smith agrees with Mr Knight in con¬ 
sidering the propagation of plants by budding, as merely a pre- 

• longation 


* Appendix to Vol. II. p. 35. Dr Smidr mentions the tree to be 
an ash: Dr Walker speaks of it as a sycamore, o« plane-tree of 
Scotland. 
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longation or extension of the parent individuali and in thinking 
that these scions possess only a derivative or sympathetic exist¬ 
ence. The loss of some of the best cyder apples in England is 
thus to be accounted for. Propagation by seeds is therefore the 
only true reproduction Of plants. In the bud, the vital power is 
dormant, and its excitability is accumulated. Buds contain ei¬ 
ther leaves or flowers. ‘ Different causes, depending on the soil 
or situation, seem in one case to generate leaf-buds, in another 
flower-buds. Thus, the Solandra grandiflora, a Jamaica shrubs 
was for a number of years cultivated in the £nglii)h stoves, apd 
propagated extensively by cuttings, each plant gro,wing many feet 
in length every season,* from abundance of moisture and nourish¬ 
ment, without showing; any signs of'fructification. At h'Ogth a 
pot of the Solandra was accidentally left without wafer in the dry 
store at Kew ; and in consequence of this unintentional neglect, 
the luxuriant growth of its branches was greatly checked, and a 
flower came forth at the extremity of each. By a similar mode 
of treatment, the same effect has since frequently been produced. * 

р. UJ. 

The next discussion is upoa leaves, and their ‘ functions, * 
and is one of the most elaborate and most learned of the whole 
book. Leaves are stated, first, to be organs of insensible per¬ 
spiration. Leaves are organs also of sensible perspiration, which 
is sometimes watery; sometimes saccharine, forming a sort of 
honey-dew \ and in otfior instances, glutinous and rcrinous. Bon¬ 
net’s remarks on the absorbing power of leaves are minutely de¬ 
tailed, from his llecherches sur Image ties Feuilles. 

The curious economy of different fpecies of Sarracenii, and of 
the Nepenthes diftiliatoria, the hollow leayes of which always 
•contain a quantity of water, is here noticed ; and the author thinks 
he has difeovered the purpofe of nature in thefe contrivances. In 
the Botanic garden at Liverpool, a fpecies of fphex or of ichneumon 
(the Doftor is not fure which) was obl'erved dragging along large 
flies, and forcing them undi-r the lid of the tubular leaves of the 
Sarracenia aduncum. The leaves of this fpecies, he obferves, are 
’ fb conftru£fetl as nearly to exclude rain ; and the licfuid contained 
in them mud: therefore, bethinks, be lecreted from the bafe of 
the leaf. All the leaves, on being’ examined, were found cram¬ 
med with dead, or drowning flics. ‘ Probably,* it ia added, ‘the 
air evili^cd by thefe dead flies may be beneficial vegetation ; * 
while the infedt of prey** ujBquefiionably ftores them up for the 
food of itfelf or its progeny,' probably depofiting its eggs in their 

с. ircafes. ’—* Thus, * it is concluded, ‘ a double purpofe is an- 
fwered; nor mis it the lead curpus circumftance of tlic whole, 
that an European infeCl: fliould find out an American plant in a 
Ixut^houfe, ic^ order to fulfil that purpofe! * We iKoulj certainly 
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join the Prefident of the I.innean Society in expreflinjr our admir¬ 
ation of this European botanical intelJig'*nce, did we nofc 

conceive that he has •in fome mcafure deceived himfelf on the fub- 
jeil. If thei liquid be a f'-crenon from the bifcof the leaf, (a fa£t 
which, we think, mijdit e.dily be afcerkiined in a hot-houfe, where 
water migWt be fiiipplied to the root only), it is probible that this 
fecretion may have fome fpiality aitr.uS^ive to flies ; and mthing is 
more likely than that they ihonld perifli in fiich a liqujd, as it 
would probably pofl'efs foine vifeidity. As to the flory of the fphex 
or ichneumon dragging along its captive flies, and making a duii- 
geoti of the hofiow leaves, it refls upon the authority of ‘ one of 
the gardeners,' whofe imagination may have greatly alfifled his 
memory iy pitflnriug out the ir.r- ct's operations. The Economy of 
the Nepenthes is thus dr'lcnhi,'.!. ■ 

‘ Each leaf of this plant terminates in a sort of^close shut tube, like 
a tankard, holjing an ounce or two of water, certairdy secreted through 
the footstallff>f v^e leaf, whose spiral-coated vessels ara uncommonly 
large and numerous. The lid of this tube either opens spontaneous¬ 
ly, .or is easily lifted up hy insects and small worms, wlw are suppos¬ 
ed to resort to these leaves in search of a purer beverage than the 
surrounding swamps afford. Rumphius, who has described and fi¬ 
gured the plant, says, “ various little worms and insccis crawd into 
the orifice, and die in tlie tube, except a certain small squilla or 
shrimp, with a protuberant back, sometimes met with, which lives 
there.” I have no doubt (Dr Smith adds) tliat this shrimp feeds 
on the other insects and worms, and that the same purposes are an¬ 
swered in tills instance as in the Sarracenise. * 

We next find a general account of the eff'tfls of air and light 
upon vegetables. The obfervations of Gr^w, Malpighi, Hiles, and 
Bonnet, are feverdly (^'tailed. Dr Prieilley wms the firft who 
obferved that plants oil. ided a change on common air: he found 
that they ablorbed fixed air (carbonic acid gis), and gave out pure 
air (oxygen g ts). Dr Smith inform us, that Dr Prieilley found 
* the confn-va' to be very powerful in this rcfpf-O,—‘ a minute, 
branching, cotton-like vegetable which grows in putrul water, and 
the produtlion of which, in water become foul Ironi loilg keeping 
on fhipboard^ judged to operate principally in relloring that 
Iluid to a ftate fit for ufe. ’ I’o talk thus loofely of ‘ the conferva ’ 
might have been pardoned in Dr Prieftley : but w'e had a right to 
cxpi-^l a little more precifion from Dr Smith, fince tbete are ma¬ 
ny dillinifl fpeaes of confefva ; and «'fpecia]ly fince the facl at any 
rate is, that w'bat Dr Prieilley firil denominated the conferva, has, 
by fome other phllofopbers, partfcularly Ingenhoufz and Rum- 
ford, been conlidered as bu:ulles*of animatculse. No jiotice is ta¬ 
ken by Dr Smith of the poflibility»of the oxy T.m having been de¬ 
rived from the decompntition of the water by means of light. 
Neither is any notice taken oi Count Rumford*^ eatpgriments, by 
vojL. kv. NO. 29. i wfiinii 
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v/LIi:h that philofopher has endeavoured (perhaps unfuccersfully) 
to show that various inanimate bodies, such as tufts of cotton or 
of dov/n, give out oxygen on being inimers^ in water and ex¬ 
posed to' the sun^s rays. 

Our author states (p. 2IJ?.), that it is now * agreed, that, in 
the day-time, plants imbibe from the atmosphere caifbonic acid 
gas i that they decompose itabsorb the carbon as matter of 
nourishment, and emit the oxygen. ’ And he adds, ‘ In the dark, 
plants give out carbon,* meaning carbonic acid, * and absorb oxy¬ 
gen i but the proportion of the latter is small, compared to what 
they exhale by day, as must likewise be the propoVtion of carbon 
given out; else the quantity of the latter added lo their substance 
would be but trilling. * The authoi', it may be observed in pass- 
..ing, seems here to overlook the portions of carbon which may be 
absorbed by plants from water and front the soil in which they 
grow. 

Perhaps, at the time that Dr Smith wrote his book, the receiv¬ 
ed opinions were nearly as he has stated ; but, before the second 
edition was published, a considerable revolution had taken place, 
cf which the author does not seem to have been aware. It cer¬ 
tainly is not now * ’ jhat plants imbibe carbonic acid in the 

• day-time,’ and exhale it in the ‘ dark.’ 'Phe fact has been 
founil to be, that they imbibe it as long as they are directly ex¬ 
posed to the sun’s rays ; and exhale it wlifn placed in the shade, 
or duiing hazy weather, though it be still day-li^ht. Mr Ellis, 
la\ing h; M of this fact, and apparently taking the cloudy sky of 
tills country as his stanJaril, has argued, * that as plants must 
generally consume oxygen and emit carbonic^ acid, the function 
which they thus usualiy perform ought to be considered as that 
on which their vegetation depends : and therefore he concludes, 
tliat the resvilti of vegetable respiration are, upon the whole, the 
same with those of ani.e d respiration ; or that vegetables, as well 
a;> .inimals, consume oxygen and ilisengage carbonic acid. 

Tin; tibroe ioIiov;ir)g chapters treat, in detail, of the flowers, 
ai'.d tile mode of flowering of plants ; and appear to be clear 
ntid '..cciHutc. /itt r an enumeration of the ^li(rercnt kinds 
oi coiolla, some of its uses are mentioned. ‘ The beauties of 
the moit sequestered wilderness,? it is observed, ‘ are not made 
i:i vain. U hey have myrlatls of admirers, attracted by their charms, 
and rewarded with their treasures, wjiich very r;casuros would 
be ar. useless as the goid of a miser to the plant itself, were they 
not thus the mean", of bringing hi'-ccis about it. The services 
rendered by such visitants will he understood, when we have de¬ 
scribed all the parts of a flowpr. ’ (p. 26‘0.) It was not difficult 

to 
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to guess at these services : but after being thus particularly refer¬ 
red to the conclusion of the description of the parts of a flower^ 
we were not a little amused to find them specif ed, a few pages 
further on in the s^me section, and before any other parts of a 
flower have been described. 

* There can be no ilouht^ * (says th® worthy Doctor, in a tone ra¬ 
ther mortfd ogniati cal than usual), ‘ that the sole use of the honey 
with respect to the plant, is to tempt insects, who, in procuring it, 
fertilize the flower by disturbing the dust of the stamens, and even 
carry that substance from the barren to .the fertile blossoms. *—‘ Be¬ 
sides the above purposes, I have always conceived the corolla toful- 
fiPsome important office to the essential parts of the flower, with re¬ 
spect to air, anfl especially light. It not 9nly presents itself in a 
remarkable manner to the su« beams, frequently closings or drooping 
w'lien th?y are witlidrawn ; but it is so peculiarly distinguislied 
beauty or brilliancy of colour, 'hat one cannot but think its functions 
somewhat different from those of the leaves, ewn with regard to light 
itself. ’ p» 260. 

The Doctor has not ventured to communicate a*ny hint of his 
yiews of the nature of the chemical offices thus supposed to be 
perfoimed by the corolla j nor docs he acquaint us whether he is 
of opinion tliat plants actually absorb the matter of light, or that 
it only enables them to effect the d&composijtion of juices coining 
from the roots, and to convert them into peculiar products. 

Next comes the semina. Here we are told, that ‘ a seed con¬ 
sists of several parts, some of which are more essential than o- 
thers ; ’ and^hat the ‘ embryo is the most essential oi all.* We 
need scarcely remark on this sort of phraseology ; but this ‘ most 
essential ’ embryo is the corculum of Linnteus, situated between 
the cotyledons or*seed-lobes. We may here remark, that while 
Dr Smith gives us a distinct account of the germination of plants * 
from the monjent that the ripe seed is committed to'the earth, oi 
subjected to heat, air, and moisture, he gives us no view of the 
process by which the seed itself is formed and vi’dfied, although 
this is one of the nicest inquirir.i in physiological botany. Some 
curious observations on the subject have lately been published in Ni¬ 
cholson’s Journal if but they cannot be entirely relied on. Theob- ' 
server eml^loyed a powerful solar microscope for opaque objects^ . 
* wdth improvements.’ What^hose improvements were, we are not 
told; but, in general, solar microscopic observations can scarce¬ 
ly be too mq^h distrusted i the smallest variation in the..quantity 
or intensity of light, or* in position, al^pring the appearance of 
the object. • 

The contrivances of nature for the dispersion of seeds, calls 
forth strains of admiration. 

_ 
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* Wlio has not listened!, in a calm and sunny day^ to the crackling 
of furze bushes, caused by tlie explosion of their little elastic pods ( 
nor watched the down of innumerable seeds floacing on the sunrmer 
breeze, till they are overtaken by a shower, which, moistening their 
wings, stops tlieir further flight* ^tod, at the same time, accomplishes 
its final purpose, by immediately promoting the germination of each 
seed in the moist earth ? How little are children aware, as they 
blow' away tlic seeds of dandelion, or stick burs in sport on each o* 
thcr’s clothes, that tlicy arc fulfilling one of the great ends of na¬ 
ture ! * p. 303. 

Chap. 20. contains an elaborate statement of the* evidence for 
the sexes of plants ; a doctrine which is now so firmly establish¬ 
ed, that a long essay on the subject might perhaps have been dis¬ 
pensed with in an elementary book. Had we no proof but what 
al-ises from the late successful attempts of Mr Knight to produce 
new' sorts of fruits^ 'by applying the farina of one plant to the 
flower of anotjier, these would, of themselves, afford* sufficient 
proof of a d'.fr-rence, or something extremely analogous to a dif¬ 
ference <'f sex.. li! the close of this chapter are given several in¬ 
teresting and ijmusing notices concerning the habits of plants, par¬ 
ticularly of some curious aquatics, such as Nymphsca and Valis- 
neria. ^ 

* The Nymphapa alba, or white water-lily, is not uncommon in 

our lakes. It closes its flowers in tlie afternoon, and lays them dow'n 
upon the surface of the water till morning, when it raises and ex¬ 
pands them, often, in a bright day, to several inches kbove the wa¬ 
ter. But the most memorable of aquatic plants is the Valisneria spi¬ 
ralis, which grows at the bottoms of ditches in Italy. In this, the 
fertile flowers stand on long spiral stalks ; and tl.ese, by uncoiling, 
elevate them to the surface of the water, wheip the calyx expands in 
the open air. In die mean while, plenty of barren flowers are pro¬ 
duced on a distinct root, on slmrt straight stalks, from which they 
rise like little separate white bubbles, suddenly expanding when dicy 
reach the surface, and floating about in such abundance as to cover 
it entirely. Tlius their pollen is scattered over the stigmas of the 
first-mentioned blossoms, whose stalks soon afterwards resume thei; 
spiral figure, and the fruit comes to maturity at the of the 

water. ’ p. 335- 

Chap. 2!. treats ‘ of the diseasesiof plants.* The author, very 
wisely in our opinion, does not follow some of his predecessors in 
laying down a tedious and formal vegetable nosology j but con¬ 
tents himself wirh describing merely some of the principal mor¬ 
bid affections of plants. Tliu fir,st disease he mentions is sphace¬ 
lus, or gangrene. ‘ This, ’ we are,.told, ‘ is extremely frequent in 
the true nopal of Mexico (Cactus coccinellifer), beginning by a 
black spot, which spreads till the*whole leaf or branch rots off, 
or the shrub dies. * We understood the nopal sent some years 
ago from Ke\^ gardens to India, and now extensively cultivated 
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at Madras as an antiscorbutic, * to have been the same species of 
Cactus : but fortunately the Kew nopal is not found to be more 
subject to gangrena than any other succulent plant. The next ma¬ 
lady is galls of various sorts ; and then follow diseases of the skin, 
as honey-dews, leprosy, &c. The ladling *>f the leif in deciduous 
trees, th# Doejor regards as a natural slou^hivgy or an rff.Tc of 
the plant to throw off the di.'feoscd part."?, the branches and bud»re¬ 
maining healthy. This explanation he considers as * simple and 
evident.’ It certainly is so; but to us it appears, that while the 
cause of the disease in the leaves is left unexplained, the difficul¬ 
ty in accountmg for the fall of the leaf has, at most, been only 
one degree renfoved. 

Thoiyrh Dr Smith admit* tlsat some species of snimals may 
probably have been ‘ exterminated,’ he does cot think that anv 
species of plant lu« been lo‘. . The niime»cus vegetable impres¬ 
sions and casts, therefore, f )und in ttie t]naMcs ot this and other 
ronntriesj and well known by the name of pctHfiicLiojiSt must all 
have existing prototypes in the world at present, although very 
few of these indeed have been discovered. We*may add, that 
we are confident that the prototypes of most of those found in 
the argillaceous schistus, limeston^ and sandstone of the neigh¬ 
bourhood of lidinburgh, are not plants nc^v indigenous to Bri¬ 
tain, nor, it is believed, to Europe. Willdenow, and some other 
botanists, however, differ from our author, and are of opinion, 
that the originals of some species of fossil plants have been as 
completely lost as those of the unknown fossil animals. 

The autJior then proceed.^ to * the systematical arrangement cf 
plants; natural and artificial methods; nomenclature,’ &c. Hen* 
we have short accounts ot the methods of Ca;salpinus, of Tourne- 
forte, and others, dc^n to the time of Idnnseus. h^e it was, who* 
first thew a correct line of distinction Victween naUtral and 
arrangements. It is owing chiefly to not having attended to this 
distinction, that several eminent writers have found fault with the 
Swedish naturalist. Mr Smellie not only laughs to scorn the notion 
pf sexes ill plants, but lidicules the v hole as a merecata- 

• • 1:5 logue;* 

* A single plant of the noj^al was at first mmsmitted to India by 
^5ir .Joseph Banks, with a vio’A to tl-.e culnire of the cochineal insect. 
This projectj'ailed ; hut Dr Andcison, j'hysician-gcncral aj Madras, 
discovered that the planifwas calculated ip serve a much more im¬ 
portant purpose, in preventing and furing scurvy. It acts by no 
specific virtue, but like any other fresh vegetable. It possesses, how¬ 
ever, the very desirable propei-Ty of kespijig quite fresh during tlie 
longest cruises, it it be merely preserved from wet, and be bung up 
where there i.s a circulation c'f air. It is eaten either as a sallad, or 
in soups. Most of his Majesty’s sldps on the India stations arc no^v 
legularly supplied with it. 
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loguc; and Lord Karnes talks so lightly of this grt<Tf woii as fO 
say, that he knows not for what purpose it m.i){,have been foyiaed, 
unless to tell us in what part of IJnnaus’s writiM;Ts an animal or 
a plant is to be found arranjTcd ! * In the following passage, the 
utility of the Linncan method is, we think, very, inotU’stly but 
satisfactorily vindicated. 

* Llnnjcus considered the natural aniidties of pl.ints as the most 
important and interesting branch nt’ systematical botany : aware, 
however, that a natural classification was scarcely ever to be com¬ 
pletely dircovereJ, and that, if discoveicd, it would plohahly be ttwi 
difficult for common use, he contrived an nrlificinl sy<;teni, by which 
plants might conveniently be arranged,,like words in a dictionary, 
so as to be mdst readily found. If all the words of a language coiihl 
be disposed according to their abstract derivations, or grammatical 
affinities, such a pcrfo^'mance,^might be very instructive to a philoso¬ 
pher, but would prove of little scivicc to a young scholar ; nor has 
it ever been mentioned as any fdjjcction to the use of a ciictiouary, 
that words of very different meanings, if formed of nearly the same 
letters, often stwod together. The Method of Liun.vus, thereforei 
is just such a dictionaiy in botany, while the Pliih^sr^phia Botanica is 
liie grammar, and his other wo^ks contain the history, and even the 
poetry of the science. ’« (p. ) 

Generic characters arc recicoiied by lanuxus of three kinds, tl'.e 
JaclitiojiSi the essential^ and the nattuuly all, of them foimdeJ on 
the fructifientin:! onlv. 

•** 

‘ The first of these serves only to discriminate genera that Ivippcn 
to come to’getlier in the same artificial order or section : the second, 
to distinguish a particular genus, hy one striking mark, from all of 
the same natural order, and consetpiently Irom all htlier plants; and 
,tlie third comprehends every jiossiblc maik common to all the species 
of one genus.'’—‘ Linnxus very much altered his notions of the es¬ 
sential character, after he had puldisbcd bis Philosopliia Potanica. 
Instead of confining it to one mark or idea, he, in his Systema Ve- 
getabilium, makes it comprehend all the distinctions requisite to dis¬ 
criminate each genus from every other in the system. This is the 
,kind of generic character now universally adopted, and indeed the 
only one in common use. ’ fp. 9ti.5.) < 

■ How far the learned pri sulent is inclined to alter or improve 
upon thcLinnean generic characters, ?nny be gathered from a single 
passage, (p. 36(> ) ‘ For my own part, I profess to retain, not only 
the plan " but the very xnords of Linna^usi, unless I fflid ihem cr- 
roneou5» copying nothing'without examination, but altering with 
a very sparing hand, and leaving much for future examination. 
I cannot blame my predecessors for implicitly copying tlie Linnean 
characters ; nor should I have been,the first among E.iglish writers 
to set a contrary example, had I not fortunately been furnished 

with 
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with peculiar materials for the purpose. * We presume he here 
refers to the fact which we have already noticed, of his being in 
possession of the library, manuscripts and herbarium of Linnaeus 
himself. The caution thus expressed we think extrerftely com¬ 
mendable : but we are not of opinion that the Doctor has acted 
uniformI]f on this scrupulous principle. We have not forgotten 
that, in his Flora Britannica, he broke through the Linnean boun¬ 
daries, and adopted the Hedwigian genera of mosses; throwing 
down the gauntlet, as it were, in the very title-page of his book, 
‘ ^ullius^addictus jurare in vrrba rr.agi’stri, *—a favourite motto of 
this author, buj strangely omitted in the present work, to which, 
of all his other writings, it ought to have been the most apposite. 
The reason why this bold iforatian inscription has, &c\ this occa¬ 
sion, been superseded by tlic canonical one, of * Consider th^ 
lilies how tliey grow, ’ may perhaps gathjretl from the extract 
just given^ 

On the subject of nomenclature, we meet with some curious 
traits of botanical yeal and jealousy. We are told, that ‘ in all 
ages it has been customary to dedicate certain plants to the honour 
of distinguish-^d persons. Thus Eiipknrbia con.memoratcs the 
physician of Juba, a Moorish princ# ; and Gcntiann immortalizes 
a king of Illyria. ’ Now, w^e mnst confes* tha», in our opinion, 
neither has the Moorish prince's physician been tlicreby comme¬ 
morated, nor the kiiTg of Illyria immortalized ! We venture to 
say', that nir^-tenths of botanists, who are dally conversant with 
euphorbias and gentianas, never thought nor heard about cither of 
the ‘ distinguished persons ’ alluded to. 

Dr Smith appaurs to have been in a sad puzzle how to Latinize 
the Old-English Loiyg-Parliamcnt name of Dr Gooclenough (now 
Bishop of Carlisle). lie at last, cuphoma: graliu^*'WQ 
chose Goodenia for * his much honoured ao*' valued fiiend, ’ though 
it has, when too late, been suggested that Gi'ndrnrrda might iiavc 
been preferable ! ’ Goodeniay wc fear, will net long preserve the 
botanical memory of the learned and excellent Bisin p ; r.or do 
wc see why it is too late to adopt the improvem -nt of 
suggested*, fee believe, by Professor Martyn of Cimbriclge, if 
this be thought more likely to answer the purpose. IiKle-’d tlie' 
change seems more necessary? now that there is likc\vi-.e a Qnoctiu 
genus in the catalogue. Of similar Import mce i^ the fvjlio v- 
ing morsel, and with sis much propriety does it hoM place in 
an Introduction to Botsiny : ‘ My Ihauca has been called in Francv* 
CalorntTia after the pr’esent Emperor, by the help of a pun, * 
though there has long been another genus Bonajuirteay which last 

b !■ can 

* We presume that the pun consists in translating the Latin words 
\'ona pars literally into Greek, • 
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can possibly be admitted only in honour of the EmpresSy and not 
pf her coiisorty who has no botanical pretensions ! Our own be¬ 
loved sovereign could derive no glory frotn the Geor}fiti of 
Ehrhart; ? * but the Sirelifzia of Aiton stands on the sure basis of 
botanical knowledge and zea^. ’ The courtly flattery of the Doc¬ 
tor is hero Tmusing; but wc suspect that many will not relish the 
impartiality of in' gallantry» hnt will, . ven in botanical matters, 
tiisl''ke to see our fair-fimeil Q'lcen placed exactly on a par with 
Bon 'p.iite’s Josephine> esptcii'lly since it is to be dreaded that any 
comparison, either as to botanical knowledge or^ zeal, ’ would 
not have a veiy dc^dvible result. 

Linnaeus, ii) liis Critica liotaiiica, having drawn a fanciful ana^ 
logy bet\^c(.-ii the charat^ler of fome bOtanids and the pianth named 
after them, Dr Smith has purfued this ‘ ingenious idea,* and re- 
niaiks, that * Dicksonia^ a beautiful and curious fern, is well de¬ 
voted to our great cryprogarfiift, ’ (Mr Dlckfon, feedfinan. Covent 
Garden); * w^ile, ’ it is added, with a vanity which We are very 
willing to pardon, ‘ Smithia sensitimy named by Mr Dryander ia 
the Hortus Ke/venfis of our mutual frieml Aiton, could, at that 
iime^ be meritexl only by an original treatife on the Irritability of 
Plants, to wiiicli tlie fpecific ijame happily alludes. * There is e- 
vidently fomething very particular in the way in which tliis lafb 
analogy is ftated and we believe we can explain the reafon of this 
particularity. 'J’iiough botany is in itfelf r pure and peaceable 
lludy, botanifte, alas! aieliutmen; and, as far as„our obferva- 
tion reaches, very far from being * inarcelfible to envy, jealoufy, 
or rlvallhin. ’ Mr Saliflmry, author of flic Paradifus l^ondinenfis, 
Jias, it fe'-ms, falk-n out m iiii the Prelident of the Jjinnean Socie¬ 
ty ; and, by way of revenge, has denied that Mr Dryander pro- 
• je£led the nasne Smithia icryi/iva, and has Slleged tln't he him-, 
felfdld fo i and furih. r, tii.it J)r .Smith is egregioufly iniftaken 
in thinking that tlie epitlui unsifiva had any M'lerence to his troa- 
tife on the irritability of olants, h. r that it was really meant to in¬ 
timate that he was a wan of a ficffiil temper ! Dr Smith feems 
to relifli this fatbical hurno. r vtty ili ; and obfcrvis, very touch 
higly, that Inch fallu-s ‘ Oaiii tlie pmity of a lovely fncpcej’ and 
that ‘ it favours t>f mallgnnv, to make the crown of a botanilt a 
crown of thorns. ’ (p. 3 h^v) Aftcr«.ill tliis, we fcarccly expe 6 \ed 
to be*obliged to rebuke t..e worthy Ooclor hinifelf for a feverity 
of this kinti towards Petivir, the celi brated Hnipliil olt London, of 
whom, in iHudrating the ^th ord. r of the clalk Hexandria, he lays, 
* Petiv^ria nlHaceq ns a plam^ the iiumbi r of whofe flameuj. is 
not ybry .tonli ni, and u hi<ic fpecijic name is fuppufed to allude, 
not only to Its g^athc sent/, but alfo to the caustic humour of the* 
botanifl wnom it commemorates. 

23 H chapter coiiiaius an ‘ explanation of t!ie Linnean arti- 
* ficia- 
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ficial fyftem. * This explanation, though fliort, is very diftinfl:. 
As might be expefted, very few alterations or improvements are 
propeled by the Dbftor. A flight reftritflion of Polygamia is the 
only emendation on the clalfes. Among the orders, he propofes 
fevcral improvements on thofe of tin? clafs Polyandria ; and in the 
(lifFicuItaclafs Syngenefia, he gives fatisfadlory reafons for difliking 
Polygamia fruftranea ; and for altogether supprefling Monogamia, 
as had been propofed by Willdenow. In the clafs Cryptogamia, 
Dr Smith very properly acquiefces in the reparation made by pre¬ 
ceding botan’^fts, of tJif* Hepatictc frorfi the Algae, with which they 
were conjor ^ti by Liimveus. Wliile he juftly extols the Linnean 
fvllcm. ihv iJodtor ca ■ '.lly adMits, that, * like all human inven¬ 
tions, jt has its imperfedrio*! » and difliculties. ’ Th^e he correct¬ 
ly flates to be, ‘ the dift'T -nccs which fom#‘timep occur hetweea 
the number of ftamens, AvIlj, &c. in differeni plants [fpeciesj of 
the fatpf ni'tur-il g'^ nus j * ibrne Ipecies of ceraftium, for example, 
having fSnr, others five, though tiie greater pars have ten, and 
the plant ht ing accordingly arranged in the dais Decandria. 

In the 24 th chaptei, we find ‘ illuftruions of the Linnean claf- 
fes and orders. * This is juft an amplification of (lie preceding 
chapter. The illuftrations confift, in a great meafure, in references 
to plates contained in the moft popular 5nd acceffirxe botanical 
works; which happen very naturally to be tliofe thitfiy, in which 
the author himfell has previoufiy been engaged ; Exotic *^any, 
Englifh Botgny, Flora Grarca, and otliers. Dr Smith is clearly of 
opinion that the clafs Icolardria is * immutably diftmdl in nature 
and character from Polyandria ; * and ‘ nothing (he obferves) can 
be more injudiejpus than to unite them, as fome experienced au¬ 
thors have done. * He recommends, however, an union of the 
2 d, 3 d, 4 th, 5 th atid 6 th ordas of Polyandria, which he thinks* 
ferve 01 ly toi*kcep natural genera afander. He vindicates theLin- 
iieaii claL Gynandria, and difapproves of Thunberg’s abolifliing it. 
He is likewifc inclined to fupport the clafles Monoecia and Dioe- 
cia,—noi being of opinion that tbtir fuppreflion would really tend 
to funplify the Lmnean fyftem. Even the clafs Polygamia be is, 
willing r#tain ; but be argues very feebly and illogically indeed 
in its fupport. ‘ 'I'wo or three genera are entitled to a place id 
it; and we cannot tell hut ottiers may exift in the unexplored parts 
of the globe ! ’ If, however, thele three hft-mentioned clafles 
ihould herisiifrer he th]yown into one, he propofes thaf the new 
clafs Ihould be called ‘ Diclinia^ exprelFing the two diilinfft feati, 
or nations of the organs ui IruCtifltation. * 

Pile Jaft clafs, Cryptogainii, it is well known, has been greatly 
illnftrated, anU to a ccrUin extent new-modelled, fincethe time ot 
JjiiinjBus; and we certainly expected, from the author of the 
l^iora Britannica, a luminous ftatement of the difeoveries and im- 

* provemetits 
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provements in this moft difficult and interefting department of 
DOtany. We mu^ fay we have been difappoint^d. In fa£t, the 
account of .the clafs Cryptogamia, is by f.ir the mofl fuperficial 
and unfatisfa£iory parr of the hook. While more than twenty 
pages are occupied with difquifitions on vegetable irritabilhy, and 
as many in difTertations on the naming of plants nfter*dillingui(lied 
botaniOs,—the invcftigations and difcoveries of Hedwig in the 
order of Mufci, are defpatchcd in a couple of pages! 

Under Algae we confidently looked for a diflinc^ ftatement of the 
Methodus Lichenum of Dr Acharius, whofe writings ** form a new 
era in cryptogamic botany;’ but we were mortified to find the a- 
mount of the.information furniflied to*be, that the (aid Acharius 
‘ had divided lichens into genera, found-.d on the receptacle*of the 
f^ds alone. ’ Three or four of the new terms invented by this au¬ 
thor, are then briefly explained ; and Dr Smith pafles on to the fub- 
merfcd algae ! The account of thefe ip, if poffible, ftill mpre flim- 
fy. We are toli that they are named Ulva, Conferva, Fucus, &c. 
and that * fomq,of them abound in frcfli water; others in the. 
fea ; whence the latter are commonly denominated fea-weeds. * 
This appears to us to be little more fatisfi«Qory than the explana¬ 
tion of Algae to be found in Dr John Ton’s Englifli l)i»Jlionary, 

‘ Herbs growing on the fea-lltore; * only Dr Smith gt ts them 
fairly into the water. We may here mention, that Mr Dawfon 
Turner has announcedj that when he (hall have finiflK'd his Hif- 
torla Fucorum, (a learned and ehgint work now puftiifliing, ad¬ 
orned with beautiful and correct figures, chiefly from the mafter- 
ly pencil of W. J. Hooker Efq. of Norwich), he intends to pro¬ 
pose a new arrangement and a fubdivifion of the genus Fucur. 

* As to the fungi or muflirooms, Dr Smith’s information is al- 
nioft as defective. ‘ By feme r.aturalifts, * we are tojd, in a loofe 
and inaccurate way, * they have been thought of an animal na¬ 
ture, chiefly becaul’e of their fetid feent in decay.’ A flight no¬ 
tice of Perfoon’s divifion of them into Angifearpi, or thofc which 
bear feeds internally, and Gyninoc.irpi, cr thofe which have them 
"imbedded in an appropriate membrane, clofes the account of fungi: 
•—and the chapter on Cryptogamia,—a chapter as unftktf what it 
ought to be, as it is unlike tlie rell of the volume. 

Practical directions for forming a hortus siccus arc given in 
conclusion. If plenty cf paper be used, the plants, we are told, 
dry best without being si^fted. Heaths &nd many other under- 
shrubs, that throw off their iQdves in the course of drying, by a 
continued effort of the living principle, may be prevented from 
doing so by immersion in boiling wa'tcr, which destroys that prin¬ 
ciple. * Dried specimens are best preserved by being fastened 
with weak carpenter’s glue to piper, 50 that they may be turned 
€ over 
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over without damage. A half sheet of a convenient size should 
be allotted to each%pecics; and all the species ot a genus may be 
placed in one or more whole sheets. This is the plan off the Lin- 
nean herbarium. * Collections of dt^ed plants are exposed to the 
depredations of insects, especially the little beetle called ptinus 
fur. Dr Smith has found ‘ a solution of corrosive sublimate in 
rectified spirits of wine, about two drachms to a pint, with a little 
camphor, * particularly efilcacious as a preventive. The liquor is 
to be applied, with a hair pencil, to the plant when perfectly 
dfied, and ready to be deposited in the herbarium. Lastly, the 
herbarium shoflld be kept under lock and key. This concluding 
caveat is not indeed dolivcrtt', tolidcm verhist by Smith : we 
collect It from the sad experience of M. Cusson of Montpelier^ 
who, we arc told, * bestowed more pains u^oon the Unibelliferac 
than any other botanist had ever done* But his labours met with 
a most uitgntcful check, in the unkindness, and^till more mor¬ 
tifying stupidity of his Tiv/J.', who, on his abs'^nce from borne, 
destroyed his whole herbarium, scraping olF tlm dried speci¬ 
mens, for the sake of the paper on which they were pasted ! * 
(p. 4«17.) We cannot figure any ryotive for thus publisliing the 
domestic misfortune of this poor FrenchoTan, hut to afford the 
practical inference which we have already derived from it,—unless 
perhaps a general hint be also intended as to the inexpediency c£ 
botanists bei^g ‘ unequally yoked ’ to unbofanical helpmates. 

The plates are among the best we have seen attached to any 
elementary book; and the explanations are distinct, and, as far as 
we have observejj, accurate. 

There is very properly subjoined, I. An index of remarkable 
plants, or those of ^lich any particular mention is.made in the 
body of the work; and, 2. An index to the explanations of tech¬ 
nical terms.—^'Fiiese, however, 're both very short, and exclusively 
confined to the names of plants, or to technical terms. More 
than one half of the book, therefore, including the whole of the 
physiology, remains without any sort of index, which we regret, 
the more,yh#t the reader is not indulged even with a table of con¬ 
tents. Wc take notice of these little omissions the more point-' 
edly, that they seem likely t« become fashionable, and because 
the want of such aids is particularly felt in a book of consultation. 

In the co«rse of the ymplc analysis which we have gfven, wo 
have interspersed nearly all the observations which appeared to us 
of any importance. Boaic omission^ struck us in the course cf 
perusal For insrance, we nvt with no proper account of the 
Natural Orders of plants; no i^irntloii of the improvements sug¬ 
gested by the late eminent I'cutcnat; nor so much as a distinct 
Ijst of the orders proposed by Jussieu. This seems the more ex- 

* traord inary. 
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traordlnary, considering the very high and well-merited tribute of 
praise bestowed on the last named botanist. The Genera Plan- 
tarum arranged in Natural Orders, Dr Smith s^ys he looks erpon 
as the * m’ost learned botanical work that Itas appeared since the 
Species Plantarum of Linnxrut;, and the most useful to those who 
study the philosophy of boranieal arrangement;’ and h>s admir* 
ation leads him to add of Jussieu, wlut we have been accusiomfd 
to hear only of Sir Isaac Newton, tliat a person may ‘ learn more 
Irom his dojjots and fiuerics, ih;,'. fr m the assertions of niost other 
M'^riters. * 'I’he want of a distinct account of Gvertnev/s curious and 
interesting treatise ‘ De Fi uctihus, * is, we think, another defect. 
No account is given of what l.inna.*:is termed the vernation of plants, 
that is, the'fitFerent ways in which the rudiment of the,,leaf is 
Ibldt’d up in the gem. A short abstract of Lneflittg’s excellent 
essay on thi'^ subject in ihp tllus'r.ited wiili a few 

figures, w'oi'ld have been acceptable to m;mv botinica! inquirer*. 

The author !!■ perhaps to bl.imo also for not having giv.ui i)i>» 
advice as to tlie manner or order iu which the student should pro¬ 
secute the study of botany, especially the arrangement of his 
book affbrfis little aid in this respect. AVc do not recrdlect that 
the Doctor has anywhere inculcated the necesbity of carefully 
studying the ^nuoic characters, and comparing them In living 
plants. It) an elcrrienta! y bo{}|;, however, the learner mi^Iit have 
been warned, that Kis real progress in bofany must depend on 
lu* know'iedge o\ ycncra ; and rlnit without this, liisfscquainiance 
with sfrd'S, however extensive, can never eurlfle him to rritik 
higher ihan as a nomcticlaturisf. Such a lesson seems the more 
seasonabl?, that the multiplication of periodicalfcboranic.il publi- 
, cations * has made it not unusual to learn botany by the easy 
method of turning over the coloured plates of such productions. 

We meet with a few instances of carelessness, l iow awkw^ard 
does it seem to mention •w/icaf as .m instance of a hirnvial plant! 
(p. 10:1.) No douht,- the winter wheat ( Friticun hybernum) is 
•alluded to. Put every farmer knows, that he may sow even this 
c kind of wheat in spring, and reap it in the aurumn of the same 
year, (a fact which seems to characterize it as an anoiucl plant); 
though, by sowing in aurumn, it mv.y be mide to show its blade 
during winter. It is rather remark*ible, that the Doctor should 
also fall into an awkwardness about barley. The farinaceous mat¬ 
ter cf tfic cotyledons (he observes, p. acqub-es a sweet 

taste as germination couiiViences, evincing tha( it has * undergone 
the same chemical change as m barley. ’ Parley must here be un- 

• ' derstood 


'* Fnglish Botany ; Botanical Magazine; Paradisus Lor.dincnsis; 
Bfitai.ist’s IFeposilory, are published moiuljly in London. 
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cJerstood as synonymous with malt. This farinaceous matter, we 
may further observe, is, by a strange confusion of terms, deno¬ 
minated an * important of plants, (p. 291.) Through a 

similar confusion, we are told that the dttbbage tribe is considered 
as antiscorbutic, ‘ and supposed to 4>e of an alkalescent nature. ’ 
(p. M.J • 

We have been struck, too, with a few apparent contradictions. 
Thus, in one place, (p. 205.) tHe bad effects experienced from, 
sitting under walnut-trees, are ascribed to the evolution of much 
carbonic acid^gas ; while, in another place, (p. 204.) we are told, 
these bad effemts ‘ arc probably to be attributed as much to poi~ 
sonous secretions as to the air those trees evolve. * Inconsistencies 
of a minor sort here and theie occur. The Latin tefminations of 
some botanical terms are rigidly adhered to; while the Angiicised- 
forms of other*! are adopted. Dr Sjiyth ipsists for involucrum, 
instead of itnKjlifcre, proposed by Dr Martyn; while he yields to 
the Cambridge Professor in substituting the stiff English anther, 
in place of tlje elegant anikhrUt for which he had formerly stick¬ 
led. He declares, too, that Aclinolm is a name • not tenable in 
botany, because it has long been preoccupied in mineralogy,* 
(p. 878.); yet he makes no objections to a botanical Plumbagit. 
Among the barbarous and uncouth generic names introduced into 
botany, the Ginkgo of Liniv<eus is denounced as ‘ intolerable ; * 
and the Holmskioldid of Wiildenow, as ‘ unutterable; ’ yet he 
submits will# complacency to Krahchemniko_fa / 

We do not much admire the general arrangement adopted by 
Dr Smith, although it may very possibly be ‘ original. * From 
the analysis alrciitly given, our readers must have remarked, that 
he mixes, throughout, the descriptive with the physiological and^ 
chemical parts of his subject. After the description of the ex¬ 
ternal shape of different sorts of leaves, for instance, the student 
is Instantly hurried into a profound disquisition on their functions; 
although it can very seldom happen, that while the young botanist 
is anxious to know wiiether a leaf be toothed or serrated, pinnat¬ 
ed or doubly jiinnate, lie should at the same time be concerned to, 
learn its*chemical action on the atmosphere. The physiology 
might comniodiously stand by itself; including under this head,' 
the organs of plants, as far "as their uses are concerned; their 
spontaneous motions ; their food ; tlieir means of propagation; 
and the examination of •their constituent parts. This Seems the 
more necessary that, notwithstanding the brilliant discoveries in 
modern chemistry, and* the successful researches of some recent 
physiologists, particularly Darwin and Knight, this branch of the 
science is but yet in its infaiyy. Dr Smith’s arcount of it is, 
however, very respectable, both for its fulness and accuracy. 
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Upon the whole, this Introduction to Botany seems to have 
been n hurried and a careless production. To us it appears not 
unlikely, that, in composing it, the Doctor ha^ occasionally taken 
large portions of the manuscript of his lectures at the Royat In¬ 
stitution, and, dividing them into chapters, sent them, without 
more ado, to the press, as cAistituent parts of his book. While, 
therefore, it may be found a very useful assistant, ft is not 
certainly that masterly botanical grammar which might have 
been expected from so eminent an author; nor calculated to su¬ 
persede the elementary treatises of Willdenovv, Rose, Hull, and 
others. ' r , 

One characteristic it certainly possesses in an en\incnt degree— 
ddkacy. Those who arc acquainted^ with the writings of Lin- 
nseus, knowVell how much they abound with coarse expivessions 
«nd indelicate allusions. These arc most scrupulously avoided 
by Dr Smith; and, tve thiqk, without any material detriment to 
the perspicuity of his descriptions. Botany is daily be,coming a 
more fashionable female study ; and this is an elementary book 
which may be put with confidence into the hands of women, with¬ 
out any risk or wounding the most delicate mind. We are hap¬ 
py, for the sake of those fair students, to observe that Dr Smith 
promises a translation of his Fkjra Britannica ; for this, we doubt 
not, will, when accomplished by Dr Smith himself, form the 
best popular herbal ever published. In the mean time, he very 
candidly recommends Dr Withering^s Arfangcment of British 
Plants; to which we would take the liberty to add Mr Gal- 
pine’s Compend of British Botany (which is indeed nearly a 
translation of Dr Smith’s Compendium Flora; Brilamiicce\ as a 
most useful and commodious pocket companion in botanical ex- 
, cuiiions. 


Aut. IX. Memoires de Physique el Chimicy de la Societe d^Ar^- 
cued. Tom. I. 8 vo. Paris, 1807 . 

'r’liis volume is the prodmSlion of a little airociation,«be/^ter calcu* 
■ -*■ lated, we conceive, than the older e{lablij[lime:>ts, for advancing 
the pvogrefs of phyfical fcicncf*. The celebrated Bertholiet, whofe 
labours have fo materially contributed to extend the pra£lice and 
improve’the theory of chemirtry, anxioiis, amidil Ac pofleflion 
of eafe and competence, to promote, in his declining years, the ob- 
jecls eA his earliefi; ambition, *ltas gathered around him a few in¬ 
genious and a£Iive individuals, who affemble once a fortnight at 
his country refidcnce near Paris, apd fpend the day in philofophi- 
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cal occupations. From the name of that place, the foclety derives 
its appellation of Araieil. Belides La Place, who appears rather 
as a patron and coinft'llor, the members confift of the younger 
Berrhollet, Biot, Gay-Lulfac, Humboldt, Thenard, Decandolle^ 
and Collet-Descoilils. At their meetings, the lateft’^fcientific jour¬ 
nals are ^nfulted, philofophical papers are read and difeuiTed, and 
new experiments are propofed, repeated, or fet on foot. The ad¬ 
vantages of fuch a plan are moll obvious. Millakes may be de- 
te£led, errors avoided, and important lights (Iruck out by the 
cclliCon of ideas. In the a£lual ftate of fcience, no experiments 
are truly valflable, but thofe which have been performed with 
the moft fcruphlous precifion. The art of experi.Tienting itfelf 
has now become fo refined, «nd attended with fuch uaft expenfe, 
as often* to lye beyond the reach of individual exertion. We 
are, therefore, inclined to augur favourably of a fociety of this”^ 
nature, wliich defeends to guide anc# aiTiil the details of inquiry. 
If our ex|)e(Slations have not been fully anfwcre^l, we yet dif- 
cern the germs of more important communications; and truli 
that fimilar afibciations, furnifhed with more ample means, will 
foon be formed at home.—We confine our feledlions to thofe pa¬ 
pers which appear the moft worthy of notice. 

1. Observatimis on the Intensity and Inclination of the Magnetic 
ForcCi made in France, Svoitzaiand, Italy, and Germany. 
By M-'flieurs Hufnboldt and Gay-LulTac. 

The laws Si magnetic aiStion were firft difeovered by our inge¬ 
nious countryman Dr Gilbert of Colchefter. That original phi- 
lofopher, who, prior to the writings of Bacon, underftood and 
fuccefsfully purlhed the method of indudlion, reduced all the 
phenomena of magnstifm to four general facts : i. yhat, of two ' 
magnets, the .fimilar poles repel and the dilTtmilar attract each 
other ; 2. That thefe attractive and repulfive forces are increafed 
by proximity ; 3. That a magnet, by mere appofition, has a power 
of induemg magnetifm on a piece of iron or Heel, and which is 
more or leis durable according to the hardnefs or fofrnefs of the 
material alleCled ; and, 4. That the mafs of the earth itfelf con¬ 
tains an itfinTcnfe magnet, polleffing thofe diftinclive properties, . 
From fuch data, it was eafy \p explain the more obvious etTeCts 
of magnetifm. A magnet attraCls a bit of iron, becaufe the iion, 
for the time^t leaft, becomes likewife a magnet, endued.with po¬ 
larity i and a magnetic ffar, freely fufpended, turns towards the 
north, from the influence of the intarnal magnet of our gl;gbe. 

When Gilbert publiflied his theory, the needle at London flood 
very nearly in the line of the meridian; but it w’us afterwards obferv- 
ed to deviate gradually to the wfft, with a declination that has, for 

about 
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about two centuries, been continually increaHng. The rate of this 
digreflion, indeed, has of late years I'enfibly relaxed | which affords 
a prefumption, that, perhaps in the courfe of ahother century, the 
needle wifi have hnifhed its period of aberration, and may return 
again by the fame fteps. The variation of the mariner’s compafs 
differs, however, in each particular place : fometimes it k ftation- 
ary, but generally it is either advancing or retreating, and that 
with a progrefs unequal, and ever fubje^ to change. Such a fyf- 
rem of perpetual mutation is in the higheff degree perplexing, and 
forms one of the greateff oHfkacles to the pra£tice and improve- 
ment of navigation. But all this intricacy and feeming irregula¬ 
rity may refuir from the combination of a few very hmple changes. 
What could,* at firff fight, appear mofe involved than the motions 
, ^f'the heavenly bodies ? And yet, when the feparate e*lements 
are developed, how fitnple and harmonious the whole becomes ! 
There is the ftrongeft reafon, therefore, to conclude, that the 
complicated aberrations of the needle may proceed frofn certain 
regular changes in the pofition of the poles of the terreftrial mag¬ 
net. The great desideratum is now to afeertain the nature of thole 
changes. For that purpofe, it is necelTiry to determine accurate¬ 
ly, at diflant points on the earth’s furface, the direction and in~ 
tensity of the magnetib a6lion. Hitherto, the direction only has 
been obferved, by help of the compafs and dipping needle; and 
even thefe obfervations, from the imperfe£tion of the latter ihftru- ^ 
ment, are in many cafes doubtful or defedtive. To^difeover the 
relative intenGties of magnetic action at different places,, would 
lead more immediately to the folution of the problem. ^ 

In the mutual action of magnets, four separate forces are ex¬ 
erted. The nearer pole of the one attracts and repels the poles 
of the other ^ while its farther pole, reversftig the order, repels 
and attracts the same poles. Tl\ese blended forces 'are capable of 
producing two distinct effects : 1. The one magnet may turn a- 
bout a Gxed axis, from the conjoined action of all the forces, 
and consequently with a power equal to their aggregate sum; and 
2 . 'rhe one magnet may tend towards the other, with a power 
equal to that by wbjch the difference of the attractiqtn pnd repul- 
‘ sion of the nearer-, pole exceeds the difference of the opposite 
repulsion and attraction of the remoter pole. When the one 
magnet is very short in comparison with the other, ’ its direc¬ 
tive and'attractive powers, being the sun\.and differcsice of near¬ 
ly equal forces, will, therefore, become quite disproportioned. 
It is i^HiNre that a magnetic bar, .floating on the surface X)f mer¬ 
cury, «Hbws no tendency to advance towards the north, though 
it will yet turn vigorously in tlyt direction. The directive e- 
nergy of the needle thus furnishes the most correct measure of 
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»he power of the terrestrial magnet, or of the jo^ f9rces ex¬ 
erted by its opposite^poles. But the traversing of the^htedle' 
corresponds exactly- with the oscillation of a pcnduluiit^and con-, 
sequently the actuating power is alwaiys expressed square 

of the.n.umber of wlbrations which are performed in^^pen time. 
If these vibrations, however, take place in th« horizontal and not 
the magnetic plane, it is evident that a part only of the ori^al 
force comes into play, and that the result is diminished b|rthi^. 
oblicmity in the {groportion of the cosine *pf the iiu;linati(m of ((hiS 
needle. ^ 

Instructed by such views, Humboldt and Gay-Lussac proposed, 
to explore i^ws of terrestriali magnetism, -during an excursion^ 

of nearly a twclvemon|h| from the 15th of March 1805 to the ist 
of May 1800, through a great part of th^ Continent. They vineie 
favoured by the minister of the marine with a dipping needle of 
Borda’s construction, and which had been executed oy XieQoit 
for the voyage of Entrccasteaux. To measure the vlbratxc^, j^iey 
had a magnetic bar suspended by a thread of raw silk, in-a* box 
with glass sides. These instruments would appear to hav« been 
susceptible of considerable delicacy. iThe traversing of the bar 
seemed not affected by any change of temperature, *ior sen»bly 
by th^ dijTerence of elevation. It gave ,the same result at Milan, 
after an interval of six lAonths; and the vibrations were as fre¬ 
quent on the sun»mits of the Alps as in the plains of ita^4 Sixty 
of these vibrations were performed at Berlin in the sp4p of 3164 
seconds, at Paris in 314, at Milan in 295t, at Rome in 
and at Naples in 21%—^a\\ ‘measured by a chronometer of Ber- 
thoud.' The corresponej^ng inclinations of the dipping needle ob¬ 
served at those places, were 69* 53', 69®.12', 65*40', 61*57', 
and 61*35'. These, with other intermediate observations, are re¬ 
gistered in a table, which likewise exhibits the calculated results.^ 
If the action at the magnetic equator be denoted by 10000, the in-' 
tensities in the direction of the dipping needle at Berlin, Paris, Mi¬ 
lan, Rome, and Naples, or between the latitudes of 52® 31|' and' 
40" 50i', wil^bfc represented by the successive numbers 13703, 
13482, 13364, 12642, and 12745. But this computation is 
ly hypothetical, since it assumes the position of the magnetic 
tor, as liptjuced by M. Biot from the pr-evious observations oi LH 
Peyrouse and Humboldt in ‘America. Without adopting, there¬ 
fore, any premature conclusion, the horij^ntal action of magnetism 
at Berlin, Paris, Milan, Rome and Naples, will be in the propcM||in ^ 
of 1, 1.016, 1.147, 1.261 and l.Sst and the entire direenR:- 
tion as 1, .9840, .9575, .9226, arid .9300. It is hence evident, 
that in proceeding towards the south of Europe,'>4;he force of 
magnetism gradually diminishes.. Naples would seefti to form 
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the only exc#|lton ; but this discrepancy was owing probably to 
local circuinstance 8 «>-to the attraction of the ferruginous lara and 
other rblcM^c productions of Mount Vesuvius. 

Its perfectly tigree with the previous theory. The 
diminutiwof force, occasioned by receding fiom the< nearer pole 
of the terrestrial magnet, is greater than the correspondiag aug-^ 
Mentation derived from approaching to the farther pole. Hie pre¬ 
ceding dataf combined with the declinations of the needle, might 
eufiice, through the knoVn hws c£ magnetism, for determining 
the position of those poles; and !f similar observations were re¬ 
peated at distant periods, the nature and circtdidon of terrestrial 
tni^etisih would at last be ascertained. 

To engage, however, with confidence in such an arduous in- 
vestigatiofn, would reqi^ire nicer and more extensive observa- 
rioBS. Eimland may yet hai^e the honour of completing the dis¬ 
covery. Sifppose a delicate magnetic bar were svObStituted for 
the pepdnlum.spring, and thus made the prime-mover of a watc h. 
The instrument being duly placed, its vibrations would evident¬ 
ly be maintained with regularity, for any length of time. Com¬ 
pared with a chroi\ometer, rat an interval perhaps of twenty-four 
hours, it wnuld mark the number of vibrations, and therefore 
give the actuating power with the utmost precision. But it 
would also serve the purpose of a mosf correct dipping needle ; 
for the vibrations in the horizontal and vertical•^>lane 3 will form 
two sidcdMhf a rectangle, of which the diagonal indicates the 


magnetic tendency. 

The idea now suggested has been often proposed to a variety 
of ingenious persons, but never yet carried into execution. It 
is undoubtedly quite practicable, but would require some skill 
and perseverance to bring it to perfection. The trouble and e\- 
'pense attending the trials, with the prospect of only remote and 
contingent advantage, would discourage an individual from the 
Attempt. It might especially claim the patronage of our Board of 
Xtongitude, if a projector could submit to the intrigue and solici- 
tatkut required to move, a body composed of' such materials. 
Were this scheme once realizei^ we might expect to see, at no 
vefy distant period, the phenomena of magnetism reduced almost 
^'th^ same degree of certainty as tlie motions of the pil|||iets. 

2 . Mmuk^an the Hatm'e of the gas co)Uai&ed in the air-bhddtr 
By M. Bibt. 

I well known that fishes 4re enabled to sink or rise in tlieir 
by means of as. air*biadder, which they can com- 
|lres 9 or aufifiar to distend at pleasure. Tlie difficulty is to con- 
feive how the air contained tn that bag is procured. It must 
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obviously be derived from the liquid in vhidb they swim; bii 4 
vbether it is extruded by iiiechamc»l uttioqi Accreted by spniMlI 
|>racess of the animal econbmyi naturalists have not yet decide<% 
Air, in a certain proportions, is. feeiiiy combined;^ with all fresll 
water, from which it is easily expelled by the apj^Mptipq of hea^ 
the removal of atmospheric pressure, the gradual dpack of con¬ 
gelation, or the addition of soluble matters, iWfi might hened 
presuine, that scarcely any portion of air is lodged in salt water^ 
Though the fishes in rivers or lakes were to extract air^ by the 
action of the|r gills, the inhabitants *of the ocean c^iild not be 
ifupposed tev t^tain their supply through the t^e means. The 
best mode, holirever, of settling the Question, is to discover, the 
quality^of the gas contained in the bladder, and to compate it 
with atmospheric air. This was the object proposed, by M. 
wliose active mind embraces every phild|ophical jpBXSilit. il«| 
experiments were performed at indmals, on the shores oC t!i 4 
savage ifles of Yviza and Frooicntcraj while en^ged 41 extend-' , 
itig the measurement of the meridian by a chain of triangles^ 
from Barcelona across the Mediterranean. And it is CQn 8 olia||||l 
to reflect, that the academician was allowed to ‘carry forward 
kis interesting Operations unmole|ted, and evei^ under the pvp^ 

■ tection of the British government, during a war which haa., u^fov- 
funatcly been prosecuted with a rancour disgraceful to ciraizeil 
nations. • . 

M. Biot citpressed the air-bladders, and examig^d the gas by 
means of Volta^s eudiometer. The hydrogen employed W 3 S o§ 
purest kind, and collected over boiled water. A nw^ure of 
it being transferred to the graduated tube containing the j^ecuiiar 
gas, the mixture was inflamed by an electric sparl^ and the 
quantity of absorption noted. In this way, the pfoportidn oi 
oxygen was Accurately ascertained. The gas from different hshes* 
however, appeared extremely.various in its con'poskiou.; it con-^ 
tatned no hydrogen,' and scarcely any carbonic acid; but, hi sdnio 
specimens, it consisted almost entirely of atote; and ail 

Small portion of a 2 ote was combined with nearly six-setQpij}i^xrt^ 
of oxygen. * A curious fact was detec^ted in the wuirse^^.^ these 
experimeute s' namely*' that 'the fishes whiich.redde iii dec|t water 
hoUa larger proportion of bxygen, The i^erence in t^' re* 
was so my striking, that even the .i^ffors wh^ .supisted 
M. Biot tn%is operations,' were ready to antUsipate dio'di^ree o£ 
detoiKitit^ produced by the electric^ s^fk^ aeCnrdinr.tOitib^ 
at which the fishes had been caught. It wo^, 
that ihe agency of the air*bladder im only 4 Smiled us 4 ' 

that the different inhabitants of the ocean aflfect 
fn fact, a fijh which lives 80 fathomi underiWptet^piiitpi| 8 t 8 in 
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H^pressure df nea^r 16 aftnospheres; and if brought to the sur- 
Wee, its bag, sdimng to'sixteen'times its usual bulk, would» 
^erefore, protrude out of the mouth of the aniihal. This effect is 
' iWiiliat to those who frequent the banks of Newfoundland, where 
^ cod is geqjprallf drawn up tf^rom a depth of 40 or 50 fathoms. 
K-a fish happen to drop hrom the hook, it will float on t^e sur- 
fiiCe, distended, helpless, and quite unable to replunge mto its 
satire element. 

We may now safely conclude that fishes, by some unknown 
' process, decompose the water in which they swim, and that they 
discharge the hydrogen, and force the oxygen into their ah- 
bladder. The azote with which this oxygen is mixed may pro- 
ceed’from putrid animal matters, whi^h are the most abundant 
the surface. But, what becomes of the h]^drogen thus dis- 
:^gaged i Ma]|r it no^ combine with the phosphorus supplied 
yj tne animal system, and*^oecome mixe'd with the waters of 
ocean ? And may not the luminous appearance, ^hich in 
dark attends the agitation of the sea, be occasioned by the 
itaneous infl'ammation of this phosphorated hydrogen, as it is 
led up to the surface ? The supposition of an admixture of 
'Oscent subs^ces would certainly not account for that pheV' 
uRMbenon, whicn takes place in the clearest water of the fathom- 
lllhfS ocean. It is produced .only by agitation ^ and, according to 
the frequency cf the air bubbles that escape,'the troubled surface 
sometimes spai^lcs like stars, and sometimes gleains<Uke a sheet 
•ff lambent flame. 

S. First essay, to determine the variations temperature which 
the gases experience in changing their density*; with consider- 
' ations on their capacity for caloric. By M. Gay-Lussac. 

. Tie ingenious inquiries of Dalton and Gay-Lus’sac, respect- 
Isg the nature and constitution of the gases, have led to con¬ 
clusions df the simplest and most specious kind. It has thence 
iMsen tmnfidratly inferred that, with the application of heat, all 
gases expand exactly alike; and that, under all the varieties 
qf'density, they contain, m similar circumstances, .tfiecsame ab- 
^la|e quantity of, heat atm of*mbisture j. in shor^ that heat and 
fldoifR^rc are passiyely diffused^ thfough their substance, 
t|nly supported by a eertain mechanical suspension. But, vhe 
d^f^ancies being often smoothed by the«jid of conjetiture, those 
were fa( too hastily eiecred into general principles ^ 
andTxhflpjieflmenrs themselves, cot.t!ucte'd on a very limited and 
lmpet|^t entir<rfy wanted the degree*of accuracy which 

sttdflSfficafe'objects would demand. When a suitable opportunitj 
#6€\»fl, we^I not decline the discussion.. In the mean time, it 
• may 
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may suffice to observe, that the gasecyajs thaRlJito which we al^ 
lude is at variance with the laws of attraction, establish 

ed by M. Berthollet, and is utterly repugnant to the uniform , 
logy of nature. We discern around us no substat^ really inert'i 
and a closer examination gradually^discovers that tended energy 
which Connects tKc whole system of things* 

The inquiry now under review was chiefly occasioned by a 
pass.'ge in Professor Leslie’s lM>ok on h;eat. The depth and ori^ 
ginality of the author receive ' hut while M. Oayf' 

Xiussac admired the beauty of the cxperim^)^. t^^hrded in thai 
work, he waa disposed, as might be ej^pecti^, to question the fpu* 
lidity of some of the conclusions. He tlierefore 4l^emed jit pro» 
per tOiQppeal to fact. Hils re&<?arches, with this view, were^ in- 
atituted in the physical cabinet at Arcuei)-; and he was ep* 
couraged and directed to pursue them, the earnest advice n| 
Bertholjpt and La Place. Conscious, however, of the j^ipcrffic? 
tion of the means employed, M. Gay>Lussac states the rcsule| 
of his experiments with becoming modesty and,heskation. '1^1 
judge more fairly, however, we shall quote Mr Leslie’s wdrdfl|^ 
they form Note 20. of the ‘ Inquiry itUo ike nature and ^ 

Ration of lieaU ’ • • ll|» - ’ ‘ iiij.; 

< The capacity of the permanent gases is increased by raWflifef 
tion i^i>d hence a corresponding portion of beat becomes agalp 
evolv^, when they recover their former state. Having, there* 
fore, fixed f deUcate tliermometer in the centre of a large re¬ 
ceiver, extract lE^ost of the air, leaving perhaps only the tenth or 
hundredth part, and allow the apparatus to acquire ^a^y jhe 
temperature -ot ^he room ; then suddenly admit the ,ajr Jnto the 
partial^oid, and thchcat now disengaged will proportionaily ralsk 
il)e general temperature. Repeat the exhaustion; but after the 
necessary interval of time, open a communication wlt^ some othey 
apecies of gas the same quantity of heat w^l be lihei^^^ted as be¬ 
fore, but its effect may be different. If. tjbe gas be absoi^ 
eiit of heat than an equal bulk of common air, it will experience 
less alteration of temperature. Hence their order of arrange- 
men| is ^^rtained y though to determife the true lelatiei^ would 
require isoiiie further research. The. heat, thus suddenly Jet 
lovie, 'is not all exerted upon the contsdned e^s % the greatllir part 
of it is spirit in warming the internals sbriace of th«f r^eivef. 
This expenditure, however, being obviously prtoortiohed td the 
relative extent of surfa.ee, might be discoverekl by ^pcjljin 
observation with another receiver of a js^ihilar form|^ much 
^mailer dimensions. Hence, by a jsimple computation, 't}ie capOf 
of the gas v/ill he derlvedt' 

* In the case of hydrogenous gas, no calculation Was riefq^ired; 
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i» pressure of ne 2 rbtlii aftnospheres; and if brought to the sur- 
^ce, its bag, ssll^ng ro sixteen" times its usual bulk, would* 
therefore, protrude out of the mouth of the aniifcal. This effect is 
' familiar to those who frequent the banks of Newfoundland, where 
cod is geillrally drawn up from a depth of 40 or 50 fathoms. 
K a fish happen to drop from the hook, it will float on the sur¬ 
face, distended, helpless, and quite unable to rcplunge into its- 
active element. 

/ “We may now safely conclude that fishes, by some unknown 
' process, decompose the wat^ in which they swim, and that they 
discharge the hydrogen, and force the oxygen into their air- 
bladder. The azote with which this oxygen is mi'xed may pro¬ 
ceed'from putrid animal matters, whi^h are the most abundant 
the surface. But, what becomes of the hydrogen thus dis¬ 
engaged ? Ma^ it no^t combine with the phosphorus supplied 
hy the animal system, and-Wome mixed with the waters of 
the ocean ? And may not the luminous appearance, >khich in 
,the dark attends the agitation of the sea, be occasioned by the 

t iontaneous infl'ammation of this phosphorated hydrogen, as it is 
Jshed up to the surface ? The supposition of an admixture of 
'j^tttrCscent subs^ces would ceertninly not account for that phe¬ 
nomenon, whicn takes place in the clearest water of the fathom- 
ll^S ocean. If is produced .only by agitation ; and, according to 
the frequency of the air bubbles that escape,'the troubled surface 
sometimes spa^lcs like stars, and sometimes gleamsrlike a sheet 
•«f lambent flame. 


S. JPfrs^ essay ^ to determine the variations of temperature which 
the gases ex 2 )erieuce in changing their density*; with consider- 
* aiions on their capacity for caloric. By M. Gay-Lussac. 

The ingenious inquiries of Dalton and Gay-Lus*sac, respect¬ 
ing the nature and constitution of the gases, have led to con¬ 
clusions of the simplest and most specious kind. It has thence 
lH>en confidently inferred that, with the application of heat, all 
the gases expand exactly alike; and that, under all the varieties 
of density, they contain, similar circumstances, the;same ab- 
^lute quantity of heat arm of mbistuve j in short, that heat and 
moisture are passively diffused, thfough their substance, j^d 
only supported by a certain mechanical suspension. But, ihe 
discrepancies being often smoothed by the Mid of conjetture, those 
partbl j^ults were iax too hastily eiecred into general principles^ 
an^nhtlllpkperinients themselves, coi.i'.iicted on a very limited and 
knpetfMt %cale, entirely wanted the degree ’ of accuracy which 
such Juicate objects would demand. When a suitable opportunitjy 
liccurs^ we. will not decline tlie discussion. In the mean time, it 
• may 
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may suiBce to observe, that the gaseous *hMi^ to which we 
lude Is at variance with the laws of chemical Attraction, establish^ 
ed by M. Bcrthollet, and is utterly repugnant to the uniform anj^ 
logy of nature. We discern around us no substar^ really inert| 
and a closer examination gradually^discovers that emended energy 
which Connects tKc whole system of things. 

The inquiry now under review was chiefly occasioned by a 
pass.'ge in Professor Leslie’s book on heat. Tiic depth and ort* 
ginality of the author receive due,' gralse: but while M. 

Jjussac admired the beauty of the experiments recorded in that 
work, he waa disposed, as might be expected, to question the va¬ 
lidity of some of the conclusions. He therefore c|[penied it pro¬ 
per to<ippeal to fact. His researches, with this view, were, in¬ 
stituted in the physical cabinet at Arcueil; and he was efls 
couraged and directed to pursue them, the earnest advice of 
Bcrthollet and La Place. Conscious, however, of the imperfec¬ 
tion of the means employed, M. Gay-Lussac states the results 
of his experiments with becoming modesty and ^hesitation. ' 

judge more fairly, however, we shall quote Mr Leslie’s word^^T* 
they form Note 20. of the * Inquit-y into ike nature and ^Tropdf 
gation of heat. ’ * • % 

‘ The caiuicity of the permanent gases is increased by fai^la'Ci* 
tion; ^nd hence a corresponding portion of heat becomes again 
evolved, when they recover their former state. Having, there¬ 
fore, fixed f delicate thermometer in the centre of a large re¬ 
ceiver, extract us^ost of the air, leaving perhaps only the tenth or 
hundredth part, and allow the apparatus to acquire exactly the 
tempei;ature of "the room j then suddenly admit the air into the 
partialiroid, and thi heat now disengaged will proportibnaily rais6 
tlje general temperature. Repeat the exhaustion; but after the 
necessary interval of time, open a communication with some other 
fpecies of gas : the same quantity of heat will be liberated as be- 
i^ore, but its effect may be different. If tjiie gas be ^dre absorb¬ 
ent of heat than an equal bulk of common air, it will experience 
less alteration of temperature. Hence their order of arrange¬ 
ment is ;^|rtained ; though to deterniitc the true (elation, would 
require Jsome further research. The heat, thus suddenly let 
lowe, ‘is not all exerted upon the contained gas; the great^ part 
of it is sp^it in warming the internal sUrface of the!* receiver. 
This expenditure, however, being obviously proportioned to the 
relative extent of surface, might w discovered by repe||ing>fcthc 
observation with another receiver of a sirnilar forni|, much 
^mailer dimensions. Hence, by a simple computation, the capo- 
of the gas Will be derived! 

* In the case of hydrogenous gas, no calculation was required; 
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M. Gay-Lvftsacafffopted a Aitife comjjlejt proceps, and eipployed 
for I}i§ purpoee a sprt of double tfansferirer. He selected two tu* 
bulatcd receirers, each CQpt^iriing 1'iS litres^ or about ^5 English 
pints. ^*0 the one'n^M^pt^ a sto'p-Cock, and in the other he 
fixed aapipt Of ^ne tip wondetfully sensible, he pre¬ 
lends, is to 1 Oddth part of a degree of the centigrade scales 

The'l^^rVerf^ihg Exhausted by the action of an ait>p'umpi were 
filted^ith\!hepaftrcurar gas,’ind; after sfiindyng. twelve'hours, were 
Connected together the itibdium-'of a leaden pip4. To 

j^oid. the elFects of tn'oh&ne. 'a s'm^l 'port^n of the ihpriate of 
lime Uris previpiisly idtrodu&'d. ‘The firil receiver being filled 
tvhh common iit^ imd the seeon^ exhausted as much as possible, 
0, conim'i^nlcation was suddenly made ; and In 0ie space of about 
i^hute'^, the first thermometer rose '.-6J- a degreei 

itecohd the^irioiheter sunk .5S partsi llie first receiver, 
rardfie^uccessively to one half and to one fourth, and 
^tion mpeatedf: an increased temperature of .2)4- and .2Q 
%}( "i de^ee indicated by thermonteter, and a. 






At the ordinary density, the heat pfodheed was .£>2, and the cold 
.*77 : at hafif thaf difnsxty, the Heat 'and cold were bcKh ohly .i34<. 
With carbonic acid gas, the heat produced was .’56, and'the cold 
.50,, l4 tliif^Of'dinarj density j aihd Iftese opposite effects^ in the 
case, gai of hait the dehsily, wei'e .30 and .3i'. The'first re- 
ceiv4V4jeih^ filled with oxygen gas; the effects were .58 arid .56; 
aj)d.^^ea rarefied one hau,'these quantities were reduced to .3f 


' C^J^it^the several result?, M. Gay-Lussac ventures, but 
witfiLC^!ildtfi^able distrust, to draw the following coijclusions. 

, ‘ ii Whi^* a void space becoml's occupied by a, gas, tlie heat 
evor^^itot derived fkxm the smaB rcsiduuin of air. - 
*• ‘ Wfcea'cVaeuumis’Jnade to communicate with tfie like fpaccr 
fi!led*wSh* a gas,’- llie.tfieriaometric vacations are eqiitd in botl^ 

* i^ln- the gan|6 gas, ..tlnes^ thermomeiYic variaMoust avO' pvppcr- 

dse'ditm^s of'dmsiljry © ^ 

* fi|ii,^^Plu>vaijikfiQds of tern arc r.bl the, saj|pc for all the 

ga^Mi/ densities diminislv ^ 

; ^Ple^Q^aci^es.of any gas for ^aloHc, ^Irolnisb under the 

'Xmt the capacities of the gases for caloric, under 
somehow reciprocally as their specific densities. * 
' Th^se c^clostons most crudly di^ituib the harmony of the 
‘ “ formey 
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farmer ga|eous theorjTi and lAay at least tontribute to check the rash 
precipitant generalizing. But to asc^ft«{bi.to confidence 
they are entitled, will’still require some closer ex&unat^on. The 
humble apparatus employed was on too smalN scale, and by far 
too rudely constructed, for such delicate ob^rvations. *1^116 spi* 
rit of wine thermometer was particularly exceptionable since, to 
exhibit such large degrees, the bulb ha.ve been of epormoust 
size, and consequently unfit altogether for catching the transient 
impressions. An instrument designed fcf di^overy, is very differ¬ 
ent from one adapted for the purpose iS even adr 

mitred, that the diermometer did not mark tl^e the fu|| 

effect. What is infinitely mpre perp&xtng, these ih^ttions, i;i. 
the circumstances under wluch the ezperiipents w6re nei^formedi, 
could not be proportional s for, |^rew gas bemg a sJpwer con¬ 
ductor, would act with les% energy on the^hMh of the thermomor 
ter, and thus produce a smaller ifnprefisiqn before the partial e- 
volution of dieat was dissipated on>^tbe surrounding matter. But 
we object decidedly td the plan the app^S^us, which was in¬ 
artificial, and unnecessarily complicated, (n eaph^ experiment#, 
opposite influences were blended together; and on fonniling 
communication, the second receiver exhibited at the .saou 
a condensation and a rarefacrion. It bfas henee imiliplbl^ 
to distinguish the separate effects. The smali^quantities obta^^ 
in the experiments with^rarefied gases, were evuieatly faliaclouaV. 
for the receivers containing less gaseous matter, a larger, prepor¬ 
tion of the heat, now' disengage^# was consequently spent ou 
their internal surfaces. 

M. Gdy>lmssac cannot agree with Mr Leslie, that the rise qf tep- ^ 
perature observed ffn admitting the external air into an exhausleff* 
receiver, h derived frosn the condensation of the small portion of 
air which had still remained') * because, ’ says he, * on introducing 
a minute portion of air into the imperfect vacuum, u quantity 
caloric must be absorbed equal nearly to that which wo^d be .4ij5'« ' 
engaged, if the receiver, exhausted to the same point, h^d hef^. 
allowed to fill entirely ; whereas the slightest admission ofahris ^ 
ways accomijaryed with heat. * But it appears to us, that the,^i;j^^.. 
nal experiment was decisively conclusive, whepeg coi^ii 
heat proceed ? It was not introduced by the extemzl air, since 
underwent no change of condition; and, consequ^Byt h must hasyet • 
been previously epntained^in tlie receiver. The •pbjet^iQit 
advanced is incorrectly stated. It proves mily^ that the. ditahtisy 
of heat absorbed in rarefying a portion of air, is exceeded hg j'thn: 
quantity of boat evolved in condqpsing a rarer portioniofjth^uiii 
tp the same point) in other words, that the capacity o€ Sdt iiw* 
creases in a higher ratio than its rarity. Which is unquestionably 
$he case. We can scarcely persuade ourselves, inde'Wl, that a 
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philosopher so acute as M. La Place could have passively suffered 
fitich a manifo|t ^aralogi^m to e'k'ape. 

It vvould be quite superfluous, therefore, tb pursue any further 
our renvivks on these experiments. They can afford no solid 
or satisfactory results*. If^an experimentalist of such acknow¬ 
ledged skill and ability thus fail in his aUen^pts, ^he public 
may Ifam to receive with ^Ution, and even mistrust, those ran- 
doin observations which w sb often obtruded, and so. hastily 
wrought up into gendr^ principles. To notice loose facts, costs 
no great eihtt i out dniw out the more recondite properties of 
matter,de^mine'quantities and alseign propol'tions, requires 
the most -delflcate nrode -of pvocedute. ' It was by nice and un¬ 
wearied rei^arch, lighted by the torch of Geometry, that astrono¬ 
mical science has betb carried to ^ch tranScendant perfection. In 
*■ the prosecution of the arduous undertaking which he has sketched 
out, we trutfr that M. Gay<4jU!S8ac wiil'soon perceive the necessity 
of providing i) more.elaborate appiiratas, capable of the simplest 
adaptations, and yet combmed - with the most delicate measures. 

. We shall che£i return with pleasure, to follow the steps of his 
.,..|Ki^ogTeS8.' 


evinces mk actii4ty of the Society of Arcueil, that the se- 
volume of their Memoirs, and ^f this year’s date, has al¬ 
ready come into our hands. We hope to. give some account of 
it in our next Number. 


Art. X. /Eschplt Tragccdite, ex ^ditione Thorpec StantciL Acce~ 
dunt not(t VV. DD. quihiis stias inlertcxuit Samuel Butler^ 
A* M, CantahHgia. T^pis ac Sumtihui Academicis. Tom. L 
4to. ^ Tom, I. & ir. 8VO. 1809. 


I^EARLT three hundred years have now elapsed since jEschylus 
first appeared from the press of the Aldi, under the care and 
' sUperintendance of Asulanus, the defects of whose edition the 
labours of eight succeeding editors have but impcrftctJy supplied, 
A considerable proportion of those which still remain, we may 
hope, will yet be done away, by thb united efforts of learned men; 
hut there is now little chance tliaf the world will ever know with 
iinJy wdiat the son of Euphorion wrote. The judgment which 
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erity has passed on'the merit of his writings, seems to have 
h^iendifferent from that of Aris.tophanes, if we may measure the 
estimatioa in'which they held the three tragedians by tlic number 
of their works' which they have preserved, and their comparative 
' y. Euripides is <|uoted page after page by the philosophers, 
phists, arid ^ammanans \ the latter of whom have transmitted 

t* 
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to us nineteen of his plays in a toiefably intelligible form, 
the verses of ^schylus are thinly scattered*! through their SvoHM 
and seven only-of his tragedies are e.xtant, and in a deplorabM 
corrupt state. Manuscripts, Jwwevef, of this poet (at least 
the three first plays, as they’are usually arranged) are not scarce % 
but by far idie greater part of th^ are wretched transcripts one 
of the other, made at a yery«recTOt period. Of fourteen MSS., 
of which we have seen the collatiotiSy^Ve are of the 1.5th cen^ 
tury, three of the 16th, one of and two of the t^th 

century j diree only being of'cpnsii^ntble age* s ITiere is reason, 

* however, t<i believe that some of the librariee the Continent 
conceal manuscripts mar# valuable than *any whioh have yet bee|i 
collated by any editor 5 one in particu%ji^ jof venerable antiquity* 
is preserved in the Medicean library at l^lorences unless, as*^!# 
most probable, it has been conveytd, widi the other treasures ..4ii 
that cijy, to the vast museum of learning and arts at PariSr 

It must always be a subject of regret to us, that aii oppor^f 
tunity of discovering and consulting these maiyiscripts was dp-i 
hied to a man so eminently qualified for the und^taking ias> ^. 
iate lamented Professor Porson. In consequ^ce af his refuiip' 
to undertake the republication df jSSschylus, binder th% ^stricf- 
tions which the University of Cambridge thought propdf^tb'^'iiii- 
pose on the editor, the task, and an arduous one it Wks, was 
devolved upon Mr iJutler. 

We are Jt a loss to conceive the reasons which could have in¬ 
duced the Syndics of the Cambridge press to insist upon a liier’ol 
reprint of the corrupt text of Stanley’s edition, when so many 
Unquestionable* corrections had been made by later critics, and 
when they were themselves in possession of many subsidia of 
which no editor had hitherto availed himself. 

Mr Butler has had access to the MS. notes of Scaliger, Gasau- 
bon, and Stanley; as vtrell as to the collations of nine MSS., made 
partly by the late I)r Askew, and partly by some of his learned 
correspondents on the Continent. The curiosity of the literary 
world is now gratified by the appearance of the first volume 
of this ^oUg expected edition, containing the Prometheus and 
Supplices, reprinted from ^ihe text of Stanley, with the . com¬ 
mentary and version of that learned editor, enriched and cor¬ 
rected by jopious additions' from the unpublished materials al¬ 
ready alluded to.-—To these are subjoined two commentaries, 
one critical, and the other illustrattve j forming part of what is 
intended, as we suppose, to^form a complete * Corpus .^chy- 
leum, ’ comprehending the substance of all former commentaries, 
and of course including whatever is material in the notes of Ro- 
bortellus, Muretus, Turnebus, Stephens, Garbitius, and later cri¬ 
tics ; together with some origuial remarks communicated to Mf' 

Builer 




tier ,by the telebrat^ historian Miiiler, who, whatever may 
- been his n)ei1ts*lm * ipspecfs, was cer/tainly but little 
|ie4nM* C 9 l!MlieAt upon JEschylu?.' We speak this, however, 
^ference to Bu^f, who, to use his own expression, 
from afa^dle footsteps.^f tills great man.' The various 
lections ire Hoted with g^t caw, as well as the oie/i sf thc»4atter 
. pbisgow edition. We sptsh t9(t Mr Sutler had been contented 
; Wkh living us t^is vety; i^l^Ul^syoopsis of the didorent readings, 
l^ithhis oyP without subjoining the ponr 

' aerous.,ihd' ^f^»||ml|es|(^'4n^tktioils which swell th,e^ volume to 
ein ake airangement also of the divisions, 

the ob%e^ to refer^ to no less than six dif¬ 

ferent p^rtJ of the vpiu'lM'. »| 1 )isi 9 an inconvenience which is 
• pttTticiijIarly eVperieoccd the editions of classical au¬ 

thors, n^bllshed by the Societ]^ of JQl^uxponts. 

My Biutlef .profe^es to have collated four maitufcripts not pre^ 
.vioufly C(^f\|ited ; 'but we have good rpafon to believe, that file two 
. f Csntab^gienfis * were ii^merly in the pplTeflinn of Dr 

-^At a collatioiri of them, m^e by Dr Afkew in the 
in the copy of Stanley’s J^rdiylus formerly in 
aq4lNpw the DniverGjy library. It may proba- 
„nlebejSary to inform Mr Butler, that feme of the conjee-. 

__^^^Va.raubofi, popied ffpm a book in the National library at 

'Paris, and noted in the margin of this Stanley, have Gnce been 
publifhed with retn^hs hy We ,i^l nor confuler, 

IS briefly as polTible, tl^ pri^ical |nd j^hilological parts of the vo- 
falifnes before us. 

Mr Butler conje^ures, th|t the three, dratpas on, the fubjed of 
Jh'ometheus, together with a fourth, perhaps the SuppHces, form¬ 
ed a * Tetralogta f^rpmethea. ’ We are rathe/inclined to believe 
ijbe author of the argument to the Perfa:, who proba'bly derived 
his laformation from fkdafxalmyi when he tells us, that A^f- 
vhylus gained the priae in the Archonlhip of Menon by the fol- 
jpwmg Tetralogy,—the Perfae, Phineus, Glaucus Potnietis, Pro- 
metheuy, s.,e. the Prometheus vinfbis or the Prometheus folutus ; 
iQT die Pnimetheus Ignifer appears to have been a fatyricb drapia, 
as wafs the Glaucus Potnicus. 

Mr^utler has cot rctparl^ed, that the true reading (as the bte 
Profelmr judged), in the 2 d verfe, viz. <l/3g*Tw, is preferved by the 


tntes 



wkhoUtsj|S^i*ving their reference to Ais verfe. On the other band^* 
the epptnon l^iilion is exhibited by^the fcholtaft, Ariiloph. Ran. 
^ 26 , F* 35> '*'2 mifiake not, by the aujthor 
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pf a MS. Lexicon a^. Bibl, Coiffin. P-4^.* 17. we.belt^p^^ 

that pqrfon read which Hely^hiips explalna.^ 

now this b rfie word, whiqh L.uciap '^fes, Ui his ^‘^nr^fe^of'tbrn''! 
paiTage is a wo)rd, wbi^,.^twith|lanj^^ Schii'tr/s aT-^ 

fyrtion to^he contrary, we believe po^lje^ cxidsi^jj^q v. 59. w*g»t'; 
is undoubtedly the true reading, to which wecdiila produce' 
various fatisfa^lory teftimonicfi on[|!tte^q,|hc notes under c&ifi-' 
deration. We agree with a leafrded hi9 remarits 

on Porfon*8 edition of the Hj^cpbA'f pe 


what parts 
(lion are 


)fihd1k' 


arts qf fHc anticnt authoifs any j^dfSrnif oi^^c toxI in.dulil, 

_je quoted? This cerc?mly hiajf'h.e 

ry or great indiiftry b^ wc*do not iiwiffley My (Iiould’ 
have beetl deficient in this refpe^, coipd^^iw the nlirherdus aqa- 
more important labours yhich he has had to i^coxupUlh Inca¬ 
pacity of editor* In v. 17?. Mr BAler prefers ' 

^fX<y«<rcT5j, •which is'tKe reading of feme a»d wi'ft greajt' 

ireafon; for the latter word is not Greek. JUi v. 182. we hao foh**!' 
merly conje<D:ured ?*h’ «g’, hut ijre bltj^eve thaf ft cClebr:^d' fphi^ ' 
lar, wl.o has reftored to order the‘^choric Vnetres oF J^tiVlds,^* 
reads S’, which corredion is cqniirrUe'd' by a xerhinPfeal^^ '** 
inilar pafluge in Sophocles, .dEd. CoL ▼. ' J^ry 

IS at all converfant with the variations of manufcripts, ^ 
how often the particles % & are confoutided. Pur indanh'ej' 
the Venetian fcholiafl^ on the Iliad, E 792, ci]ianj|.Sophocles, iPd, 
Col. 954, ha- Svftev ^ ciStv. for y<ig •ill*. Twd paifages occur to ut 
while writing, in one of which Si has ufarpi*'d the place of y«g j 
and, in the other, has unjqftly expelled Js. The firft is a frag¬ 
ment of JKfehylus ap. Schol. Venct, II. T. ^^89. Speaking of the 
fate pf A£lxon, he fil^s ttwH S’ Sis-znm^^ w’here vve 

fliould evidently read y<lg iftMivnv ., As to the other paflage, 
we will not fpeak fo confidently. Ariftoph^ Nub. 191. n' yet^ 
»iSt ti f^eSf iytaimv^oTtff Bruiick reads t/ S’ —but the true 
reading is probably n S’ •fSi. 

For xartrjiwei<r6eitf v. 269, Borfon preferred •««•%<*»«'> Jj**, 
ATTtxtmgay i fuggefis that thefe are of the fame clafs of word^ 

as and ad Oreft. 292. Tins ive doubt; and af^ 

inclined to think, that tirjcawW. 'br rather and *<r%vat!vt>j erp 

dillin£l words, Uot only in form, but in meaning and etymologKMl 
origin. The- fcholiafi, by.his glofs Si<ir;m<rUi, feems to have read 
tumtryifttuffiiiu. But K^riTj^ietnicCcti, which wak a conje^iuro of Srati- 
fey’s, and is fupported by one nianufcript of good note, unobferved 
by Mr Butler, is furely more in the Oyle of JEfcbylus, and be- 
fides confirmed by feveral Cmilar jilhiges. 

It is not remarked, that th.s genuine reading in v. 329. is pre- 
fsrved hv?tob7.;us, ::.ti the comn^on L-'^tioa in v. 350.,by Plutarch. 

■ "In 
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In V. 3 / 4 * the late Profe/J?>r's certain corrctflion was errfg 

gtivurTti itMf, omitting zrSa-tf, which is here a ntedlefs intruder, as 
are vSf aad its cafos in many other palTages: fee VaJckn. ad Phx- 
irilT. 509 . For TrS<rif Mr Bugler would fubftitute to which 

we have no other objedlion, than that Typhon was not the only 
antagonift of the Gods. We do not agree with Brunck*' in read¬ 
ing V. 5 11 , nor in his general attachment to Ionic infle¬ 

xions, for the fake of an harmonious variety; as we are convinced 
that they have been for the unoft part introduced by the copyifts, who 
were much more converfant in the diale£i of Homer than in that 
of any other writer. Porfon ad Med. 479 , remarfes the perpetual 
confufion which is found in thefe terminations, and prints fomc- 
times the one form and fometimes the other. But, with all defer¬ 
ence to the judgment of fo profound a fcholar, we think tliat confift- 
ency at leaft fhould Ue pvefor ved in the fame author. We are aware 
that, in this opyuion, we have to difpute t}re authority of yalcknaer, 
who in Phaen. v. 62, defends trogw-yro—where, however. Person 
yeads ire^Teue-^-^and in Hippo), v. 1432, prefers uyKtixm to tl)e 
reading of the Florentine Ed. & Cod. Paris. ayKxXxuri .—In Aris- 
ifophanes Eq. 198, for we might read yetftp7i>ieuri from 

Jikthen. xi. p. 4*60 j but there‘’is no occasion, since ir o curs there 
in an oracular hexameter. In the ^ubes, v. 272, 

A^lmtrh 2 MSS. Keigii the Codex Ravennas 

give —and so we believe it to be wrilteii in tlie manuscripts 

of rhomas Magister in v. x«(. In the passage of f{ie Hysipyle of 
Euripides, introduced in the Ranx 121 J, Brunck reads 
w muK^et. but the Cpd. Ravenn. has wtvKeuirt^ and so it is cited by 
Maciobius, i. 18 .—For Eq. 1327, Which Brunck has 

inserted on the authority of his MSS., the»,aiithority of the Co¬ 
dex Ravennas < stablishes A2sch. Perf, 186, 

Viteb. Robort.— elX?^y,^^v Aid., whence xXXttXtun may 
easily be trace d. As the instances where all the MSS. agree in 
the Ionic termination are few, when compared with those where 
a diversity of readings exists, the critic who will yenture to cor¬ 
rect tlieni all, shall meet with our cordial support. 

Mr Butler has not remarked, that in v. 437, Person's correc¬ 


tion, w^ove-iXev^mv, ip derived fromci corrupt gloss of tlie author of 
the Etymologicon Maj^num, who quotes a commentary on the 
Prometheus Vinefus ; nor that in th^ passage ot Philostratus, 
which he has cited at v. 4/)0. Soma MMS. have tsrgflCTjXae, which 
Gruter and Saiirn ? j.r'del-. No: but. that vr^crttXct. is the true- 
reading there, as b^re,; '.. il wdiere a rfl'erencc is made 

in support of a disputed lection, ^jie variations of tlic MSS. should 
Up carefully notetl: and it is semewhat curious, that in v. 73. of 
this play) v/Iiich Poipon cites in defence of 
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nxTecKTtvS y» Pliceii. CI9f two MSS* and Robolt^llus have 
•t and two MSS •vgaV. Nor Js it noted, that VaJcknaer^ 
in I'hcoc. Adoniaz. p. 3 J 4 , adopts the common reading, 
in V. 45 J., for which much might be said ; and the principal ob- 
, 4 ^ction to it, viz. that the firi>t syllable in is long, might with 
equal for<^ be urged against hxr^i^ri, and similar words. 

We arc, how'cver, inclined to think Itrith D'Arnaud, ad ILsych. 
p. G., (whose remark Schii^z has pilfered) that ««<ryg« is the ge¬ 
nuine reading. The punctuation of vv. 461 et seqq., which is re¬ 
ferred to Person, sliould have been attributed to Tyrwhitt. Nei¬ 
ther Scl.U.z, noj llrunck, nor Mr Butler, remembered that the 
cop.cluding verses of the fragment of Moschion, whigh they cita 
from Siohseiis, at v. 467> are corrected by Daniel Heinsius * in 
his Crepuiiilia Siliana, p. .358* 

In V. 480, IVIr Butler judiciously adppts the reading of Robor- 
tcllus, and three MSS. jyj/n y l'/», Brimck, who had an extra¬ 
ordinary affection for the panicle would fain insert it here* 

which 


* The mention of tliis great scholar, reminds us of a fragment of 
Alexus, which a learned critic has arranged in*die Mbndily RevieWi 
Vol. XXV., under the head of Butler’s Marcus Musiirus. He proi» 
bably did not recollect, ^that, long before Johnson or Bentley, the 
lines had been disposed in their proper order by Heinsius. Crepund, 
Silian. p. 440. We will exhibit them as he has written them. 

TO y~tv yup stitv Kvi^x xvXivhrxtf 
TO o cvciv’ ecfiftss ^ dv to fo'c-ro, 
tCCi Flir 

ftiytLXtfy xkkuv 
TTUg^ulv yao icprP\.a; 

Xcii<Pai :srci 9 

xeti y.xr otvre. 

Which he has thus closely translated. 

Hinc fluctiis alto volvitur inipctu, 

Atqnc indc, dum nos puppe nigra • 

4 Per medics propcranius undas. 


Versamur alti turbinibus freti, 


Mali sub ipso dum latet xquore 

Purs ima, nec velum supremis ' 

Jam lacerftm superest proccjlis. 

For KciKu* & «5«Aoii, Heraciidcs Ponthus, Ed. Gale, has MaXuv Sc 


^«5flAov—Valckn, ad Ammon, p. 114, for xeeA^v reads xoiAk, againsit 
the metre.—^I'he Reviewer omits the S’ and reads S' 


10 (Airov is cited by Apollonius Dyscolus. Reigii Excerpt, p. 428. 
—xtfjjAov is the reading of H. Stephens & Baxter, ad Hor. Od. i- 
14. I. Bat is die J^olic form for hxh'Mv. 
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tvhich coj!^tute$ a palpable solecism; and is an attempt as rain 
its that which he makes to change w into contrary^ to the 
^amthority^of the best MSS. in Aristoph- Nub. 395. On v. 587, 
'we differ from the learned editor, who prefers aJhjn to *5»», We 
aide with Aristarchus, who wrote the latter in his two editions cf 
' Homer, while Nicias doubled the It is not remarked that the 
Gr^at Etymologist, p. 76 ,attributes vv. 610 , 6il, 612, to 
Sophocles, and writes for 1 >t». Mr Butler seldom notices the 
Attic form bf.M for s (whi^h in fact is only the most.anticnr ortho- 
praph^^iretiiit^ after the invention of the H), as 6.S1 j and 

often qviotes passages without making this corrcctjjon. At v. 7^3, 
he writes thJus, ‘ Colb. 2. Ask. jj. C. IX Cant. 2. Ar. hvwick. 
SckUtz. Parson .; ’ whereas, in fact. Person lias t%€t as us^ial. He 
commends Pauw for his alteration of from <p/0Y<i«r«^, 

‘Ijiecausfe the latter would h^ve iis last syllable long. His praise 
'» rightly bestowed^ but his reason is unfortunate; inasmuch as 
accusative feminine of tlie plural number from is 

, and ^Xeyvirai;. 

^'/ Ih y. 802, Mr Butler seems inclined to prefer AttfxyyiTi, the 

g Jidon exhibited by Aldus and one MS.jj. to the common read- 
r t^fxyusf on the«authorify of Hesychius, and the Etymol. 

. We will, however, venture to pronounce, that there is no 
each word as aKp^yyis, which certainly appear:;, pn'md facte, 
an anom.ilous compound, and is, we conceive, uulapp-inted by 
any fuflicient vouchers. Hefych. *A»t^«yy^f . . cv.m%9i . •- 

. ua-hvfi ?—which is evidently a confufton of diilindl glofl'cs; 
Jidd. Veil, fc Flor. A>tg*yi/j Cyrilli Lex. MS. ; a^d in fact 

the fecond y is an interpolation of Marcus Miilurus. T!ie com¬ 
mon reading of v. 677, Ak^m ri, is (Jefendcii by Mr Butler 
on geographical {frounds ; but we fear that the incoirtiliu fs of 
the conllruclion is fuflicient to condemn it. The I'chollalt antiq. 
evidently read x^/fnnr. For the fake of avoiding an anarreft in tlic 
fifth place, v. 6bi, the learned editor fupnot€*s an extraordiiiur^f 
fynirefis of /» into one fyllable, making a trifyllabl-*. '1 iiis, 

however, we confidently flare to be impoflude, thero bfij g no a- 
nalogy between this and the l4atin Arjete, ConlilJiAn/ Naisdjciius, 
Fluvjorum and the like, which ,^fe enumo^taleti bv IV nrley ad 
Hqrat. Serm. II. 8. i., and after him by fhc- lU'vicw.'c botbre men¬ 
tioned*. As a fimilrir inftance, is adduced A<ytr rr««yt/jij fn^m tl.-e 
Pfitlie. 35, where Bruirck, as Schiitz remarks, » aiuicly ohferves, 
aiywarrwytvjjf ig a word cid five fyllablfs, as i»i Euripides, Ph®n. 
^84. (vr,7Jew is to bo fo pronouTicpd that ‘Xwn fliall form a trochee. * 
This latter pafiage Mufgrave has correbled, by leading j 

and it is furprifing tliat Brunck,* iSchiitz and Mi Utuh r, w-itli the 
reading of the Codex Mofquenfis and 'J’lirnerv.s b -foie their eyes, 
viz. as it is printed alfo by Poildn, flioid-.I have perfiitM 

in 




in retaining a W9rd, whici*., indeprndcntif o( its n’Ptre, is 
anomalous compound ; for Wt* do not find 

J,0VTioytmj but K*tXjitoyiy«i Kyzr^oytvis, 2ay«yiyJjf. Tilt; Ijte Profv*lTcii| 
* got over the difficulty, l-y itiinfpofin i ttirh ^ud ui<piih«i, In v. 704, 
]>runc 4 i:, after fix JMSfS., reads xi t li>icx,Sot Mr Butler pre« . 

fers Xv S’ j but we are of opiniop|&at Brunck is right; for by this' 
alteration, we avoid a deviaiion^om ti e idiom of the^ Trage¬ 
dians, which requires rsrsg^* <ri It, Stephanus Byz. in 

V. ivajcioi, fvis w f’ t^TT .; which is an evident corruption of 

tft; T* ^ 

\'. y6(;>. has perplexed the critics. We fliall pafs bver 
their various conjectures; obsirving merely, that*Mr Butler ad¬ 
opts die correction of Mr Tate, wjii* >-v83 y £1 k to' which, 

we have the fame objection as to thi^t of B^anck, viz. that the tranf- 
pofition of ty»y, and tlie changing it into eyi, materially weakens 
its force. But, in our apprehenfirn, the diflkAilty is to be firtM 
mounted by fo certain anckeafy a correction, tiiat we are furptiftd 
at its having hitherto < luded all the critics. Mbfl of the MSif. 
and editions have wfo 'iyvy m t* Xv63. A'dus, however, and 
Robortellus exliibit a-giv av '(yuy E Xv6». One MS., the Ivie- 

dicean, gives xwdsi?; from which d ree vaTiati''n<^, the genuine 
reading is eafiiy framed,—«y ay fyuy «» i* ha-uS* 

The corruption proceeded from the ignorance of the copyilU, 
who were iBfiended by the recurrence of the This particle^ 
howcverj is repeated in a fimilar manner, Eurip. Hecub. 73ft.; 
Med. 369. i Alceft. 73. j Helen. 299. as corrected by Porfon; and 
ap. Stob. lit. xkI. ; and, after an interval even lefs tlun t^-e prcfenr, 
jEfch. Supp. 77B. Soph, in Pi'i?C''rri ap. Stob. Floril. x!!li. p. 163. 
’I rachin. as corrected in a MS. note by Porfon —rU iv 
%vmir ay rt^.>jjT#y ; which correction was reiislered neceli'ary by 
the double N. A limilar remedy mutt be applied to a fr.igmeiit 
of Sonhocles ap. Plut. Sympof. Prob. 9. aWr* -ry. yJ>ij to w^Sroy 
kiKx,%, which Valcknaer. O’ itr. p. 222. v orrecis asavT* Ta^-tyKa- 
Ta zrg«T«w «ara?,,—read -zayintTa. 'That great Ic oi-ir has erred ih 
a iimilasT luanner, Oiat. p. 13, by reading u/tm-znv for rpr 
iyfytfy in a fragment of Kunpides. I:i tlie wife before us, >>v8s/; if 
edited by Porfon, whiiii introduces a line apofioptlis. 

We are furpvilVd, that, after the very probaiile correction of 
yaw* 2 i« for JasTESa, v. ytS. fuggeflet! by^Porfoii ad Oicit. 324, Mr 
Butier fliould quor • rhe common tpiftion m a note on tli«.‘ Suoplicet., 
as authority for We may remark, tliat the paflkge of Ste- 

phanus By/antiiiu^, addnreo by the late ProfelTor, funiifhes i.s 
with a torrettion of the VimPtian Scl-olij ad ii. A ^ , v/her<*, h i 
fhouid be read Hefyth. Twafoa . teyri,Mt j 


read ek-ww ; which coujevture i ,, vc ihi< k, jufij j'enily 


bii-i'C'-l 
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l^iflied by the*|!lfiages of vStrphanvr, and the fcholtaft juft mention¬ 
ed. The agreement of all the MMS. in is certainly a per- 

|^l!xing circufnftancc*; hut no doubt remains on our minds of the 
ilTUth of the above correction ; jfricl we fufpedf tli.it the copylfts, 
JuidK) were much more verferf in Homer than in the Altic writers. 
Introduced this word for y«.3-5?«^whicli did not happen to be of 
tl^eir acquainravcH'. 

In V. >^'37. pades unnoticed, though Porfon and one MS. 

Ilavc \^'e'think that Hermann julLly defend^ the com¬ 

mon rcatnng of v. B58. ; but interprets it in a manner witich the 
■words, as they noV/11 1 nd, will n.ct b.'ar. The expl.nution given 
by Sicbelis. lJi.*trib. ad Pers. p. i iB, wfiich Mr Butler cci^fures 
fome'what hailily, appears to us iu iiclous and faiisfadlory. * Sed 
illarum dcus invidebit corpora, f. c. non committet ut iis potian- 
tur. ’ Heyne with Pauw reads aetfun-as ; which is probable, but 
unAipported by MS. authority. * 

The correction of Schii:^ in v. 8-^8, of ftiy* for fuggefted 
by ftiydftM the reatlii’g of ihc Aidine iitition, is happy, and meets 
with the approbatitiii of P.lr iiutkr. Our limils prevent us from 
noticing matters of Li's impoitaiiee, which occur in the critical 
commentary. V\''e will conclude our remarks on it with a lill of 
thole pallagcs in rbc piay which are not noticed by the learned e- 
ditor as being quoted by the anti^nt nuiliors. Vv. i. 2. 3. 4. 5. C. 
44. 59. 60. 79. 105. 248. 250. 327- 329- 3 ' 0 - 337 ^- 437 * 
457* 57!j. 592. 610. 6ii. 612. 667. 704. 730. 764. 803. 979. 

We shall now oiler a few remarks on the philosophical com¬ 
mentary. Tliis opens with a long and curious nojie of Mr Bul¬ 
let’s friend Joannes Mhiler, written in most crude and inelegant 
Latin, which we arc actually at a loss to constrbe, much more to 
comprehend. We wish that Mr Butler, if prevented'by respect 
for his illuslrious correspoiulcm, from consigning these remarks 
to his Adversaria, or the flames, h ‘.d thrown them together in the 
form of an excursus, widcli, in company with those of Christian 
Godfrey Scl>litz, wpuld have formed a pretty appendix to the 
volume. We highly approve of this method, which«-hrs been 
pursued by commentators of tha stamg of the late Mr Miillcr, as 
it leaves the reader more at liberty as to the perusal of their crude 
aiul unintc,'’esting specul-itioiis. 

What, for example, can he more absurd# than to ini^aginc, as 
Muller docs, that in v. 21.* means the Greek tongue, 

or that by cip«vi; u'j 5 a^» yy«i'»v are in: ended ‘ the miseries and una- 
voidatde fates of men, by wiiich wc Jire retained from liberty and 
happiness ? ’ 'J'his spirit of allegorizing on the text of the an¬ 
cient authors, always leads the possessor of it into preposterous 
conjectures and sevoltlng absurdities, and is as much a waste of 

learning 
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learning when employed on the classics, as it is dangerous in the 
study of the Scriptures. 

The philological notes of Mr Butler himself are generally 
leaned and useful j we regret that they are not more thickly 
,^<l^^ttered through this tedious mass ot* commentary; since there 
are still m»ny singularities of language and construction, which are 
passed over in silence. We could have wished, also, that those 
passages and phrases of Homer had been noted, which jiEschylus 
has imitated or adopted : these are not a few, and are worthy of 
remark, as j(Es(;)liylus is known to have l>een a warm' admirer of 
the*father of Grecian song, and to have termed his own compo¬ 
sitions ‘ crumbs of the Homeric banquet. * We cannot refrain 
from transcribing, for the edification and amusement our read¬ 
ers, a note of John Mlillcr's on v. 186. ‘ Qiianta his Johns (cqui* 

voca dixit! Magnitudo duomm aitclonq^ simmre anhquitatis si- 
militudinem hahet; allurr lumen AusitidensiS; (/. e. the man 
of Uz.) (?;ycct/.s ad hunianiorcm delabitur. * This is 

more in the style (we do not mean as to the Latinity) of Justus 
Lipsius and Vincentius Obsopxus, than any thing we have read 
in the labours of modern commentators, except some of the lu¬ 
cubrations of Schiitz. • , 

On the word V. 190, the reader should have been re¬ 

ferred to the learned illustration of its primary and subsequent 
meanings given by Ruhifken ad Timacum. 

We are suprised at the implicit deference which Mr Butler 
pays to the authority of tlesychius, Suidas, and the author of the 
Etymologicon Magnum, whose lexicons are three of the most 
corrupt books extant in any language. Indeed, it requires consi¬ 
derable caution and discernment to use the works of the lexico- 
graphists and grammarians with advantage, and to distinguish their 
own glosses frdtn the valuable extracts from the more antient 
•writers on language, with which they have enriched their treatises. 
And even these must be taken with some discrimination; for 
many of the specimens which remain, even of the most learned of 
them, are sad nonsense. We would recommend the young scho¬ 
lar, who fakos iki hand Hesychius or Suidas, after he has perused 
the preface of Pierson to Mxris^ and Valcknaer’s * Schediasma 
de Epistola ad Eulogium, * to read the words of Ruhnken, Ep. 
Crit. 1. p. 86, and some sensible observations of Verheyk, in his 
‘ Excursus de dialectis Anttjninianis. ^ ^ 

A singular etymology is proposed for at v. 575. Mr 

Butler derives it from ni and <rT«e«s—‘ errabunda. * To this we 
demur, first, because if it could be deduced from w and 
it would be noriit rather than vwrM{, and, in fact, three MSS. 
read mrnn* for tnermi in v. 601, w'hich, however, is too palpa- 
tol. XV. NO. 29. L • ble 
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ble a blunder of the copyist to delay us for a moment. Not 
that even ntrnK would bf* Greek j for the only compound which 
analogy sugg{\sts is : secondly, because we conceive 

that it would be no difficult matter to prove, that the privative 
particle vq is a creature existing only in the imagination of the- 

f rammarians, like their favourite A* and a* 8 a-iT«n-(x«. 'iThis has 
een already done in part by Ruhnken in his Epistola Critica. 
On y. 583, an apposite gloss is given from Suidas. 

We wish -ax^otMVTu had be^en traced to its original meaning, which 
is, * to beat out of time,* or ‘ across time,’ as .musicians say, 
which is also the primary signification of v. 1055; 

in such words as these, is expressed by our English preposition 
‘ beside. ’ No notice is taken of the learned illustration and in¬ 
terpretation of V. 8G2. by Ruhnkt n, who renders e» (r<f>eiySnrt * in 
jugtdo^ ’ and supports his opinion by a variety of references ; nor 
Porson’s remark on the Hecub. 1125, concerning the active 
usa^te of wirro? in v. 325. 

We are somewhat surpiised that Mr Butler should coincide 
with Mrrell in his strange version of v. 1000 , ftMrrtv fct xZft 

tjrxs 9r«gqy#g»t». * 7u mtfii, vclutJliictus, mdeslus rsj persuadendo,* 
in winch they follow M. Apostolius. The usual and obvious 
mode of-construing is confirmed to certainty by similar expres¬ 
sions in the Andromache, 538, and Medea, 28 ; see also Sam¬ 
son Agonisres, 960. Instead of the illlistration of the phrase 
ami »05 xwiv, v. 1021, which is adduced from Bartk. Adv. viii. 14‘, 
the words of Ruhnken, Ep. Grit. p. 93, might have been tran¬ 
scribed with greater advantage. Mr Butler is undoubtedly right 
in his interpretation of v. 936, to» k^xtoZ*- t xu\ ‘ sc. unum- 
quemquc. * The exact meaning, however, is better given by 
our English phrase, ‘ the ruler for the time being. ’ This is pre¬ 
cisely what 'I'hucydides means, II. c. 11, xza'o rm au w^oir- 

rurm. The first volume contains also the fragments which are 
left us of the tw'O lost dramas on the subject of Prometheus j 
but the length to which we have extended our remarks on the 
first play, compels us to reserve our observations on the remaiu- 
der of the work, for a future Number, j o 

On the whole, we arc of opi -ion that Mr Butler has rendered 
a co.isi'hrible service to the literary world. Eor the impiove- 
menr*of the edition, we would certainly have recommended o- 
missions on a ver,-^ scale, and niyt a few additions. 'Fhe 

task, however, wnich the,learned editor had to perform, was dif¬ 
ficult ; and he has been in some measure cramped in the execu- 
tirn of it: and, rliough we certainly think that the information 
which is given doe; rot conespond in point of utility with the 
bulk of the commentaries through which it is to be hunted out, 

‘ yet 
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yet we are not disposed to deny that much has been done, be¬ 
cause all has not* been done which might. In the philological 
notes of Mr Butler is displayed an extensive acquaintance with 
the works of those commentators who wrote soon after the re¬ 
vival of Greek literature. We are, however, often inclined to 
wish th'«#t, instead of the prolix illustrations which are adduced 
from the Adversaria & Varise Lcctiones of that age, he had given 
us the more useful and concise information which is to be found 
in the critics of the Dutch school; for, though we entertain all 
imaginable r(jspect for Turnebus, Muretus and Beroaldus, we 
think that, in jhe volumes before us, their lucubrations, as well 
as those of their unworthy imitator Schiitz, fill up a. space which 
would have been more advantageously occupied by the notes of 
liemsterhuis, Valcknaer, Pierson, Koen and Kuhnken. 

The copious enumeration of various lections, which is contain¬ 
ed in the critical commentary, will be of great utility to future 
editors oT .^schylus ; but we cannot help obseVving, that, al¬ 
though we are now presented with a very useful mass of collec¬ 
tanea, the volumes before us can scarcely be termed part of » 

* nnv edition * of ./Eschylus. 

We wdll conclude our animadveKions on,the first volume with 
a sensible remark made by Schiitz in the preface to his edition of 
this author, p. vii, who, it appears, afforded a singular instance 
of being convinced of a truth, and yet acting in direct opposition 
to it. |;^avT« fC n 

* Tale editionum genus, utat phirima in iis bona insint, pro- 
pagando inter eruditos homines Grxearum litterarum studio pa- 
rum prodesse certe scio; mcliusque, quamvis minus gloriose, de 
eo merori arbltror, qui curent, ut corrccta, quse merum textum • 
a\icioram habeant, exemplaria, cxiguo pretio venalia in manus 
sludiosoruin t^eniunt. ’ 

We should not omit to observe, that, for a knowledge of the 
corrections which we have stated as the late Professor Person’s, 
we are indebted to the kindness of a learned friend to whom 
they were originally communicated. • 

_ • • _ _ 

Art, IXr. ParUaminitanj E^ic : to •inhicli arc mbjoined I'lSiO 
Sjxrchf’s, delivered in the House of Commons of Ireland^ and 
other Pieces; by the Il^ht Hunonrablc fVilliam Gnard'ITamil- 
ton. With an Appen(f/r, containing Cmsideratwns on the Corn 
Latvs^ by Samuel Johnson^ LLfD. Never before printed. 
8vo. pp. 253. London, 1808. 

’’ pMis is all that remains of the*famous Single-Speech Hamiltonv 
and, attractive as the name and the subject unquestionably 

L ^ * are, 
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are, it seems to have made but a feeble impression on the public. 
Yet there is no work which we should have thought more 
likely to make fortune in a country like this, than a short practi¬ 
cal treatise on Parliamentary oratory, by a man who was long po¬ 
pularly supposed to have rivaUed the eloquence of Chatham, and* 
to have guided the pen of Junius. This little volirme, however, 
we find, has been published for more than a year ; and, without 
having ever been much talked of, seems pretty well advanced in its 
voyage to oblivion. We are sufficiently aware, that there is no 
appeal from a verdict of ignoranms by the grand jury pf the public: 
nor are we very much dispostd to call its justice in ^question in the 
present instance ; but we do think the work exceedingly curious; 
and couceive that a short account of it may be interesting to ma¬ 
ny who might want virtue to go through with the original. 

The first thing in the volupie is a preface, containing some ac¬ 
count of the author j which, though extremely characteristic, 
need not detain us long. Mr Hamilton, who was born in Lon¬ 
don of Scottish pareiitagc, was diligently instructed in learning 
and loyalty at Oxford ; and, about the a«e of twenty-one, ap¬ 
pears to have indited various dull odes, which he fi rthwith^^rzw/- 
ed in a handsome quar^to pamphlet; but prudently abstaineil from 
publishing,—from that proud and anxious feat of committing him¬ 
self, which appears to have dictated all the action and all the in¬ 
action of his succeeding life. From collegd he came into the So¬ 
ciety of Lincolns Inn, where it is said that he studied l.iw for 
some years with great assiduity ; but could not bring himself to 
venture on the practice of the profession, till the death of his fa¬ 
ther left him at liberty to pursue a less laborious .occupation. He 
.came into Parliament in i754 ; and, after sitting silent for some¬ 
thing more than a year, at last delivered tlv.it'.«//«/t' speech^ upon 
which his reputation has exclusively rested down td the present 
day. The speech, which, we are told, was ‘ set, and full of an¬ 
titheses, * was in favour of the ministry ; and was * speedily re¬ 
warded by a place at the Board of Trade, at which, and at the 
back of the Treagury Bench, the eloquent gentleman sate silent 
for five years more, when he was appointed secretiry to L'td 
Halifax, on his nomination as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and 
took ti'a departure for that country in i761. Here he w.is under 
the necessity, on moie than one occasion, of violating Iiis pru¬ 
dent! il silence; but, that this might be ••accomplished with the 
least possible hazard, it appears, from the volume before us, that 

he 


* He contributed another speech,, it appears, before he got lii-* re¬ 
ward ; but as it was on the same subject with the first, and by ii« 
means so brilliwt, it seems to have been generally forgotten. 
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he was in the habit of writing out his orations in a fair hand, in 
due time before the occasion of debate. Upon lus return to 
England, he was appointed Chancellor of the Exchequer of Ire¬ 
land, which oflice he continued to hold till 17«4 ; when, ‘ to ac¬ 
commodate the Government, * as his biographer informs us, he was 
so obiigitig as * to resign it to Mr Foster, upon receiving an equi¬ 
valent compensation, *—the nature or amount of which is not ex¬ 
plained. From the period of his return from Ireland in 1762, 
down to his death in 1796, nothing more seems to be known of 
his history, than that he wrote, and copied fairly out, the treatise 
now before us j and that he had constantly a seat in Parliament, 
where he uniformly held his tongue, and voted (as we have al¬ 
ways heard) with the party in power. In the year last mention¬ 
ed he died, rich and unmarried. 

There is a great deal of character, ,we think, in this brief and 
naked outline ; nor shall we judge less correctly of the singular 
performance before us, if we carry to the perusal* of it the im¬ 
pression of a man of second-rate talents and hrst-rate pretensions, 
—of that mixture of fastidiousness and feebleness,—of acuteness 
as to little things, and incapacity as to great,—of timidity and ar¬ 
rogance,—of coldness and restless tmbition.,—which has palmed 
so many false reputations on the world, and so often enabled cun¬ 
ning mediocrity to usurp the honours of genius. 

The editor takes a gleat deal of pains to prove that Mr Hamil¬ 
ton was not Jiunus ; and even seems to think, that he does great 
hoiiour to his memory by wiping away that foul imputation. He 
w'ould not have shown such ignorance of law, nor such 
knowledge of military matters *, nor would he have used the bar¬ 
barous term of collegian for a gownsman ; nor spoken of the < 
merit of Cromw'cll, or the accomplishments of Bradshaw,—as that 
celebrated writer has done. Moreover, the said editor has occa¬ 
sion to know, that Mr Hamilton once positively confessed to an 
intimate friend, ‘ that he could have written better papers than 
those of Junius j ’ and that, at another time, when a particular 
passage was imputed to him, he flew into a passion, and protest¬ 
ed, ‘ that if he had written such a passage as that, he should have 
thought he had forfeited all pretensions to good taste or composi¬ 
tion for ever. ’ 

Thofe proofs, we will confess, do not, of themfdves, appear to 
us perfeclly conclufive ; lAit, at the fame time, we think that the 
editor has cumplctely fettled the queflipn by this publication j and 
that no man, who reads ifthrough, can fail to be fatisfied that Mr 
Hamilton was not the author of thofe celebrated letters. The 
fpeeches in Parliament, which are now printed from his own ma- 
nufeript, are of themfclves, we think, perfe£lly deciflyc. They 

L 3 • have 
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have no refemblance whatever to the flyle of Junius, either in its 
beauties, or its defefts. They arc neat, corret’l, and formal com- 
pofitions,*;—written in a very moderate, artificial, and fomewhat 
Keble tone,—without vchenvrnce or fplendour—fij;ure, point, or 
perfonality. The general char.itler of the man, too, and the fort 
of tafte and talent difplayed in the work before us, "appeaV to leave 
no room for doubt on the fubje^l. 

There is another point whi«.h the editor labours with equal zeal, 
though, in our opinion, wjth infinitely kfs fuccefs j and that is, 
the jullification of the perfonal politics of the author,—of that 
cold-blooded indifference (to give it the mildeft name) which pre¬ 
vented him from entering with zeal li/to the views of any party, 
and enabled him at all times to fide with the mofl powerful, witli- 
out expofing himhlf to the charge of any very gjofs inconfiflency. 
This, we think, is a far more dangerous herefy than tlic mere ido¬ 
latry of his abilities, and requires to be denounced with fomewhat 
greater feverity.’ 

* He had no very strong attachment, * we arc told, * to any par¬ 
ty w'hatsocvcrand indeed considered politics as a kind of "avu’y of 
wliich the stake or prize was the administration of the country. 
Hence he thought, th^t those who conceived that one party were 
possessed of greater abilities than tlicir opponents, and were there¬ 
fore fitter to fill the first offices in the State, miglit, wiili great pro¬ 
priety, adopt such measures (consistent with the constitution) as 
should tend to biing their friends into the adniinistrjjitioii of affairs, 
(ir to support them when invested with such power ; tviliinnf 
in p^oUlcn scules thepnrficvlar parliantcntury gucstionx tchich should iir 
hiOHijJ'it fnixard for thix pntposc \ looking, on such occasions, rather 
ro tlie object of each motion, than to the qtiestron itself. And in 
s-pport of these positions, which, however sh&rt they may be of the- 
■rHie il perfection, do not perhaps very widely deviate fnmi the .<c- 

<i state of things, he used to observe, that if any one ntjuld care- 
fulls I’xamlne all the questions which have been aglt.iled in P.irlia- 
ir.ent fn m the time of the P^ovolution, he w'oukl he surprised to find 
how A’ro could be pointed out, in which an honest man n’ight not 
conscientiously have voted on either side. Howawer, by the force 
of rhetorical aggravation, and tlie fervour of the tiwei, they may 
have been represented to be of such^ importance, that the very ex¬ 
istence of the State depended on the result of the deliberation. ’ 

Nosv, all this, we will confefs, founds very moderate and rea- 
fonablc ; and, if given merely .as the creed of a retired philoio- 
pher, might admit of a tolerable defence : but, when avowed as 
the guiding principle of a man of talents, who fits and vote's a- 
mong the reprefentatives of the people, we do not fcruple to fay, 
that it strikes us as coming too wear to an avowal of fyllcmaiic 
bafenefs and predetermined fervility. 
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It is very true that many of the queftions which are keenly de¬ 
bated in Parliament, arc not, of themfelves, of vital importance to 
the country or the conditution. They do not lead immediately 
f to the fubverfion of the throne, or the deftru6l:ion of the liberties 
I of the people; but every conditutionSl quedion,—and every 
/ quedionp in fo*far fis the Handing partits of court and country are 
concerned,—has this tendency more or lefs remotely, and ought 
to be fo ronfidercd by all who are to aflift in its dccifion. The 
carrying or the lofing of every fuch quedion tends, undoubtedly, 
to confirm or jo endanger fome principle of the conditution, and to 
increafe or diminiflj a power which mud be confidered as constantly 
working for its dedrudfinn. Until the conditution and the coun¬ 
try are ypon the very eve of riedr idlion. it is upon fuch quedions 
alone that tht zeal of their dcfer.ders can be exerted ; and it is 
only by bringing forth all their drtngth, and^contending, at)d con- 
trouling ea^ other on that debatcablc*border, that the tvv 0 parties, 
upon whBfe eternal confli£l the balance of our government de¬ 
pends, can be maintained iti fafety and vigour. 11 they were not 
to contend upon thefc fmall quellions, they would icon come to 
have one great battle for their exidence ; and the iflue of that 
could not be long doubtful, if the qhampiuns of one had uniform¬ 
ly yielded in every prep.iratory conted. * 

The immediate objects of war are for the mod part as infignifi- 
cant, if they be confidered in themfelves, as the immediate objects 
of parliament^jry contention ; and a philofopher may be permitted 
to think, that it is of no great confequence, whether this border 
fortrefs, or that didant illand, belong to one or the other of the con¬ 
tending parties. ,A datefman, however, cannot be permitted to 
think fo ; becaufe he knows tliat a nation which gives up its bor¬ 
der forts and its illanfls to unjud aggreflion, will foon have to con¬ 
tend about its*metropolis;—and lead of all can it be permitted to 
the foldier to whom the defence of the fortrel's has been eniruded, 
to a£t upon fuch an opinion. Now, the members of the legilla- 
ture arc the foldiers of the conditution. They are engaged in a 
true and never-ending w'arfare; and are equally to be confidered 
as traitor^ yid defciters, when tliey betray tht trud that has 
been repofed in them, or decline the conted to which they are ■ 
defied. * 

Such, we think, is the fair refult of the fird article of the poli¬ 
tical creed imputed fo the^uthor before us,—that it is fooHrti to at- 
tach onc*s felf to a party, and that it is no matter how mod debated 
quedions are carried. From this, however, there is a corolla¬ 
ry to be deduced, which appears* to us to be pregnant with 
confequences dill more alarming. If a man has no attachment 
to any party, or the principles of any party,—then there can 

L 4 be 
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be no objection to his changing his party as often as may Aiit 
bis perfonal convenience ; and if it be reallyi a matter of indif¬ 
ference how any difputed point be carried, it muft be abfurd to 
fuppnfe that he fliould not always lend his aid to carry it in the 
way moft likeSy to be of advantage to himfelf. Accordingly, we 
ar.’ told that Mr Hamilton was of opinion, that there wve ‘ very 
few qneftinns on which a man might not vote cmiscietitimtsly 
on either fide ; * and that, when any obje£l: was to be gained, 
it w^s not necefTary * to weigh in golden fcales* the intrinfic me¬ 
rits rl the controverfy. It'is impoifible not to fee, that a legiflator, 
with fuch a creed and fuch a confcience, mull always be at the corti- 
mand of the party which is actually in poflelhon of patronage and 
power } and that thofe mild and philoTophical maxims which might 
■fu:t the meditations of a reclufe, can never be a£led upon by an 
a’tending member of the Britifh Houfe of Commons, without pro¬ 
ducing all the efFedfs of th£' bafcil venality. Mr Hamilton, ac¬ 
cordingly, fate, and voted on the fide of the Treafury for the bet¬ 
ter part of forty years; and contrived to exert a confiderable in¬ 
fluence with no fewer than twelve fuccellive Lords-Lieutenant of 
Ireland.—But it is time now to introduce the reader to his publi¬ 
cation. ^ 

For our own part, ‘we confess we have always been of opinion, 
that there was no such thing as an art of reasoning or of speak¬ 
ing ; and that it would be nearly as absurd to think of teaching 
a man to sec or to breathe, as to imagine that he can learn 
any thing from an instructor in the equally natural functions of 
speech and understanding. At all events, the only instruction from 
which any improvement can be expected, must be that which 
consists mainly in exercise and exertion. When we would teach 
a youth to box or to dance, we set him a-daucing or boxing ; nor 
did it ever occur, we believe, to the most fantastical professors of 
those sciences, to begin their instructions by a long account of the 
anatonty of the legs and arms ; and to insist upon their pupils 
learning rhe names and the movements of all the nerves and mus- 
ch'S, by the combination of which it might be demonstrated that 
all graceful and •powerful motion must be produced. Yet this is 
nearly the whole that is done by teachers of rhetoric 'and logic. 
They present you merely with a dry anatomy of intellectual box¬ 
ing and dancing ; and pretend to have taught the arts of reason¬ 
ing ai d elocution, when they have merely pointed out laboriously 
all the steps which are taken unconsciously by those who cxc' 1 in 
th>'Se accomplishments,—in*which no one ever can exc 1, who 
does not take them unconsciously.. When a logician gives names 
to the faculties of the n.ind, and classifies the methods of inves- 
and enumerates the various orders of syllogisms and para¬ 
logisms, 
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logismsi does ho acid more to your skill in reasoning, than the 
grammarian who ^akes account of the diphthongs, and reckons up 
the forms of the plural and of the past participle in your native 
tongue, does to your knowledge and command of the .language ? 
And when a master in rhetoric analyzes an oration into its several 
parts. Of couijts up the tropes and figures which it is natural to 
use in anger, in grief, or in derision, does he give more practical 
instruction th.in if he had told you, that articulation depended 
on the teeth, the tongue, and the lips; or that sorrow showed it¬ 
self in tears, and rage in distortions ?• 'I'he information contain¬ 
ed in such w?)rks, in short, must, if it he true, be self-evident 
and known toVvery one ; and, at the same time, never can be 
present to tlie mind of linf whe acts most succcs'jfiilly on the 
faitli of it. "I'lie prrccjits are nearly of the same value. What 
siiouid vve think of an instructor, who should gravely direct us to 
be beautiful at;d witty when we made* love, and strong and valiant 
when went to battle Yet young men are jet to con over 
such profound maxims as to endeavour to gain the favour of your 
andi- nee, ;ind to lu.ike your opponent hateful or ricticulous. Nay, 
hlr ILimilttin condescends to provide parliaiTien'^..ry orators with 
such idvices as tlie following—* I^^ct your i.r facts be simple 
and cleg int, and your reasoning strong and f.'LX'ihle.' It would 
have been more compendious, and qiiiie as r.niojM}, to h?ve said, 

‘ Be sure upon all oecasior.s to say the very best things in the 
verv best in inner.’ 

The truth is, that or.itors make discoursers unnn oratory, and are 
never made by tliein. Tliere is an instinct of good sense which 
leads ail that are capable of reaching it, to tlie true course of ar¬ 
gument, much more certainly than precept; nor did we evtr hap¬ 
pen to know a younji man of good understaia'dng, who was rc-* 
quainted witii tlie subject In dispute, and had luil but a moderrte 
share of practice in public speaking, ho was at all at a loss ei¬ 
ther to refute the scjdiisfry of his antagonist, or (o put his owm 
argument in the most favourable light, without any aid from tlie 
maxims of a technical rhetoric. 

But thou}»h these observations are directly applicable to a great 
part ot the treatise before us, it w^oiild be unfair not to add, that it 
contains a good number of p^'actical maxims and acute remarks, 
of which it might sometimes be of importance for a debater to be 
leminded ; but tlie uttej want of arrangement or method of any 
sort, and the copious intermixture of paltry truisms and frivo¬ 
lous refinements, are such, w'e fear? as entirely to prevent its uti¬ 
lity. If the subiitance of the.woVk had been found in the form 
of mere notes and hiiirs for debating, carelessly scattered among 
the papers of a deceased legislator, they would certainly have 
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^fven us;i very favourable opinion of his acuteness ; but when we 
find that the treatise which contains them, disorderly and shame¬ 
fully immethodical as it is, was fairly written out and shown as 
a complet6 work to Dr Johnson, many years ago, we will confess 
that we are more strongly inipresscd with tlie feebleness which 
was incapable of digesting its materials, than with the*inc?ustry 
which must have been employed in collecting them. Not 
only all sorts of precepts as to the management of the audi¬ 
ence—r/ie preparation of the subject—the choice of style, and 
tlte manner of delivery, are jumbled together in tl^e same page, 
—but no attempt is even made to sepaiate or distinguish the di¬ 
rections for getting at the truth, froni the recipes for disguising 
or concealing it. Throughout the whole work, indeed, it does not 
s*»em to have once occurred to the author, that it could ever be the 
objjct of debate, or ?t Icast^of parliamentary debate, to promote 
the cause of justice or truth ; all that he professes to teach is, 
how to get th ' 'better of an antagonist ; and judging, wisely, that 
they wlio are iti t!\e right stand little in need of Ins instructions, 
nine-tenths of them are professedly devised for the assistance of 
those who know they are in the wrong. We have nowhere seen 
a more barefaced manual of sophistry ; and should think its tend¬ 
ency pernicious, if we had any idea that it could at all affect the 
practice of its readers. 

Another singular defect in the arrangeme'nt of the work, is the 
confounding of the precepts or directions for debate, with the 
actual enumeration of various general topics or subjects of dis¬ 
cussion. Thus we have remarks upon the origin and defects of 
law interspersed, without any warning, with instructions for the 
, use of ridicule; and statements of the relative strength of Great 
Britain and Austria, mixed in with hints for*’ retorting personali¬ 
ties. Such, in short, is the confused and misccllarioous appear¬ 
ance of the work, that if we were to hazard a conjecture as to 
the manner of its composition, we should imagine, that the au¬ 
thor, in the course of his long attendance in Parliament, had been 
in the habit of ngting down the observations that occurred to^him 
upon the management of every important debate j land stating, 
shortly, the general grounds of arjyiment that were employed or 
omitted, and the arts or devices which were or might have been 
resorted to; and that he afterwards extracted from tins journal, 
such observations as seemed capable of irhe most extensive appli¬ 
cation ; and, without any attempt to arrange or reduce them to 
principle, baptized the collcctign by the’name of Parliamentary 
Logic. It seems impossible to account for the utter disregard of 
every thing like method, upon any other hypothesis j and if there 
be anv foundation for the conjecture, it must add, we should 

think, 
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think, to the interest of the work,—since it must thus hjC consi¬ 
dered as the result*of a long and vigilant observation of the ora¬ 
torical practice of such men as Chatham, Fox, Burke, Pitt, and 
I their opponents. 

• In addition to the other causes of repulsion to which we have 
j alluded,*1116 sfyle of the work, we ought to observe, is extreme¬ 
ly affected and peculiar. Sometimes' the author mimics the preg¬ 
nant brevity of Bacon,—but without his force or felicity. At o- 
ther times, he emulates the obscurity and harsh technical brevity 
of Aristotle,-*-but without his science or accuracy. On one oc¬ 
casion, he a/Fects to give general and sweeping maxims : at ano¬ 
ther, he enters into the ipnst minute details and suggestions. 
Now ar*d then he is cunning and sagacious ; and very frequently 
quite frivolous or stupid. The reader may begii' witli a specimen 
of the Aristotelian profundity. 'lni| is the formidable outset of 
the worl^ 

* Distinction, amplification, reflection, as a ne.vtf.?. 

‘ What you know, what you do not; what said, what silent; 
what clear, what doubtful, what contradictory, 

* A manifestation of a thing, or a compound of it, not absolutely 

the thing itself. * » 

In the same taste are the following pithy*apophthegms. 

* Some argument, some ridicule, some eloquence. 

‘ Periphrasis first; And then sententious, to bind it up at the end. 

‘ IxTEiU'REyATio Legum j—Historica, Elymologica, Analogica, 
Practica. 

* To provide against ambiguities of speech, inquire of majority, 
minority, priority, posteriority, identity, diversity, possibility, act, 
totality, parts, eyistence, privation, &c. 

* Preface,—Conclusion,—Digression,—^Transition,—Excusation. • 

‘ There arf seven adjuncts, popularly called circumstances; quis, 

•UID, VBI, Ot)ini:s, AUXIi.llS, ( UK, (JUO.MOnO, (JUAXDO. 

‘ Origin,—certainty,—*nd extent, of our knowledge.—Distinguish 
each; so, the grounds of belief, opinion, and assent. 

* Perceive, compare, conpluJe. ’ 

At last he ends us fairly in the ten pr«dicjfcments,—and sets 
down thiifasfa cardinal point in parliamontary logic. 

‘ Ten predicaments :—subs^intia, qualltas, (juantitas, relatio, ac¬ 
tio, passio, quando, ubi, situs, habttu;>. ’ 

Of the emuldtioas of Bacon, the reader may take the fallowing 
examples. • 

* Invention is employed in finding out a thought; fancy in mould¬ 
ing, and varying it; elocution in clothing it. 

‘ Distinction makes things cltrar, and division perplexed. 

‘ Hearers are rendered- attentive by great things, by proper tilings, 
by wonderful, and by pleasant things. ’ 

These 
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These are rather favourable specimens ; but he is not always 
80 fortunate. The following are puerile * 

* Plurals impart magnificence, singulars strength, to a discourse. 
But the change from one to the other is pathetick. 

* Periphrasis sweetens a diajourse carried on in propriety of lan¬ 
guage. . 

* The senator determines ^ibont things to come, tlie judge on 
things past; but a complete argument should have a part on tilings 
past, and a part on things to come. ’ 

Of the more acute anti profound remarks u'hich occur in this 
volume, the following are among the most remarkable. 

* Men are often right, in denying something ; but wrong in con¬ 
cluding that what they say, therefore, ifollttws from it. 

* State what you censure by the soft name of those wlro would 
apologize for it. 

*■ Find a middle term for \yhat a thing is called by those who are 
for and those who are against it. 

* In putting i question to your adversary, let it be the last thing 
you say. 

‘ It seldom happens that the real reasons for proposing a tiling are 
the avowed reasons: the distinguishing these, makes a fine and bril¬ 
liant fund of argument. , 

* When it is pretended that a thing is proposed upon a pariicular 
motive, endeavour to point out the manner in which people -would 
proceed, if that had really been the motive. i 

‘ It seldom hapjxins but that some one person in a debate assetts 
something so extravagant, that it is ridiculous and untenable. You 
may easily manage, to treat this as the argument of all who have 
spoken. 

* Come as immediately as you can to the substafhcc of ilie ques- 
• tion : avoid in general all introduction or preQcc, and never make 

a law’5'er-likc division of your speech into several heads. Nothing 
disgusts a popular assembly more than being apprised of }our inten¬ 
tion to speak long. ^ 

* Reductio ad ABsiiUDUM IS the best style of argument for a po¬ 

pular assembly. Consider, therefore, not only the mere weakness 
of your adversary’s argument, but the Absurdities of which it is ne¬ 
cessarily productive. u u 

‘ Either overrate and aggravate what is asserted against yon, and 
then you will be able to show that it* is not true ; or under:ate it, 
and then admit it in a degree, and with an apology. 

* When any thing too strong to be state 4 plainly, is stated hypo¬ 
thetically, put it as it is meant to be understood ; and show how un¬ 
fair it is to insinuate what could not be with safety asserted. 

* Upon every argument, consider the misrepresentation which your 
opponents will probably make of it. 

* If your cause is too bad, call ih aid the party: if the party is 
bad, call in aid the cause: if neither is good, wound the opponent. 

* * Admit, 
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‘ Admit, if you can with safety, what your opponent says, and 
show it proves nothmg. Men are more careful that v^hat they say 
shall be just, than tliat it shall be conclusive to the point: the first 
I is mere good sense, the second is something more; it is* just rea- 
I soning. * * 

Some of the,maxims. though not destitute of ingenuity, seem 
I to point merely at tricks and paltry <>traragems, below the con¬ 
cern of a man of superior abilities. For example, the follow¬ 
ing— 

* Preconsider what you mean should fee the finest part of your 

speech, and in‘speaking connect it with what has incidentally fallen' 
in debate; and, when you come to that premeditated and finest part, 
hesitate and appear to boggle j—crtch at some expression that shall 
fall short'of your idea, and then seem at last to hit upon the true 
tiling. This has always an extraordmary effect, and gives the air of 
extempore genius to what you say. * « • 

'The ne:^t is absolutely unfair, as it is directed against allies and 
associ.ites. 

* Things of the most weight are often so ill put, and stated in 

such a very slovenly manner, that tliey have no force. "When you 
observe this, you make them your own, by putting them again point¬ 
edly, and so as to have an effect. • • 

* Watch your opportunity, and speak after a person whose speak¬ 
ing has been tiresome. * ' 

This oil.er is i^crh.ipi? within fhe laws of fair hostility. 

‘ State (with^he air of a candid admission), as the strongest part 
of the argument against you, whaL you aie suie you can answer. ’ 

The following positions miglit certainly have stood m any trea¬ 
tise whatsoever, aj well as in one on p irllamentary loyic. 

‘ Laws cannot regulate morality as they do strict rigiit, and par¬ 
ticular justice. • 

‘ In a siiigle.instancc, you may separate motive from deed; net 
. so in settled habits, and repeated instanccij. 

‘ Perfection of law consi.^^s in its being so framed, that it may gi.-- 
vern accidents, not lye at the mercy of them. 

* Fxtent of territory is no j\oof of power ; if it was, Great Britain 
would be contemptible; for \jermany, RussiS, SVeden, Poland, 
France, Kpafn,*''l\irkey, Denmaik, Italy, are larger,—not so, per- 
liaps, if you include the countrie* Great Britain commands. 

* Every obligation ceases when it becomes iiiipo.ssible. * 

"What vve have now extracted, however, appears to us to be the 
best part of the w'ork : bift the reader mu,st have a taste of the 
common-places and truism.s that are,so liberally mixed up with 
these oracular sentences. We should like to know what descrip¬ 
tion of senators Mr Hamilton conceived likely to profit by the 
following suggestions. 


‘ R. les. 
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* Rcjles.—A ttend to evidence; preserve a constant attention; a- 
void precipitation and passion. 

* To avoid mistakes, consult more senses than one. 

‘ Distinguish between what is clear, and what is fancied. 

* Consider the person spefcking, the temper of him, and of the 
Iiearers to whom the speech is addressed; and the c;ircum,ctanccs of 
tixne and place, &c. 

‘ Consider, first, the true distinction and line of argument. Dis¬ 
tinguish between what is positive and what is only deducible; and 
an inducement from a rule fhat ought to be decisive. When things 
are supposed, examine the grounds of supj)o.sition. •• 

* General speeches are to be understood with limitations. 

‘ Every error has its opposite trutli} people find fault, supposing 
a thing to he what it never was intended to be. r 

* First excogitate matter, then words; and examine tire weight of 
each, and be better at the eiiLtl tlian in the beginning, and in the be¬ 
ginning than in the middle. Express fully, but not profusely; and 
yet there are pl'aces in w’lich wc should let out all our sail, and o- 
thers in which we should contract, and take it in. Observe round 
and clean composition of sentence; sweet falling of the clause; vary¬ 
ing an illustration by figures; weight of matter; vorth of subject; 
soundness of argument; life of invention ; depth of judgment. 

* Before you enter 6 n tlie main subject, endeavour to gain the af¬ 
fection of your hearers ; then state the argument;—support it, and 
confute V. hat has been adviuiced against it. , 

‘ Let your state of facts be elegant and simple, and your reason¬ 
ing upon them he strong and forcible. * 

‘ In stating, be neat and perspicuous; in argument, pointed and 
forcible; in reflections, just and elegant; in elo<iucnce, vehement 
and patiietic.' ’• 

These extracts, we conceive, wdll give .our readers a pretty 
correct idea of the style and execution of this performance ; and, 
while they obtain for the author the credit of being a fine and 
diligent observer of the exctilenccs and^ lefects of otlier men, will 
probably leave upon tlieir minds the iniiprcsslon of his own unfit¬ 
ness for great or serviceable exertion/ It is chiefly curious as a 
picture of the av.thor’s character and genius. Even in reading it 
over, we feel it to be nearly useless as a series of p/actical in¬ 
structions; and shouhl probably fiijd it still more so, if we should 
attempt to reduce it to practice. 

The'other contents of the volume may be despatched in a sin¬ 
gle sentence. Tire speeches we have characterised already: but 
there is a message from J,orcl Halifax to the Irish House of 
Commons, which we think expressed with great happiness and 
dignity; and, if really written by Mr Hamilton, very far su¬ 
perior to any of his other compositions. Th^ odes are utterly 
abominable. 

The 
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The little Essay on the Corn Laws, by Dr Johnson, which is 
thrust in at the end of the volume, for no other reason than 
A that the copy of it was found among Mr Hamilton’s papers, is in 
* the very best style of that great master of reason. It was writ¬ 
ten so early as 17C6*, and, at a period when subjects of this 
kind wer« but imperfectly understood even by those who had de- 
t voted themsilves to their study, it is truly admirable to see with 
what vigorous alacrity his powerful mind could apply itself to an 
investigation so foreign from his habitual occupations. We do 
not know that a more sound and enlightened argument, in favour 
of the bounty on exportation, could be collected from all that 
has been since 'published on the subject; and convinced, as we 
ourselves are, of the radiral'insu Jiciency of that argument, it is 
impossible not to be delighted witli the clearness and force of the 
statement. There are few of his ^mailer productions that show 
the great range of Johnson’s capacity in a more striking light 
than this %hort essay ; which, we trust, will soon be transferred to 
some more secure and conspicuous station, than the end of this 
perishable volume. 


Art. XTl. Asiatic Rcsearc/tcs, or Transactions of the Society in- 
Sttfated in Bengal, fijr inquiring into the History and Antiqui- 
firs, the ArtSy Sciences and Literature of Asia. VuL. IX. 

publications of this Society augment in value and in inte- 
rest. The last volume of which we treated, contained a 
great variety of* papers replete w.th curious and instructive 
discussion ; the one* now before us is still richer in interest ' 
and novelty.. Considering, indeed, the vast range of terra 
incogtiita^ which the plan of tliis Society includes w’ithln its li¬ 
mits, it may seem strangle that i*-s attention should have been so 
exclusively engrossed, by me study of Hindu antiquities. Per¬ 
sons, indifferent to antiqi^ian researches, may doubtless object 
to this preference. It ma^e said, that in ’a eftuntry of which 
the actual condition is so Imperfectly known, investigation should- 
first be directed to the existing state of society, which admits of 
being accurately ascertained, and may lead to practical conclusions 
highly beneficial to thc^community, before we attempt* to ex¬ 
plore the obscure paths of remote antiquity, by the feeble lights 
afforded by a few mutilatpd or suspicious documents. The Indian 
nations, it may be contended, Ijavt? no claim to any extraordinary 
attention, either from the philosopher or the historian. Their 
boasted civilization has rather been asserted than proved: neither 

their 
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their literature nor their arts indicate any considerable progress in 
the pursuits which refine and adorn mankind; 'and some of their 
customs betray a ferocity scarcely to be found amongst the most 
savage naltiohs. But even admitting that it would be desirable 
to trace the remote revolutions which this people have undergone, 
the little probability of attaining any deductions which may 
be relied on with confidence, ought to induce us to relinquish 
so hopeless a task. The Puranas appear to be extravagant ro¬ 
mances, which, however amusing as poetical compositions, can 
furnish no addition to authentic history, whatever, portion of it 
they may be supposed incidentally to contain. When we find 
gods and heroes mingling in doubtful, fight; events natural and 
supernatural succeeding each other indifferently ; a fact probably 
historical followed by another evidently allegorical,—the only ra¬ 
tional conclusion is to consider the whole of these poems as works 
of imagination, and to appreciate their merits by the rules appli¬ 
cable to similar'eompositions amongst other nations. Blit if such 
be the judgment we must pass on the Puranas, the Hindu com¬ 
positions of a later date are not better entitled to attention, unless 
with respect to poetical excellence; and it probably may be af¬ 
firmed, that the Hindus caiinof: produce a single historical compo¬ 
sition ; whilst the Mahometans of the same country have amply 
and even ably illustrated all the events subsequent to their en¬ 
trance into Hindustan. To these, therefor^, such as may be dis¬ 
posed to investigate the history of the East should consequent¬ 
ly confine themselves : the materials are ample and authentic ; the 
occurrences more recent, and therefore more interesting ; and the 
subject so far from being exhausted, that such p^irts of it as have 
, hitherto been treated of in European languages, are rather calcu¬ 
lated to excite than gratify the curiosity of the public. 

On the other hand, it may be contended with much plausibili¬ 
ty, and we think with justice, that an tudiscriniinate accumula¬ 
tion of facts is no object with the philosopher, and only a sub¬ 
ordinate one with the historian; that >.i proportion to the pecu¬ 
liarity and reputfd antiquity of the rmgious and civil institutions 
subsisting amongst any people, it is natural to feel erripsity as to 
their origin ; that the minute pcculi^arities which discriminate the 
nations of Europe, scarcely produce any sensible modification of 
character, or exhibit to our observation any beings whose manner of 
acting and thinking is materially djfFerenSiTrom our own. In or¬ 
der accurately to appreciate the efficacy of reli^^|tms dogmata, and 
of civil institutions, in modi/yijig the character of a people or of 
individuals, our observation should be particularly directed to those 
natjfons who dIfFer most widely frc,m ourselves in those particulars, 
comparisons are not less delightful than instructive *, and to 
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this source we may trace much of the amusement and much of 
the knowledge we^erive from a perusal of the compositions of 
classic antiquity. From the same cause, the mann^ a>f savage 
tribes have attracted and deserved the attention of philosophers ; 
but these are in general extremely uniform, and little modified 
by any other efreumstanoes than th^ greater or less facility of. 
acquiring food. It is not amidst a people in such a stage of 
society, that the influence of moral impressions can be accurately 
ascertained. A nation must have advaiiced some steps in civili¬ 
zation *, must have cultivated the arts, and been tinged with sci- ' 
cnce, before it is susceptible of that indelible stamp which defies 
the eJforts of time. If, therefore^ the peculiarities of the Hindu 
institutions, opinions and manners, deservedly render them the 
object of philosophic research, the gradations by which such a 
state of society was attained must be diighly*interesting, and can 
only be discovered through the medium of such Jiterary monu¬ 
ments as arc still extant among them. 

But the interest resulting from these circumstances is prodigi¬ 
ously augmented by other considerations. The Egyptians and 
Indians are considered by the writers of antiquity as nations re- . 
n^Hrned for wisdom; some of their philosophers are reported to 
have travelled into both countries for the acquisition of know¬ 
ledge j and whether th^ir travels really extended to India or not, 
the general belief of the fact furnishes a proof of the high 
estimation in w4iic’h those countries were held by their contem¬ 
poraries. The dogma of the metempsychosis was said to be 
introduced into Greece and Italy from India, by Pythagoras; 
and this doctrine certainly prevails there at this day. This dog¬ 
ma was not confied the followers of Pythagoras, but per¬ 
vaded the popular superstitious of most of the nations of antiqui¬ 
ty. If we proceed from the dogmata to the fables which consti¬ 
tute the mythology of thd^ people, we shall discover their pro¬ 
totypes or their copies moreVr less modified, in the Puranas, and 
find them actually coustitutirw the popular faiih of all the Indian 
nations. Should it therefore^* granted, tliat*Hindu mythology 
were unworthy of attention on its own account, it is never¬ 
theless unquesfionablc, that no%tudy can tend so much to eluci¬ 
date the popular opinions and customs of the antient Greeks, 
Romans, Egyptians and Babylonians. We must, therefore, ci¬ 
ther confess the fujjiUty all researches into antiquity, or ad¬ 
mit the importaniiPbf the studies ctilculated to furnish such 
information. We willingly concede* the superior utility of in¬ 
vestigations which have the preseijit condition of a country for 
their object: such inquiries are frequent in India, and conducted 
gentlemen, whose official situations supply them with compe¬ 
tent means. The results, indeed, are not uniformly communi- 
voi,. XT. NO, 29. M cat^d ' 
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catec! to the public, but deposited (as they ought to be) in the 
archives of the East India Company, for tlie irrformation of those 
into whose hands tlie government of that country is entrusted. 
Without attempting to de(ract from the value of researches 
, which have the Mohamedan population or governments of In¬ 
dia for thoir object, we are certainly inclined, tlltrefoJe, to ap¬ 
prove of the preference which the nicmbers of this Society have 
given to the elucidation of Hindu liistory, antiquities and cus¬ 
toms. A comprehensive, though certainly not a complete out¬ 
line, of the former, has afready been given in the valuable pro¬ 
ductions of Dow' and Setrfr. The latter are recoi\imended hy no¬ 
velty ; by the interest excited by their,peculiariiies j and by the re¬ 
collection that, in elucidating Indian history and fable,.those of 
the nations of antient Europe, as well as of the modern inhabit¬ 
ants of every country eastward of the Indus, are equally explain¬ 
ed and illustrated. 

No. 1 . An Accoutit of ExpeHments made in the Mijsor Country 
in the Year to investv^ate the Effects of Terrestrial He- 

Jraction. By lieutenant John Warren, of his Majesty’s S3d 
* Regiment of Foot. i 

Whilst employed in measuring a line near Bangalor to serve as 
a base of verification to the trigonometrical operations then car¬ 
ried on, the attention of lieutenant Warren w'as attracted to the 
phenomena of terrestrial refraction, which did not appear to him 
to correspond with the changes either of heat or density of the 
atmosphere, as assumed by theory. The result of the experi¬ 
ments he undertook on this subject, establish, in his opinion, the 
inv.iriable coincidence of the increase of refraction with that of 
moisture ; and that, in tropical climates at least, the refractive 
power of the air is not murcrially affected by its density. 

No. 2i & 9. Drsrription of a ven) fmsltne llygronieler, and of 
an improved Mijgromctev^ By Li^tcnant Kater. 

In a country* whtfre no European^ygrometer could be procured, 
the necessity of ascertaining the qifhntity of moistitrercontaincd in 
the air, which so materially augmearod its refractive power, induced 
Lieutenant Warren to avail himself of an observation of Lieute¬ 
nant Kater on the bearded grass of the Andropogon Contortum. 
These papers describe, the manner in d^hich^^utenant Kater has 
adapted this substance to hygroscopic puMpes, for which he 
thinks it decidedly superior to any hitherto dracovered. 

No. S. An Essay on the Sacrad Isles in the West, •with other Es- 
says connected, vcith that Wf/rh. By Captain Wilford. ^ 

3 (ssay 2 . Jjnagai^am,- or the Gaiigeilc Provinocs^ and more par<, 

• tiadadiy of Masadha, 

Our 
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Our readers will recollect, that the hypothesis which this 
irious writer has findertaken to establish is, that tht Hindu reKi^ 
gion had its origin in the British isles, which constitute, in hilt 
opinion, the Sweta dwipa, or whi|e island, of the Indian ifty- 
thologists. We adverted, at some length, in our 29d Number, 
to the (first of the scries of essays, which are to comprise the 
proofs of so extraordinary a proposition. We omitted, however, 
to state some observations of our author, which we now suspect 
are intended to serve as the basis for^a very extensive superstruc¬ 
ture. They will, consequently, demand a fair exposition, and 
candid consideration. We believe the following passages may 
luffire for our present purpose, 

‘ It will appear, in the course, of this work, that the language of 
the followers ol' Brahma, their geographical knowledge, their his¬ 
tory and, mythology, have extended tjjrough «tt range or belt about 
forty degrees broad, across the old continent, in a south'east and 
nortli-w3t direction from the eastern shores of tlie Malaya peninsula 
to the western extremity of the British isles. The first and most an* 
tient division of the old continent, according to the PurSnas, is into 
seven dwipas. These dwipas or countries give their names tO so. 
many respective zones round Meru,,which is^the name the Faurant- 
cas give also to the poles. If we disregard entirely the diagrams or 
fanciful schemes of the a.stronomers, and adhere to the text of the 
Puranas, we sliall immodialely perceive, that thesij seven zones are real¬ 
ly our seven climates: for Jambu or India is tlie first, and Pnshcara 
is declared to 8e at the furdicst extremities of llie west, and in the 
same climate with the northern Curu ; which last is expressly said 
to be the country lying south of the northern ocean. I'ushcara is 
the Thule of Ptolemy ; and the modern Icehmd, under the Arctic 
circle, at least the s^siblc one. The seven zones of the Hindus* 
correspond with the following countries: .lambu is India; Cusa an¬ 
swers to the countries between the Persian gulph, the Caspian sea, 
and the western boundary'll India. Placsha includes die lesser A-. 
sia, Armenia, &c.; Salmak is bounded to the west by the Cronian 
seas, that is to say, the Adn\tic and B^tic seas. Crauncha includes 
Germany; Sacani thg BritiA isles ; and Pusclaara,, Iceland. * 

The prcv)f» of these positil^s will doubtless appear in a subse-. 
quent essays and til! fhen we^hall witlihold our obseniuttion^* If 
the sketch of Jambudmpa be correct, w hich we submitted to our 
readers in a preceding essay, it is impossible to consider ehat ap¬ 
pellation as denoting Ind4a, or the land of Bbarata, which forms 
but a very inconi|||||erable part of it;, 1 he limits of Jambu, ad 
specified in all th^uranas which ve have had an opportunity of 
consulting, appear to us manifestly to comprehend all the coun«r 
tries situated between the Southern and Northern ocearis, the 
sea of China and the Caspian. But this circumstance by no 
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means militates against the remaining part of Captain' Wilford's 
|}1an; it in fact adds some weight to it. For/ since Jambu in¬ 
cludes'all the countries cast of the Caspian, in whatever latitude 
they may be placed, the othei^, dwipa must of course be sought 
for in the countries situated to the west of that sea, if they exist 
ainy where but in the imagination of the Hindus. *■ « 

'Hie essay before us contains many interesting particulars of 
of the countries situated on the Ganges, before the invasion of 
India by the Moslems,, and several ingenious illustrations of the 
routes specified by antient writers. We believe Captain Wilford 
is the first writer who has corrected the prevalent prror respect¬ 
ing the position of the antient capital ^of India, the magnificent 
Hastinapur. That error, we imagine, to, be due to Alwlfazil, 
who places it in the neighbourhood of Thanesar (west of the 
Jumna), whilst everytSanscr^t scholar knew it must have been 
situated on the Ganges. It appears to have fallen into decay be¬ 
fore the expeditibn of Alexander; but in the Peutingeria'n tables, 
the name of Bacinora marks a town, on a route frequented by 
comnwree, and the site of Hastinapur. ‘ It is about twenty miles 
sodth-west of Darinagar, on a branch of the Ganges, formerly 
the bed of that river. .There remains only a small place of wor¬ 
ship i and the extensive site of that antient city is entirely covered 
with large ant hills: which have induced the inhabitants of the 
adjacent country to suppose that it had been overturned or de¬ 
stroyed by the Termites. * e 

In times of remote antiquity, JVfagadha was the most powerful 
of the states situated on the Ganges. Its limits may probably 
have been coextensive with those of South Bahar: but its sove¬ 
reigns asserted a supremacy over all those w^hose dominions ex¬ 
tended south or east, in the vicinity of that river. The petty 
principalities into which India M as then divided, do not then ap¬ 
pear to have exceeded the limits of so/ie modern zemindaries. 
Jarasandha, one of its monarchs, dispu^d the supremacy of the 
house of Pandu, and the divine honoutf: rendered to Crisna. The 
speeches attributed to* that prince, anmto the king of Chedi in the 
.JVIahabharat, evidently demonstrate ^hat this was the" epoch of 
some important changes and innovations in the antient religion 
of the country to which these sovereigns fell victims. It was also 
the era bf a political revolution, which.placed a younger branch 
of the royal house on the throne of Ha^inapur. These innova¬ 
tions were successful: the supremacy of India descended, through 
a long line of princes of the raae of randu; and Crisna has been 
ever since worshipped as an incarnation of the divinity. Succeed¬ 
ing writers, as usual on such occasions, have blackened the eba- 
tiiters, and probably misrepresented the actions of their anta¬ 
gonists* 
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Captain Wilfosd informs us, * that kingdon of Magadha 
in Anugangam is acknowledged to be th^s called from the Ma¬ 
gas, who came from the dwipa of Saca, and settled itf that coun¬ 
try, which was called before Kicatl. * Again: * The countj y of 
Magadha was thus called, from the numerous families descended 
from the sage Maga. * We have alreaidy been toh?, that the dwipa 
of Saca includes the British isles; so that some conjecture may 
now be formed of the manner in which the learned writer means 
to establish his hypothesis. He w'ill,’doubtless, think it necessary 
to establish these facts by quotations, at some future period ; for 
the phrase, * it is acknowledged, * too forcibly reminds us of the 
■French * l*on sait,*—which generally serves to introduce the most 
questionable part of an argument. 

Essay 3. Of the Kings of MagadhOf *their CJircmology. 

For life purpose of elucidating the difficulties'of Indian chro¬ 
nology, the empire of Magadha is the best that could be selected j 
because, it continued an independent state, after the throne of 
Hastinapur had long been overthrown. The sovereigns of ah- 
tient India pretended to derive tlieir descent from the sun and 
moon ; and all the reigning families were in. fact descended from 
two royal stems, distinguished by those appellations. All the 
Purina are supposed to have been recited soon after the war of 
the Mahabhar|t; and the iron age, or Caliyuga, to have commen¬ 
ced at that period. Those poems, consequently, only relate to 
events supposed to have happened in the former or third age, ex¬ 
cepting in the chapters delivered as prophetic, in which the his¬ 
tory of tlic dynasties w'hich followed, are brought down to differ-* 
ent periods in different purina. The names of the princes in each 
dynasty, thek number, and the length of time during which the 
dynasty subsisted, are iMually recorded} but, from the inaccu¬ 
racy of transcribers in all probability, these data can rarely be 
forced into coincidence. The reign nf Chandragupta (Sandrocot- 
tus) king of Magadha, and\onteniporary of •Alejiander of Mace- 
don, is thg only era that ca\ be fixed from foreign authorities,, 
and perfectly corresponds wi^ the testimony of native writers. 
The interval which elapsed from the war of the Mahabl arat, down 
to that period, has been variously stated. To us it appears, that 
it is the prevalent opinion of Hindu writers, that, from the sove¬ 
reign who reigned in Magadha (sop of* Jarasandha, whom we 
have already mentioned),' when Figrixit king of Hastinapur was 
born, to the extinction of the s^blar race in Magadha, a period 
elapsed of nearly 1000 years. We own, we feel ourselves dis¬ 
posed to place greater reliance on this tradition, as an approxi¬ 
mation to the truth, than on the lists of the monarchs, his de- _ 
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jcendsotli. Because a cc^tion of these lists discovers that names 
9re frequently omitted. " After the extinction of the lunar race on 
throne of Magadhsi two dynasties) one of five and another of dba 
|MinoeS) are then supposed to^have reigned during 498 yearS) un- 
lU the accession of Mahanandh whose posterity) about ipO years 
'|{|ter, were dethroned, tn|i|^e<'revolution which terminated in the 
elevation of Chandragupta, or Sandrocottus, about 315 ye^irs hef 
fore Christ. Buch, it appears to us, is the view which the best 
informed Hindus have of tht*ir own chronology. The corrections 
suggested by Captain Wilford are doubtless entitled to consider 
ation j'.but as there is little room to hope that any precision can 
he obtained in the date of events so remote, we shall forbear spe-^ 
cifying them. 'Fhe posterity of Sandrocottus only filled the throne ' 
:.l)Out iOO years; hi\, descendant Vrihadratha was dethroned by 
the comm.-inder of his forces, whose posterity reigned above a cen¬ 
tury. It must then have been in the century preceding phe Chris- 
^an era, that the last of that tace was dethroned by his minister 
^^Vasudeva, who transmitted the crown to his descendants. The 
^Andhrajatiya is the last dynasty recorded; and jour author has 
iccilected some interpsling particulars concernii^ thi^s race of 
princes. On the de,atii of Puliman, which, as fixed by the his¬ 
torians of China, happened A. D. 6r4S, Uie kings of Gaur reduced 
the sovereigns of Magadha to their original' limits: tiie kingdom, 
how'ever, continued some lime longer independent; and the seat 
of government was probably Tatalipuira, or the city of Patna. 

Essay 4. V'cramaditya and Salivdkaria, their respective JUras ; 

^ Viitfi an Account oj the fSalorayaSt or Balhar Emperors. 

The two eras in actual use amongst the Hindus for the date of 
civil transactions, are tliat of Vicr*maditya, 50 years before Christ, 
and of Salivahana, 7S years after that ojjpch. Whether they com¬ 
mence with the fiter or last years of tR» reign of these princes is 
uncertain ; but the interval of 134 y^rs is too great to admit a 
possibility of their having lived contemporaneously. The Pura- 
iias reflect no light on the history on this period. ;,The name of 
Vicramaditya was borne by severa^princes of different ages and 
families ; and the Hindu romancers have blended the adventures 
of several, and ascribed diem ail to the one from whom the era 
dates. Captain Wilford conjecture^, that these * heterogeneous 
legends arc taken from the. apocryphal gospel of the infancy of 
Christ, the tales of the rabbis jind talmudists concerning Solomon, 
with some particulars about Mohammed ; and the whole is jum¬ 
bled together with some of the principal features of the history of 
the Persian kings of the Sassanian dynasty. ’ Not having perus- 
tiam of the, romances which relate the adventures of Vicramap 
* ditya, 
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ditya» we can foyn no conjecture as tai!|feeiT source. We knoW^ 
hoii/ever, of no reason to discredit the^'^ount given by Abulfa-, 
zn of the king of Ujaini of that name, who founded the er^ 
The tradition of his having been pilt to death by Saliv^iana, ap^ 
pears t(^us allegorical fable, founded on the latter Iwving subu 
stituted his own era for that of Vicjrail^ditya, whose memory he 
thereb* extinguished. It is m the pretended history of Srdiva.. 
hana that the apocryphal gospels have apparently been incorporat¬ 
ed. He IS said ‘ to have been born of a virgin, the daughter qf 
A potmaker, begat by the king of snakes c^Ied Taxaca, or thfc 
carpenter. * If we have correctly seized the idea of Captaitt Wil- 
,(;i|} ford, he considers Salivahaba as an imaginary personage, his adr 
ventures as originating in incorrect accounts of the miraculous 
birth and the history of our Saviour, and his being the destroyer 
of Vicramaditya to mean only, that* his era supplanted the one 
introduced by that monarcli. In this case, it remains to explain 
why the era of Salivahana did not commence at the same period 
with our own, but 78 years later. We do not at present possess 
any documents that enable us to elucidate the intereatiug subject 
of discussion here proposed by Captain Wilford 5 but we not 
without hopes of having our attention speedily lecailed to it. 

In this essay, we find a variety of particulars concerning the 
sovereigns of Guzerat, so famous in Persian story, under rJie ap¬ 
pellation of the Balhar Rajahs, of whom the first was entitled 
Uebselim. Whatever we may think of many of the hypotheses, 
in which Captain Wilford too freely indulges, few will peruse 
his pages without a material addition to their stock of informa¬ 
tion. A more lucid arrangement, and more frequent citation o4 
authorities, are required, to give the productions of this writer 
their full vaUie. 

Nu. 4. Account of the Ja/ns, 

The Jains are a sect of^indus who agree in many of their te¬ 
nets wi<h the Dauddhas, omollowers of 13uijdha| witii whom they 
were long^cqjtfounded. IfVlie same spirit of research which at 
present animates the mcmbcis of the Asiatic S»icieiy shall conti¬ 
nue, and be prosecuted with Vs successful diligence, lew subjects 
connected with Indian history will elude their sagacity, or escape 
their penetration. M.ij'y Mackenzie and Dr Buchanan have here 
furnished a copious exposition of t/ie mabners and customs pre¬ 
valent among the scanty-remains of 'this sect, whose doctrines, if' 
we may credit their priests, were once widely extended over Hin¬ 
dustan, and had even prevailed in Arabia, till banished by a cruel 
persecution. Mr Colebrooke has illustrated their tenets and rheir 
mythology by materials extracted from the- compositions of J tin 
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writers. Their chief p|[^ of worship is at Beligola near Bering- 
^patnam, where a gigaM|||; statue of Gomatiswar attracts periodi¬ 
cally rthe Jjiin families msperscd over the peninsula. 

‘ * The essential character of the Hindu institutions, * says Mr 
jC^lebrooke, * is the distribution of the people into four great 
tribes. * This characteristic is common to them with thfe Jainas, 
but rejected by the l^udcflRb. The divinities of the Hindus are 
recognized by the Jainas 5 but the worship of the latter is exclu¬ 
sively confined to certain dejfied saints^ each of whom is called a 
Jina. We have already had occasion to remark, thal-the Bauddhas 
had bestowed the epithet of Buddha, a philosopher, on many of 
most conspicuous personages of their mythology} and that the^ 
individual whom they now denote by that appellation is Gautama,'^ 
the last who appeared. ^ The Bauddhas difier from the Jainas prin¬ 
cipally in rejecting tht institution of casts; for in most of their 
dogmata they agree. They both agree in rejecting the authority 
of the Veda, and in the worship of deified saints ; but although 
the prohibition of injury to all sentient creatures is a maxim com¬ 
mon to ail the Hindu religions, it is less scrupulously observed by 
Ae Bauddhas than by the Hindus and Jainas. The latter are dis- 
^guished from the rest by th^ir admission of no opinions which 
ire not founded on perception, or on proof drawn from that, or 
froin testimony. All three sects agree in tbeir belief of transmi¬ 
gration ; that of the eternity of matter and perpetuity of the world 
is common to the Jainas and Bauddhas. *' 

Mr Coiebrooke remarkss tHat * if it be admitted, that the 
Bauddhas are originally a sect of Hindus, it may be next question¬ 
ed, whether that, or any of the religious systemf now established, 
'be the most antient. 1 have, on a former occasion (says he), indi¬ 
cated the notions which I entertain on tliis point. According to the 
hypothesis which 1 then hinted, the earlie St Indian sect, of which 
we have any present distinct knowledg^is that of the followers 
of the practical Vedas, who worshipjjed the sun, fire, and the 
elenients j and who believed the effic^'y of sacrifices, for the ac¬ 
complishment of' present and of futu/e purposes. It may be pre- 
isumed, that the refined doctrine of ifhe Vedantls, of followers of 
the theological and argumentative part of the Vedas, is of later 
date } and it does not seem improbable, that the sects of Jina and 
of Buddha are still more modern. Bgt I apprehend, that the 
V^ i^bna vas, meaning particularly the worshippers of Rama and 

suDsequeftt to those $ect5, and that the Saivas 
alsjfwe of more recent date. ** , 

To us it appears manifeft, that^thc religion of Buddha is of later 
origin than that of the followers of the Vedas; becaufe this feems 
oniverfally admitted by the Bauddhas themfelves, and becaufe their 
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traditions are entirely engrafted on theJJindu mythology* 
hiftory of Caflimit, prefenred to the £m^Hr Acber, ftates the earlf 
elLiblinmient of the Hindu religion iflMHiat country, the subsBr 
qnent introdu 6 lion of the Bauddht^ faith, and (he cdnverlion of 
i'cveral of the monarchs of that country to the new do£ktines; an^i 
finally its exjSulfion, and the renor^ation of the antient religion^ 
Mr Colebrooke proves, from Arriatf j(||d Strabo, that the Hindus 
were JK;ided into cads, and confequently were. not Bauddhas at 
the time of Alexander’s expedition. A period fo modern, how¬ 
ever, throws/lo light on the comparative antiquity of their origin* 

* We think jherc is a palTage in Arrian which throws great light 
on all the fubje^ts to whicli^Mr Colebrooke has alluded j and if he 
had adverted to it, we imagine It would have led him to a different 
conclunon from that which he has embraced. Arrian,^ on the au¬ 
thority of Mcgrdlhenes, dates, that Ir^^lia waSkConquered by Bacchuf 
6042 years before tlic reign of Sandrocottus, contemporary wit^ 
Alexander of Macedon. We have already fliowrf, that Baghis oir 
Siva was the fame divinity wiih the Bacchus of European mytho¬ 
logy, and with the Oiiris of Egypt. 'Fhc phallic rites, the bull 
facred to him, every attribute in ^ommon, excludes all doubt cA 
the fj£l. But Bacchus and Ofjrilf v.^e arcgilTured by the autients^ 
flgnified the fun ; and Baghis mud confequently have had the fame 
allegorical meaning. When Bacchus' left India, he placed Spar- 
tembras on the throin?, one of his friends verfed in the Bacchic 
rites. He courfe reprefeius Menu. He was fucceeded by 
Budya in the dominion of India, and his poderity continued to be 
monarchs through a long fucccflion of reigns, of which 153 inter¬ 
vened between JIacchus aud Sandrocottus. According to the 
Hindu traditions, Menu was defeended from the fun, and fuc-* 
ceeded on the thron*b by the poderity of Budha, or the planet 
Mercury (rift Budya of Megaflhenes) who continued to reign till 
within a few centuries tV Sandrocottus. Arrian proceeds to re¬ 
late, that Hercules was fp^eii centuries later than Bacchus. We 
have already feen that Barxhuf was Siva *, and Megadhenes dif- 
tindlly points out what l^ian divinity is*meant by Hercules. 
‘ He wastcliielly adored,Arrian, ‘ by the Sarafeni, whp 
poflefs two large cities, Met\ora and Cliflobora. The Jobares, a 
navigable river, flows through their territories. * Now, Hericrif- 
na, the chief of the Surafena, was born in the metropolis*of their 
country, Mathura; anci*the river Jamuna flows through the ter¬ 
ritory of the Surafena, Mathura be^g fituated on its banks, and 
called, by Ptolemy, Matiira Deormp »jyvhich can only be accounted 
for by its being the birth place bf Crifna. Siva or Baghis is there¬ 
fore the Bacchus of the Greeki% and Hericrifna their Hercules ; 
and the worfhip of the former preceded the appearance of the lat- 
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tvr fifteen tenturies, i 7 yj|||| opinion of the Hindus, with whom 
IMe^ailhcnes had conAppei} and this general' fad only is de- 
Inving of ,attcntion#; fotthe numb- r of years and reigns men- 
tiohed' by Arrian is manifeftlyt exaggerated. 

A^fany of the Grecian heroes were fons of the divinities of Gre- 
tehtn mytliology. The Hti^^s have not adopted this idea,*but con- 
■^<r theirs as incarnationsW^ith the Greeks, Hercules wi^fon of 
jfupiter; with the Hindus, Hericiifna was an incarnation of^ ifnu, 
the Indian Jupiter, and borivof mortal parents. We have ilre.i dy 
tetiturcd to Hate our conviflion, that the epoch of the clofe of the 
third age, marked by the celebrated war of the Mahabharat, was the 
era of a great revolution in religion as well as in government. We 
.^fhk it confined in the irKrodudtion of the worfliip of Vifiiu, and 
(df his reprcfentative Crlfna, The prieH Vyafa, who compiled and 
IWobabty comp'ofed the Vedas, was of the party of the innovators i 
TOC heufe of P.mdu protedied and cfpoufed their caufejind doc¬ 
trines } wUnH their uncle, who-filled the throne, or at lead his 
l^derity and allies, fell in the caufe of their antient rites, and in 
Tefiding the introdu£Hon of new gods. Sifupaia, king of Oiedi, 
li ihtrodueed, in the Mahabhar^ reproaching llericrifna with im- 
^f^t^ure in pre^nding vo be an fnearnation of the divinity, and af- 
ferting his determination to adhere to the faith of liis ance itors. 
Thefe>are only a few of the circumdances wjiich induce us to iioa- 
Ijine, that the worfliip of Siva, Bacchus, or Oliris, prevailed in 
Hhidud-ni before that of Vifnu or Jupiter. Accorchiig to Stiabo, 
Megadhenes mentions two fedls of piulofophers as fubfiflmg in 
India, thr Brachmanes, and the Germanas ; ‘ fed pras 'ipue Brach- 
rnanes probari quod cum Grsecls in opinionibus Concordmi. * Of 
*thefe Br ichman't s, he informs us, that thoff, who inhabited the 
ynountains adored Bacchus, wliilil the inhabitants pf the plains 
ofFertd their vows to Hercules. We believe that tins fail is true 
at this fjay *, and that the inhabitants of ^nie mountainous diflrids 
W India Itill continue the antient worMp of Siva, whilil thofe of 
the plains have m.ore generally adopte^the rites of Vifnu. The 
interccutU' of drikngefs, the effeils o^conqueft and of commerce, 
nioTc readily operate on the inhabita/'ts of plains ccfnthiually ex- 
poftd to their opejr.iiion ; whild thennountaincer, protcdled by his 
ladiv ffes and his poverty, prefeives the language and the religion 
of his ancfftors. Cl- mens Alexandrinus^ is, we believe, tlie firft 
of the anticnts who mentions Buddha ; his hidory having no a- 
nialogy with that of any of the Grecian diyinitks, he is cenfequent- 
}y fpe^ken of under that appellatioq, * Sant autem ex Indis qut 
But ae piseccptis parent: quern propter iniignem virtutem ut deunu 
tionorarunt. * 

To conclude^ we think it probable that the wordiip of B.ighes, 
* Ifwara 
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Ifwara or Sivii (t^e Bacchus and Onry|||||^ wcftern world), 
the lirfl; which prevailed in India; thlHpe worjQ)ip of Vifnu nr 
Jupiter> in his fupppfed incarnation ^wicrifna, (or Hercules]^, 
was introduced when Vyafa comped or compofed tihe Vedafi' 
and that the ^o^lrines or Buddha were not promulgated till a con- 
fiderable time fubfequent to the latter jwl'iod. Our limits will not 
admit jf afligning more of the reafoifliirhich influence our judg¬ 
ment. 


6. On tie, Indian and Arabian Division of the Zodiac, By 
H. T. (Jolebrooke Efq. 

The prefent inquiry was«in{lituted with a vievy, not only of a& 
certainhig correctly the particular fiars which give^ names to thn 
Indian diviilons of the zodiac, but as tending to determine anCt* 
ther queftion, whether the Indian «tid Ambian diviilons of % 
zodiac l|ad a common origin. Mr Colebrooke was led to imagiiv^ . 
that Sir William Jones’s conjeftures on this fubjeti, founded 
cbnfideration of the figure of the conllellation, and the number qC 
its ilars, compared with thofe a^uaily fituated near that divifioi| 
of the ecliptic, might in fome k^ancts be erroneous; Sir Wi]^ 
liam not being apprifed that the nmdus thcmielvdb place fome^ 
thefe conflcllations far out of the limits of the zodiac. 

The refult of the qpmparifon (hows, that the Indian afterifittt, 
which mark the divifioris of the ecliptic, generally confift of neai^ . 
the fame flai% which conftitute the lunar maiiGons of the Aram 
bians; but, in a few inltances, they cflentially differ. We agree 
with Mr Colebrooke in thinking the coincidence, however, too 
great to be the tfffecl of chance ; aud if either have borrowed from 
the other, that it mpft have been the Arabs who adopted, with 
flight variations, a divifion of the zodiac familiar to the Hindus. 

‘ The Hindus have likewise adopted the division c£ die eclipSe 
and zodiac into twelve si^ns or constellations, agreeing, in figure and 
designation, with those of\the Greeks, and differing merely in the 
place of the constellationsA which arc carried, on tlie Indian sphere, 
u few degiees further wcs| than on the Grecian. , That the Hindus * 
took die Iwn* of this mode cA dividing the ecliptic from the Greeks, 
is not perhaps altogedier improbable: but, if such be the origin of 
it, tliey have not implicitly received the arrangement suggested to 
them, hut have reconciled and adaj)tcd it to their own undent distri- 
bution of the ecliptic into twenty-seven parts. * 

7. On OUbanuMi or fraidcimenst. By H. T. Colebrooke, £(q« 

It b generally fuppofed, that th*e gum refin called Olibanum, U 
the frankincenfe ufed by the jintients in their religious ceremo- 
'nies} but nat\^rahfts arc by no means agreed on the plant which 
produces it. The gum of a tree, called SalaY by the natives of 
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India, has been fent difi^rent times; hrft, 

without affigning the in|Bfbf Olibanum, and, more lately, under 
tiliat defigi^ation. It was in England recognized for olibanum, 
tlu»ugh oflTered for fale as a diiFerent gum ; and annual conitgn- 
inents of it have been fince regularly fold at the EaQ: India Com* 
l^y's fales. ^ ^ * 


8. Remarks on the Species of Pepper which are found imPrince 
of Wales's Island, William Hunter, Efq. M. D. 

‘ In fupplying Perfia, Arabia and Europe, with pepper, India has 
alfo furnimed them with its name; which, in all thbfe languages, 
is manifeflly derived from Pippali, the Sanferit appclhition for long 

? Epper only. Black pepper is the principal article of proiluce in 
rince of Wales’s liland : it is more eileemed than that which is 
imported from the Malay 0 <)ntinent, or Sumatra, and, in 1802 , 
muft have produped the fum’of 216,000 dollars. The PJper Betle, 
or Beetle Leaf, is alfo cultivated there. Dr Hunter agrees with 
Saumatfe in thinking, th.^t the antient Greek writers meant this 
leaf ^ Malabathrum, rather than the leaves of Laurus C.iflia, or 
Tez Pat. Wa think the pbvio^||^tymology of the word Malaba> 
thrum, adds f<^e weight to this conjefture, fince it is obvioufly 
Malaya Pattra, or the Malayan Leaf; whether it was brought 
from Malaya, in the peninfula of India, or firom the coall of Ma* 
Ucca. 

< 

10 . On Antient MommaUs, containing Sansct'il Inscriptions, 
, By H. T. Colebrooke, Efq.' 

The importance of colle£ting inferiptions, and *ievery document 
*Urhich may tend to elucidate the hiftory of ladia, is juftly appre¬ 
ciated by this celebrated Orientalifl, who has publifh^d feveral in 
the Memoir now before us, accompanied by tranAations. 

ift, Infcription on a plate of copper, found in the diftrict of 
Tripura. / 

It is a record of a grant of land be/lowed by Rinabanca Malta, 
on the commandef^f *his cavalry. It/s dated in the year 1141 of 
‘Of the era of Salivahana, corrcfpontUaig whh A. D. 12 * 19 . It is 
interefting, by fhowing that this diftntl, though bordering on the 
Burman territories, conAituted at tb<at time a part of Bengal; and 
that the Hindu religion, and Bengal char;|,£ler, prevailed there at 
thalt period. •< 

No. 2 . Infcription on a plate of copper found in the diftrifl of 
Gorakhpur. ' , 

This is a grant of land by Jayad^itya, king of Vijayapur, for the 
{crvice of the goddefs Durga. The date is wanting. The king 
gppears to have been* a Bauddha; but, from the obje 6 l of the grant^ 
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it may be conje^ured bis fubje^ wera^||fc the Hindu religion., 
The charader diffa-s extremdy from VHpivan|gari, generally 
ufed. 

No. 3. infeription on three plates ol" brafs found at Chitradurg. » 

A grant of land by Harihara, king of Vidyanagar (BIjanagar), 
in Carnataca. It is dated in 1317, corr|^^ding with A. i). 1 
From it we learn the real name of thifippe celebrated city ; and 
that it #as founded by Bucca Raya, i^ther of the prince who 
made th.s grant. 

No. 4. Anther grant by the fame Idng, and dated four ycare 
bt.fore the mentioned. 

No. 5. Infeription on a (l^ne found at Curugode, in tlie dif- 
trioi.of Adoni. 

A grant of lands for the fervice of the god Siva, by Raxamalla, 
Icing of Cuntaladesa, whofe capital wa^Curugpeie. It is dated in 
the year of Salivahana 1095, correfponding with A. D. 1173. 
The infcri|^tioti is in the HalJa, or antient Canara diara£l:er; and 
fome of the verfes are in Sanferit, others in Canarefe. 

No. 6. Infeription on a ftone found at Currah. 

.^A fragment of an edict by thfiaking Yafah Pala ^ dated in 
Sambat 1093, ^ 

On the Gramas, or Musical Scale of the Hindus. By J. D. Pa- 
terfon, Efquirc. • 

The antient hjindus confined their mufic to 36 melodies, which 
they reprefented to their Imagination by 6 Ragas, and 30 Ragiries, 
or attendant nymphs. Each of thefe was fixed, refpeiflively to par¬ 
ticular feafons and times of the day or night. The Moflems of In¬ 
dia have adopted the fame idea j and a performer, who ihould fing 
a raga out of its apprd^riate feafon, or an hour fooner or later 
than the time appointed, would be confideied as an ignorant pre-r 
- tender to the charadler of^a mufician. The Raga mala, or neck¬ 
lace of mufic, contains a hlehly poetical defeription of the Ragas 
and their attendant nymphs,' with the attributes fuggeited by the 
nature of the melody. ^ 

It would be eafy to rec^itulate all the fubjft^s.on which the 
interefiing difquifitions, of wh|ch we are about to take leave, pre- 
fent new and curious information. The volume does infinite cre¬ 
dit to the erudition and talents of the contributors; aud we per¬ 
ceive, with much fatisfadbifjn, that, from the claflical orthography 
univerfally adopted, the papers have undergone critical infpedion, 
by a Sanferit fcholar, previoufly to publication. We undertf and a 
tenth volume has reached England *, and hope to be enabled to 
fubmit fome account of its contents to our readers, in the next 
Number. ^ 
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to think it hardly necefl^ry that we 
iii to an anonymous tranilatbn into 
yrench, of a work fo recently publiihed in out own language. 
Nor did we form any fuch ^intention) when we firft received thefe 
tolumes. But, upon opening them, we were ftruck with fome 
Ranges of the original text, which were evidently not accidental, 
but deligned ; and as we were induced, by this circumftince, to 
Viook more narrowly, th|; refult of our fearch has been f(f remark- 
aNe, that we cannot forbear expofing what we have thus dete£t- 
’vd. It is our duty to lay ope^n* to the animadverlion of the public, 
and particularly of all men of letters, fo great a breach qf literary 
bonefty as that which is committed by a tranflatorf who under¬ 
takes to put his own countrymen in pofleflion of a foreign work, 
and who fupprefles or difguifesj^e moft important parts of the o- 
j^inal comp^ion. thenk-fent infiance calls the more efpe- 

'^ally for fucn^notice,*btcaufe itraifes confiderations of much more 
importance and extent, than the mere conviction of this tranflator, 
whoever he may be, of having violated th^ fidelity which he ow¬ 
ed to his author. 

The firft thing which caught our attention was, that in Mr Fox’s 
letter to Mr Laing, which is publiflied by Lord Holland in bis 
preface, the tranflator has omitted the paragraph, by which mod 
readers probably rccolle£l that letter,—where Kume is cenfured 
*■ for his intolerable and ridiculous partiality tp kings and princes; 
which is reprefented by Mr Fox as * more like the fpolifh admira¬ 
tion which women and children fometinr^es have for kings, than 
"Ae opinion, right or wrong, of a philt/fopher. ’ The whole of 
this is left out of the letter ; without aqy reafon being afRgned for 
fuch an omiflion, or any notice of it given to the French reader. 
We can guefs bfct ohe individual iry the French empire, whofc 
feelings have been confulted in ftrlki^ out the untoUrtly reflec¬ 
tion \ and if the mutilations of Mi* Fox’s compofition had gone 
-no further, it would have been amufing to find, that this fort of 
de^^y towards that perfon is fo very early fupjlofed to be accept- 
aii iHbx at lead difereet- The new faniity, it feems, feel already 
thUH^ belong to the old order, and are as jealous of hereditary 
blodFand rank, as if they were fome generations removed from 
CTitnes againft the liberties of t'rance, to which they owe their 
eievation. We can difeover a More immediate convenience and 
ty in fome other omiflions which the tranflator has made, 
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©r has been direfted to make, Foto|||^akini; of the leaderf 
of the Loop Parliament, ftates, that ‘ ^occecied to cfta- 

blilh ikaf/imdatnetifal piirwipk of all governmenty tlie pre- 

ferving or th*- purfe to the people and their reprefenratives.** p. lo. • 
The tranflator has prevented a dangerous application of this at 
home, by*ltriki»ig out as much as poii^flut a teft of free govern¬ 
ment, and giving only the fa«f>. ‘ ^nrent enfin I etablir Ic 

principe qui met les tributs dcs fujets fous la garde du peuple ctdc 
fes reprefentans. * p. 70 Again, our hiftorian, defcribing the 
Englifh minilfers who conducted the war of the Succefllon, i'peaks 
of thofe energies, which no ftate that is not in fome degree repiA- 
licaity can fupply. * p. 94. The tranflator might well think repub¬ 
lican a vi;ord of fear ; and th*e moie unph afing, bccaufe it coll a 
longer time to fupprefs the term, than th»#^thing itfclf which went 
by that name *, he has ihown confidcrable addrefs in lowering this 
fentiment, fo as to leave it quite h.iTnllefs; ‘ Cette energie qu’on 
ne peut rehcti^trer que dans u:»e conlliiution qui resjtccte la liberte* 
p. 156. There are yet furvlving in France fome of thofe patriot 
enthulia'.ls, who once believed their country to be capable of li¬ 
berty. How mortified mull be sfeir fei^ations, to^ituefs the e- 
ftablilhnu nt of a defpotifsn, whit^V'th lulFer t« principles of 
freedom to be Hated even in the abflra£l, nor its very name to b’6 


cxprefT-'d ! 

As soon as we perertved such alterations of the text, and the 
obvious motive^to whicit they arc to be ascribed, we concluded 
for certain what would be the fate of those passages, among the 
most valuable of the work, in which the turn of the reflection! 


leads to a contrast or parallel in the events and characters pf our 
own time, or in which the author himself has suggested allusion! 
of that nature. ISucIf, besides others, are the eulogium of Wash¬ 
ington j the passage upon the despondency of the friends of li- 
rty in England, after Charles the Second had established his 
despotic sway and that in which the early occupations of Lord 
Churchill are so finely contrasted with the triumphs of the Duke 
of Marlborough. , ^ ^ 

The wh!jle,page conceriiirf^ Washington, and ‘ his most glo¬ 
rious of all parts,' is struck ^ut. The comparison which would 
have been drawn from it in France, is more, it seems, dian could 
have been endured ; yet it is but some few years since all French¬ 
men seemed to claim it -.hs a portion of their national glory, that 
they had contributed to il»c success of Washington, whose name. 
How, they date not venture to repeat. Mr Fox introduces the 
name of that illustrious man, by remarking, that, ‘ from the ex- 

• ecutioa 
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ecution of the King, deatlt of Cromwell, the government 

was, with some variatfi^^^ forms, in substaitce monarchical and 
absolute ^ as a government established by a military force wiU al¬ 
most invariably be, especially when the ('xertions of such a force 
are continued ibr any length of time.' p. 1And he then pro¬ 
ceeds to mcnrion the splendid, and perhaps the soiitarytexception 
to this general rule, whi(^|^r own age has afforded. The trans¬ 
lator passes on at once to me character of Cromwell; * Depuis 
Texccution du roi jusqu’a la mort de Cromwell, Ic gouvernement 
avec quelques variations dms les formes, fut essentiellement mo- 
iiarchique et absoiu : il Unit avec le protecteur. Cet homme ex¬ 
traordinaire devoit a scs rares talens d’.ivoir niaintenu, ’ &c. p. 79. 

Among the rellcttions w'liich MV Fox has made, ppoii the 
• gloom and despair wMch the despotism of Charles the Second 
must have spread over those whose miiuis had been thoroughly 
imbued with the love of tHbgood old cause, the translator found 
these sentence^ of too stfong a cast to appear. ‘ ^J^e*‘hatred of 
tyranny must, in such persons, h,:ve been exasperated by the ex¬ 
perience of its effects, and their attachment to liberty propor¬ 
tionally confipned. 'fo tlienji^e state of their country must 
have been inlblcrable.Is this a picture of a state of 
ftiind, to which any fikeness perhaps lies hhl in France ? That 
is far beyond our hope : and yet it suggests die question, that it 
should thus have been deemed safer to wkhhold such a descrip¬ 
tion. Besides that omission, the translator has altered the same 
passage, by substituting, for the meaning of the author, quite a 
different train of ideas ; and the nature of this alteration is re¬ 
markable. Mr Fox says of the same class of persons, that ‘ such 
men will not easily relinquish their principles; nor was the man- 
' ner in which absolute power was exercised 'such as to reconcile 
to it, in practice, those w'ho had always been averse to it in spe¬ 
culation : * which is thus corrupted, ‘ ils i|!a pouvoient pas aisemeut 
abandonner leurs principes, ni voir sans une profonde douleur 
que ceux^ur lesquels se fondoit la restauratioii sapoient les bases 
fwdamentales de la liberie. * The drift of this interpolated mean- 
ii^‘ is made mdrp plain, by referring to a precediijg jart of the 
work, in which some sentiments, o^which the tendency no doubt 
alarmed and perplexed the translator, are nevertheless retained, 
for thq sake of an observation, which could not bo preserved 
witBiUt the rest, that * a restoration is usually the most danger-. 
ous and worst of all revolutions. ’ p. 8. 

Nobody, who has read the history, can have forgotten that 
passage, in which Mr Fox compares the situ ition of Churchill 
and Godolphin, when they were, the tools of James the Second 
in bis base moneV-transactions with the court of France, wdth 
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that in which they stood, ti ^inis^tjpid general, of another 
reign, conducting*the alliances againslli^wis, and triumphantly 
prosecuting the deliverance of Europe. In our account of the 
work, we extracted the passage at ftill length. * The Instance 
we have already mentioned, in which the epithet ‘ republican * 
evaporated in qui respccte la libcrte^ * is taken from this part 
of the translation. TJien the rcflectiM which immediately fol¬ 
lows in the close, and w'hich, for its elevation of sentiment, as 
well as justness, is so worthy of Mr ^Fox’s mind, is altogether 
struck out—*. How forcibly must the contemplation of these 
men, in such opposite situations, teach persons engaged in poli¬ 
tical life, that a free and popular government is desirable, not on¬ 
ly for the public good, but for their own greatness and consider¬ 
ation—for every object of generous 'mbition ! ’ (p. 94 .)—though 
the omission of thip makes the passjjgw, as it stands in the French 
edition, not only imperfect, but unintelligible j beqause the * use¬ 
ful lesson^ to be derived from the consideration in question is left 
as announced, but not produced. 

There is still another omission in this place, which is more in¬ 
deed than wc expected, because it seems to manifest an actual or 
suspected sensibility upon a topic, *on which we should not have 
supposed rh^'re was any compunction. Mr Fox’s elaborate period, 
describing the progress^aiul success of the Duke of Marlborough, 
in restoriTig independence to the Continent, is cut short of its 
most essential •membo’"; all t!i -sc expressions, ‘ to humble his 
pride, and to s'>ake to the hiundation that fabric of power which 
it had been t'n* business of a long life to raise at the expense of 
every sentiment o£ trMiderncss to his subjects, and of justice and 
good faith to fo'-cig:i^:arions ! ’ (p. 94 .)—being made to shrink 
into this lame iiiul evasive conclusion, ‘ pour humilier son orgueil, 
et pour faire trembler saxouvonue suf sa tere. ’ (p. 155 .) Under 
the prescTU circumst.inces of Europe, it is in some sort consolatory, 
that the slaves of France may not be trusted with such a descrip¬ 
tion, le.st they sliouid make an application of it; and that the 
manner in which it is applied by the very act*of blotting it ou^i 
betrays sometMng like a sense of shame, or something like a dread 
of reverses. * 


We feel a degree of satisfaction of the same kind, in the next 
instance we have to mention, which is the omission of greatest 
length that we detected. The translator has left out the whole 
of the censure which Mr Fox passes upon Hume, for the man¬ 
ner in which he has palliated the* conduct of Charles the Se¬ 
cond in the murder of Algernon* Sidney; three entire pages 
quarto being thus cut out of th<* work, from the words ‘ con- 
VOL. XV. NO. ‘ 29 . N tlemned 
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ilemned to die/ (p. 52 .) to the paragraph which begins * Thus 
fell Russel, ’ &c. (p. 55 .) Every body remembers Hume’s apolo¬ 
gy for Charles, as well as the indignation which it has drawn 
from Mr ^ox, and which he ^as pointed into so important a pre¬ 
cept to ail historians. It is for this stinging moral, that the whole 
passage has been sacrificed, f A spirit of adulation towards de¬ 
ceased princes, though in a gbod measure free from the imputa¬ 
tion of interested meanness, which is justly attached to flattery, 
when applied to living nionarchs; yet, as it is less intelligible 
with respect to its motives flian the other, so is it ^in its conse¬ 
quences still more pernicious to the general interests of mankind.'' 
Fear of censure from contemporaries^will seldom bave much ef¬ 
fect upon men in situations of unlimited authority : they ,will too 
often flatter themselves, that the same power which enables them 
to commit the crime,* will secure them from reproach. The dread 
of posthumous infamy, therefore, being the only restraint, their 
consciences excepted, upon the passions of such person^; ir is la¬ 
mentable that this hist defence (feeble enough at best) should in 
any degree be impaired; and impaired it must be, if not totally 
destroyed, when tyrants can hope to find in a man like Hume, no 
lesif eminent for the integrity ^.id benevolence of his heart, than 
for the depth and soundness of his understanding, an apologist 
for even their foulest murders. ’ (p. 54 .) It would be gratifying to 
have it proved, that Bonaparte had expunged with his own hand 
this seeming prediction of what awaits him ; and ,that amid the 
complacent retrospect of all his triumphs over the liberties and 
prosperity of mankind, he may sometimes be disquieted by the 
anticipation of that posthumous infamy, from wjiich even the me¬ 
mory of his fortune in war will not rescue his name. In the 
prophetic ear of conscience, he may hear lilready the doom of 
posterity, and even the future curses of inconstant - France. , He 
must know too well, for his pride and f6r his ease, the character 
of die people whom he has reduced to slavery. He has seen 
how quickly they can pass from adulation to fierce hatred. And 
lie cannot conceal from himself, that Frenchmen, addicted as they' 
are to military above all other glor^ but national bq^qnd all other 
people, will never forget that he w/s born a foreigner j and, when 
the temporary motives for worshipping him have no longer an 
object, mil probably deny him the fame which will be regarded 
as due to his genius aivl conduct, even*in the countries which he 
had (lyhirbed or laid waste^ 

Without pretending to enumerate all the instances, in which 
Mr Fox’s text has been corrupted, we shall set down a few more 
uii%hose sentences which are altogether omitted, and evidently 

for 
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for the same reasons by which the editor of the translation miisc 
have been influedcwl in those already noticed. 

The following part of ‘a sentence concludes the rgflections of 
our historian, upon the instructive lessons which Englishmen arO 
taught, by an attentive consideration of the reign of James the 
Seconds—‘ and still more particularly, that it is in vain to think 
of making a compromise with poweri and, by yielding to it in o- 
ther points, preserving some favourite object, such, for instance, 
as the church, in James’s case, from its grasp.’ (p. 110.) The 
translator stops at the word ‘ object. * 

The followyig observation is omitted, in the account of the 
Letters of liiwburrows, which, in the same despotic reign, and 
by a new solecism in government, were executed by the crown 
asrainst the whole body of the sub'f'cts in one district of Scotland: 

‘ Such are the sophistries which t^ii»ts deem satisfactory. Thus 
are they willing even to descend ^m their lofiinyss, into the si- 
tuai'.on olF subjects or private men, wlien it is for the purpose of 
acquiring additional powers of persecution; and thus truly for¬ 
midable and terrific are they, when they pretend alarm and fear. * 
(p. 119.) 

Mr Fox has ftated, with much plfilofophicul preciHon, the found¬ 
ation and limits of the right of rcfillance. It was not to be cx- 
pcfletl, that the tranflator ihould fufFcr that paflage to remain. 
The fmall portion of it which he ventured to leave in its place, he 
has completely,roifunderftood. Mr Fox fays, * there is no point 
in human concerns, wherein the diftates of virtue and worldly 
prudence are fo uJenti/iedf as in this great queftion of refiftance, 
by force, to eftabiiflied government,’ (p. 184.); which the tranf¬ 
lator, wholly millakii^ the thought, renders thus—‘ dans cette ■* 
quedion plus que dans toute autre, il eft facile dc confondre les 
conftdCTations* purement liumaines avec les nobles infpirations de 
lavertu. ’ (p. 252.) He^as not only milled Mr Fox’s meaning, 
but has underrtood him as intimating juft the reverfe of what he 
has aiTlually exprefled. The remainder of this moft valuable paA* 
fage is ftnick out; the tranflator palling at onte from ‘ les noblek 
infpirations-<lfl» la vertu ’ to the mention of Ludlow. The doc¬ 
trine, indeed, is too ftrong and^too plain to be pnbliftied in Fra^acc 
at the prefent day. We have a great fatisfadHon in repeating it. 

* Succefs, it has been invidioully remarked, couftitut^s, in moft 
inftances, the foie differente between the traitor and the deliverer 
of his country. A rational probability of fuccefs, it may be truly 
f.iid, diftinguilbes the well-confidered enterprife of the patriot 
from the ralh fchemes of the difturber of the public peace. To 
cdtnmand fuccefs, is not in the ptfwer of man ; but to defervc fuc¬ 
cefs, by choofing a proper time, as well as a proper objedJ,—by 
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the prudence of his me;ins, no lefs than by the purity of hie views, 
—by a caufe not only intrinfic.illy juft, but likely \o enfure general 
fupport,-—-is the indilpenfable duty of him who engages in an in- 
furrediion againft an exilling government. ’ (p. 185.) It is poflible 
that thoughts and conliderations of this calt may not be abfent 
from the minds of all men in France. So muclf evidence of 
caution left fuch a ftring mfght be touched, would lead us to 
fufpicl tJiat poftVuility. And, to borrow the language ufed by 
]Vliit(/n upon a like occafion, we might alinoft take it as a pledge 
of future liberty to Frani-e, *'th:it her ruler is fo pejfuadcd of his 
danger; and may peihnps eh? rift> the fhadow of a hope, that' 
worthiis .-re now breaildng in her air^ who will be her leaders to 
■deliver-nee. , 

We have not ftopt to confider, whether it be more probable that 
the mode, in which this translation has been thus executed, has 
proceeded from the perfonal prudence of the anonymous tranllat- 
or, or may be afcribt d to the authoritative interference of that 
branch of tl-e imperial police which is charged with the care of 
the prefs. Nor is it very material to inquire. 1 : feems more like¬ 
ly that there may have been a dirert interpofitlon in tins inllancc, 
on^account of the intca-eft with<^vhich the appearance of the hiftory 
was expelled at Paris,—and indeed the unqueiUonable danger that 
might refult from allowing fo much bold truth too free a difl'emina- 
tion among the imperial fubjecls. We are' only furprifed, that a 
tranilation of the book has been fulFered to be fold at qll: for, ftrippecl 
and defaced as it is of the general dilFertaiions, in which Mr Fox has 
(lamped the fan£lion of his immortal name upon the moft important 
truths and precepts for guiding the condudl of public men in pe¬ 
riods of arbitrary adminiftration or popular delufion, yet, in the 
progrefs of the mere narrative, the author’s feelings for liberty and 
for juftice are fo wrought into the body of the compofttion, that 
the impreffion of them could not be erafdd without obliterating the 
very form and likenefs of the work. After ail the expurgations 
which it has fufl'ered, it will not be read in France without efFc£l; 
;tnd may itfelf contribute to bring about a time, when it may be 
lludied entire, and when the readers fhall be rendctjpdc capable of 
appreciating its merits. In the aut/ior’s own country, we are ot‘ 
opinion, that thofe merits will always be rated more or lefs high¬ 
ly, in'proportion as the ftiuiments of liberty, equality, juftice 
and benevolence, predominate over ochor principles in the charac¬ 
ter of individuals or in the fpiiit of the age. 

i^tgencral, the tranilation ..itfclf is executed with conhderable 
degree and fpirit; and though* there are a good many miftakes, 
they are not more than may be pardoned to the wTiter’s imperfeifJt 
knowledge of £ngiifti ufages and tecitnical terms. Some, indeed, 
c, « would 
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would not come.uTidcr fhe benefit of this amncfty; but we have 
not time to particulaiizc them. The notice of Mr Fox's life pre¬ 
fixed is difclaimed exprefily, and indeed in a very marked manner, 
hy tlie tranflator himfelf; and is a vl'retched farrago of all the fio- 
ries that coi^Id be fcraped together from the inaccurate, ignorant, 
and faffe accounts that appeared in.the newfpapcrs and in pamph¬ 
lets after Mr Fox’s death, under the pretence of fatisiying the 
public curiofity. We need give but a fingle fpecimen of this no¬ 
tice, wiiich aflcrts, that Mr Fox always corrected the reports of 
, his fpeeches ^or the Morning Port. 

■ -- - - - - 

Ari'. XIV. A Narrathe'of th( Campaign (f the British Army 
in Sy>ni/tt rominanded by his lirrvHnicy Idcidntanl Gnicral Si'r 
John Mnorcy K B. S^c. tifc. Authenticated bij Official Pa¬ 
pers and Original Jjetters. By MAes Moore caq. 4 to. pp. 33G. 
Johiuon. London, 1809. • 

Afexo Remarks explanatorij of the Motives X’Aiirh guided the. Oper- 
aftous of the British Army during^ the late short Camjiaip^n in 
Spain. By Brigadier-General ^enry C’lintoii, Adjutant-Gene¬ 
ral to the Army under the command of*Lieutenant-Gcneral Sir 
Jolm Moore, K. B. 8 vo. pp. SO. Egerton. London, 18 OO. 

Observations Of] the Movements (f the British .Jrmij in Spain^ in 
Reply to the Statement I defy published by Brigadier General 
Tlemy Clinton. By a British O/ficer. 8vo. pp. 4J-. Muiray. 
■London, IhOit. 

Betters from Portugal and Spai i^ comprising an Account of the 
Operations of the Armies under their Excilleneirs Sir Aithnr 
IVellcslcy and Sir Jokn Moorc\ from rhr landing of the. I'roops 
in Moiuhgo Bay to the Bat He at Corunna. Illustrated veiih 
Engravin;.^s by Ilealh, Bit tier ^ nuirerf iijc. from DraliAngs 
'made on the Spot. By Adam Neale, ^T. D. F. L. S. Member 
of the Royal College of I’hysicians, and Pliysician to his Ma¬ 
jesty’s Forces. Ito. pp.^4*S0. PJiliJlps. London, 1809. 

An Account of the Operations of the British Atniy^ aiuj of the 
State and Scnlimcnls \if the Peojdc of Portugal and Spain, dur¬ 
ing the Campaigns of the Fmr.s- 1S0^> 4’ 1800 ; in a Series of 
Jjctlers. By tlic Rev. Janies Wifniot Ormsby, A. M. Chaplain 
to die Stall, ike. ii vol. 8vg. *pp. 526. Carpenter. London, 
1809. ,, 

'"T’he great importance of the subject handled in these works, 
both to the interests and the honour of this sountry, would 
have been a sullicicnt motive for bestowing upon it a greater share 
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of attention than recent portions of history usually claim from a 
literary Journal. But the questions involved in this discussion 
are of a very general and permanent nature) and are still more 
powerfully recommended to dur attention by their intimate con¬ 
nexion with the most momentous considerations thaf can occupy 
the minds of men in the present unparalleled crisis. The whole 
vices of our policy towards foreign states, have been fatally exem¬ 
plified in the management of the Spanish alliance j and the worst 
corruptions in the practice of our constitution have been display¬ 
ed, with most pernicious effect, in the progress of this melan-. 
choly story. The excellence of our national character never, at 
any former period; shone more conspicuously; and the faults which 
obscure it were never more eminently hurtful. The resources of 
the empire were strained, during this period, to a pitch scarcely 
conceivable by the moSt sangtK’.e calculator ; and the failure of 
every effort surpassed the apprehensions of the most despond¬ 
ing. So vast a scene of great incongruities,—such a strange 
series cf things the most opposite, yet arising out of each 
other;—power and submission—strength and discomfiture;— 
matchless valour crowned with success, producing only cala¬ 
mity and disgrace ;—fiight become the constant result of vic¬ 
tory, and all the resources of courage and skill exhausted to 
secure the escape of the conquerors !—S;icli a discordant as¬ 
semblage of events was never before crowded into one age, as 
fills up the year which elapsed between the battle?, of Vimeira 
and the retreat from TaItVera. Add to this, that almost every 
public man of any note,—all the persons upon whose talents, in 
every department, the safety of the empire must*depend in that 
'single combat which now awaits it,—ha'/e be^n tried by the trans¬ 
actions relative to Spain ; and we shall be prepared to admit the 
unprecedented interest of this subject at; the present moment, 
whether as a matter of curious speculation, or a source of prac¬ 
tical improvement. 

"We stated, oh a former occasion, our opinion, that the grav¬ 
est concerns of this*’ country must continue to be neglected; 
•its whole resources—its wealth, its blood, its vaTotir—to be 
squandered in the purchase of defeat and disgrace; its choic¬ 
est blessings, whether of solid comfort or of pride and ho¬ 
nour, wasted, only to bring its very existence into jeopardy, 
until the people shall be roused from the apathy in which they 
haVe been sunk—not without •the help of their rulers—and shall 
become accustomed to watch constantly and jealously over the 
conduct of their most important a^airs, whether in the hands of 
war ministers and foreign' sefcretaries at home, or of ambassadors 
and commanders abroad. It appears to us, that we cannot con¬ 
tribute our aid towards introducing this salutary habit, more ef- 
, fectually 
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fectually at the present moment, than by examining the conduct 
of the Spanish campaign, and by explaining the more general con¬ 
clusions to which a review of it naturally leads. The govern¬ 
ment at home, and the officers entiusted with the execution of 
their plans, are at issue upon this subject, as indeed always hap¬ 
pens wlien affairs are in the hands of dishonest and incapable rul> 
ers. But we freely confess, that,*however important it may be 
to determine such a point, and to examine how far the memory 
of a great and most lamented soldier has been undeservedly black- 
,ened, we should scarcely have entere'd so fully into the inquiry, 
had we not fait it to be most intimately connected with the future 
safety of the country. Tha personal friends of the disputants, with 
the help of the parties in Parliament, might, for us, have settled 
these matters among themselves ; but the plain truth is, that we 
have some hopes of living thirty oi^fcrty years longer in the world, 
ami, if ^possible, in Europe. We have no sort of wish, highly 
as we value the friendship and custom of the /Americans, to be 
forced into a near enjoyment of their society, after being first 
taxed by English rulers, and then pillaged by French ones. We 
cannot, therefore, afford to let the follies and intrigues of a few 
courtiers pave the way to the ind^idual misery of every thinking 
man in the country; and we arc compelled to vote for such a 
change of system, as shall preserve the only spot now left in 
the world where the blessings of civilized society can still be en¬ 
joyed. • 

From the large mass of matter through which we have been 
obliged to wiwle, in order to sift the question now under re¬ 
view, we have selected the publications mentioned in the title, as 
a fit groundwork feyp the present article. They are, indeed, re-* 
presentatives of all the opinions that have hitherto been delivered 
upon the subject of th^ late campaign. The work of Mr Moore 
contains a statement of the General’s case, from his official and 
private correspondence, and from the journal which he kept of 
his proceedings. His friend and coadjutor. General Clinton, fur¬ 
nishes material evidence and explanations iir support of the same 
statementj But with some concessions, admitted, we are disposed. 
to think, through inadvertency, which transfer, from the British 
envoy, a considerable share of the responsibility under which he 
lies for the event of the campaign. The person calling* himself 
a British Officer, attacks, somewhat ii\temperately, the candid 
and distinct narrative of General Clinton ; and with a preposter- 
bus assurance, of which there is perhaps no example in the histo¬ 
ry of controversy, challenges *our assent to statements oi fady 
upon his bare assertion, uiiautlibnticated by the disclosure of his 
name and situation, and in direct contradiction to the testimony 
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of known and ostensible wiincssfs. N.jv, this writer even claims 
the privilege of setting up his own oifiuiuiiy aiui appealing to it as 
anauthoiity, in opposition to the decisions of tin responsible and 
respected 'leaders of the expedition, and the oflicers in whose 
judgment they reposed unlimited confider.rc, from long experi¬ 
ence of their talents. The woiks of Dr Neale and Mr'Ormsby 
contain i faithful transcripf of the murmurs of the retreating 
army, and the discontents propagated at home by the Insidious 
detractors of General Moore. We respect these gentlemen for 
at least giving their names'and stations to the woiid. Had they 
ushered in their opinions and narratives of a complicated series of 
military operations, as the statements ‘ Jhitish Ofiarsy ’ (which 
they were perhaps entitled ro do without any bie..ch o£ truth), 
the public might have been biassed by sometliing like military au¬ 
thority, while, in fart, they^weve only perusing collections of 
vague rumours and crude remaiks by a Doctor and a Chaplain. 
These authors have acted more fairly ; they have cn.ibfed us to 
appreciate their ckaims to credit j and althcugh, to be sure, it re¬ 
quired no great share of boldness to come forward as the avowed 
critics of their commanding cfliccr after Ids death, and allix ilieir 
names to statements'(jrhich chitne in with all the attacks of the 
existing ministry upon his memory, we nevertheless are willing to 
allow them whatever praise this kind of frankness deserves, lie- 
sides the vi'orks whicJi we liave now cnumcT.ited, we have jicrus- 
cd several others on the diiTercnt views of the sujject ; but we 
are unwiilir.g to encumber our pages with any further notice of 
them. For the case of Mr Frerc, we have Malted anxiously, and 
in vain.—Att.icked, as he has been, first in Farli-’inent, where his 
t politit d auxiliaries and personal fiicnds all abantioned 1dm, and, 
next, by the publication of Mr hloorc, to Mdiicb an answer has 
been attempted in a periodical publication, only to 'tlie extent of 
loading the General Mdth fresh obloquy, Ve are at a loss to lancy 
that any reason, excepting ti e want oi a ddc nee, can have prevent¬ 
ed Mr Frere from.stepping forward in Ids own vindication. It is 
somewhat remaijvabk', too, that no oflicer has been found wdlling 
to espouse the .side of the question adverse to Sir •■Joihn Moore ; 
although both the medical gentlcmafn and the revcTcnd one above 
alluded to, freely quote the ‘ general conversation of the army, ’ 
* the opinion of many officers, ’ and ‘ t!ic judgment of most men 
of military talents, ’ in support of their*allegations. We cannot 
I^lp viewing it as a testimony equally honourable to the British 
army, and to him w'ho was brightest ornament, that all the 
influence of the Treasury, and ail tlie patronage of the "War-of¬ 
fice, liave been unable to obtaini from a single one of General 
Moore’s companions in arms, a word disrespectful to his memory, 
, |>ublishcd witifi the sanction of a name. 
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Of the literary .merits of the works now before us, we purpose 
to say but little. Although we may probably tnke another oppor¬ 
tunity of making our readers acquainted with the Letters of Drs 
Neale and Orm.sby as book^ of Travfrls, we at present only view 
them as connected with the military questions arising out of the 
campaigTi. They are hastily and sugerfici.iliy compiled, especial¬ 
ly those of Dr Neale, which are, moreover, accompanied by some 
of the worst poetry, and the very worst drawiiigs, via* ever yet 
saw I ubiislied. But even with this haste we should have had no 
quarrel, if it only affected style and arrangement. It has, unfor¬ 
tunately for tlie .author.i, given rise to mist.ikes, which a little fur- 
tlier attention must have corrected. We say, unfortunately for the 
authors.* Tluy alone can feci hurt (as wa are persuaded they do 
now' feel) at seeing their rash stater enf. made the foundation of 
sarcasms against their late gallant r'>j»im.andtV, by those who dare 
not openly arraign his conduct, and are yet iiiiwdling to forfeit 
some paltry object of a part), by leaving his memory s.icred. 

'The publication of INIr Moore is peculiarly interesting, from the 
important original documents which it contains. 'I'o the graces 
of style, or, indeed, to the critical excellences of historical com¬ 
position in general, it I.iys no claim^ bur it tiiallengcs our respect, 
from the undoubted authenticity of its materi.ds, and from the 
feelings wduch gave rije to its compilation. AVc lament that Mr 
Moore did not enter into more detail as to some of the f.icls re¬ 
lating to the c.tmpaigM j and particularly, that he did not give his 
brother’s journal ejitire. There arc some parts of his private cor¬ 
respondence, w'hich w'e should also have wished to see more fully 
given j and although we can readily excuse the partiality w'hicli 
is so natural to his sijuation, we regret that he should have con¬ 
descended to insert the anecdote of Buonaparte having said, ‘ Aloorc 
hihconhf General iioxi'J(f to contend nil/i mr^ ’ (p. IdG.); because 
it is at best equivocal, and, if tak 'ii in the most complimentary 
sense, liable to great suspicion as to its authenticity. Perhaps, 
too, our author w'ould have better consulted the dignity of his 
subject, had he left to his readt'r (as he safely nnght have done) 
the infereiitel from his statements unfavourable to Mr Frere, in¬ 
stead of stooping 10 treat tlic conduct of that gentleman with con¬ 
siderable acrimony. We, moreover, object to the care with which 
his remarks are always pointed .rway from the British government. 
Though by no means unsparing of censure, either upon Mr Frere, 
the Spaniards, or the Britisli troops, the never hazards an observ¬ 
ation unfavourable to the chief authors of the calamities which 
he is recounting. Not tliat he suppresses tliose proofs which 
point out clearly where the blam^ lies; but, considering that Mr 
Frere has been himself, in a great measure, given up by his em- 
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ployers, and that they were in office when Mr Moore wrote,—act¬ 
ively occupied, too, though covertly, in shifting the blame from 
themselves upon his brother's shoulders, we confess we could 
have excused some diversioA, towards the cabinet, of the constant 
attack upon the envoy. This volume is inscribed,, in an address 
of great feeling and propriety, to the venerable matron who, hav- 
ing given the hero of Corunna to the world, now only lingers in 
it to assuage her affliction for his loss* by the tender remembrance 
of his virtues. * 

We have entered so fully, upon former occasions, into the me¬ 
rits of the expedition to Portugal, that we do not* think it neces¬ 
sary to repeat any part of this discussHon at present. We believe, 
the opinion of the world is now pretty unanimous upon that sub¬ 
ject ; and that few men can be found to maintain, that, in the 
outset of her operations, Eti^:^and chose the best means to assist 
her Spanish allies. It is the conviction of many persons, whose 
judgment commands peculiar respect, and the more so because 
later events appear to support it, that there was at no time any 
reasonable chance of driving the French out of the Peninsula; 
and that, consequently, no British army should ever have been 
sent there at all. Sdme, on the other hand, agreeing with the 
popular opinion, that our assistance was likely to secure that dc- 
sireable object, affirm, that it ought to have been alforded in the 
southern extremity of Spain ; a position which, we confess, has 
always struck uS as untenable; while the persuasion expressed in 
this Journal seems now the most prevalent, that our troops, if 
sent at all, should have landed as near as possible to the Ebro, on 
the north, and been aided by a force from Sidily in the bay of 
Rosas. J3ut the plan which was selected, of landing in Portugal, 
{*eems, by all descriptions of reasoners, to be entirely given up. 
For an ample exposition of this subject,<we refer to the statements 
coiftaincd in our Twenty-fifth Number ; supported by reference to 
the official documents, in a subsequent article, No. XXVII. Nei¬ 
ther is it our intention, at present, to discuss the merits of the 
short and most'unsatisfactory campaign to which the Portugueze 
expedition gave rise. Upon this subject, also, the jpublic mind 
at last to be completely made up ; and, whatever difference 
of opijiion there may be as to the judgment and the disinterested¬ 
ness which prescribed the commenceme/it of operations before the 
arrival of Generals Butrard and Moore ; the precise extent of the 

' . victory 

* Several tracts have been published by the friends and admirers 
of General Moore, beside that of* his brotlier. See Cursory Remarks 
ou the late jidministrationt which contains several very acute and im¬ 
portant observations on tlie military movements in Spain ; Letters 
from. Spain and Portuoal^ hy a British Officer ,* and Mr Milburne’s 
* narrative tf the Retreat. 
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victory at Vimeira ; and the practicability of pursuing that sup- 
cess—points on which we certainly h^ve our opinion; all men 
are now agreed, that the result of the campaign not oply frus¬ 
trated whatever i-bject its projectors might have proposed to them?- 
selves, but bropi;lit discredit upon the British arms. Nor is the 
conviction less universal, that this sigpal failure was an inevitable 
consequence of the arrangements (shall we call them ?) which 
our government had made with respect to the command of the ex¬ 
pedition. L Mving, therefore, these pqints, most of which may 
be considered as now settled, and the remainder as of subordinate 
importance, we*shall begin at t!ie commencement of the second 
effort which England made for tiie fioanish cause—the expedition 
under Si/ John Moore ; and in pursuing this inquiry, we shall be 
guided entirely by the ofncial docuniv us laid before l^arliament, 
the audientic letters and other p 2 pe*-t»publislled in Mr Moore’s 
collection* and ilio lesclmouies of such witnesses a§ are tlie least 
liable to suii lcion of partiality. This is the only use we purpose 
to make of Mr Moore’s work, or of the other tracts published 
upon the subject. 

It was a necessary consequence the operations in Portugal, 
that a conbideuTle time el ipsecl, after the retreat of the French 
behind the Ebro, before any measures for attacking them could be 
Oven thought of in this jeountry. In fact, it was known iu Lou¬ 
don, on the f'tli of August, that Dupont had surrendered on the 
21 st of July, add that Joseph Buonaparte had Lft Madrid on the 
2 yth i and a few days afterwards it was ascertained, that the 
French forces were concentrating tliemselves in Navarre and Ca¬ 
talonia. At this thne, however, the campaign in Portugal had 
commenced ; and it w»is only closed on the iJOth of August, by 
the memorable convention of Cintra. On the 4th of September# 
^that event was oilicially kviown in London ; and on the 26tli, or* 
ders w'ere despatched to Lisbon for the preparation of a detachr 
ment which niiglit enter Spain, under Sir John Moore, and there 
be joined by another force fiom this country. These orders were 
received on the Ctli of October; and Sir Davfd B^ird sailed fot 
Corunna on* the Uth. The British government, therefore, wae^ 
aware, that before a single Biitish soldier could set his foot oa 
Spanish ground, the French army must have remained aboxx ten, 
iOcehs behind the Ebro, qujctly waiting for reinforcements. 

Sir David Bainl arrived at Corunna on the 1 ‘Jth of October; 
but, in consequence of some unaccountable blunders on the part 
of the government, or its agents, *,he*was not allowed to land until 

the 
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actual arrival, and the notice tliat he was to sail thither; reached our 
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the 22d ; and his army was not on shore before the 4th of /No¬ 
vember. On the 8th, he was joined by Lord P.iget’s division of 
the horse artillery ; and the whole force had not landed before the 
13th. Sir David himself did not reach Astorga till the 22d. In 
the mean time, Sir John Moore was indefatigably employed in 
accelerating the departure,of the main body of his army from 
Lisbon. No imputation of dilatorincss has, indeed, ever been 
cast upon this part of his conduct; yet the last corps could not 
leave Lisbon before the 2pth of October; nor had the whole of 
the infantry reached Salamanca on the 24th of November, al¬ 
though the march was most successfully performed. Asrorga is 
100 English miles from Toro ; and'Salamanca is abeve 1.30 from 
Burgos. It was impossible, therefore, for the two armies to ef¬ 
fect a junction at all before the first week in l)eccn>ber ; or to ef¬ 
fect a junction at tHe poinf >fg^|i'ch was most <lcsirc;ible, before the 
middle of tha^month. The British government, then, j.vas aware, 
that before the army could possibly be assembled in any part of 
Spain, the enemy must have hzA four immtks to reinforce bis 
army; that a fortnight more must have elapsid, before the Bri¬ 
tish forces could be united yi the enemy’s neighbourhood, even 
supposing no opposition whatever should be offered to them until 
they were ready to meet it. 

Between the day on which the Cintra Convention was known 
in l^iidon, and that on which orders were sent to march the ai my 
into Spain, viz. on the 16‘th of September, acopf of Buonaparte's 
message to the Senate was received in this country. It appeared 
from thence, that, on the 8th,he had procl.iimed his intimate alliance 
with Russia; his confiilence that, for some tidic at least, he had 
nothing to apprehend from Austria ; and Jiis determination im¬ 
mediately to march an immense army into Sp.tin. ^ In a few days 
afterwards, it was known that troops hiid begun to move towards, 
Bayonne. Lord W. Bentinck informed Sir J. Moore, on the 8tli 
of October, that a letter had been intercepted from the Governor 
of Bayonne to Marshal Jourdan, in which it was stated, that, 
between the f6th*of October and the 16th of November, one 
army, of 72 or 7.‘3,000 men would enter Spain ; a*u! that this in¬ 
telligence was believed both by himself and the Supreme Junta. * 

Tlie 


envoy at the same time. We can scarcely credit this. But the fact 
is certain, that no permissiOii to land was ever asked of the Spanish 
government, until Sir David Baifd’s arrival in Corunna was made 
known at Madrid. Lord William Bentinck, it may be remarked, 
received tlie first notice of Corunna being the point of destination oi; 
the i4th of October. House of Commons Papers, p. 114. 

* House of Com. papers, p. 153. 
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The same statement must therefore have been received by tlie 
British Clovernmerrt witjiin a week aftfer Sir D. Baird’s army sail¬ 
ed. It is now known, that Frencli troops began to enter Spaiil 
about the l st of October; that, in flvi" weeks from theriee, above 
57,000 had arrived ; and t..at, in the beginning of November, 
Buonaparte himself was at iheir head, -f’ It would be in the high¬ 
est degree disrespectful to the British •Government, to suppose it 
possible that all this should happen without their knowing any 
thing of the matter. But if, after reading Buonaparte’s message 
to his Soniite, and reflecting for one moineiit on the recent checks 
lit had met witli in Spain—the quiet state of aflairs in Germany 
—the resources of Ins empire, and the character of the man— 
they coujd harbour a thought that Ins threats were empty words, 
or that his movements Were as tardy as their own, W'C must at 
least allow that they were utterly incapable ^of contending with 
him, even if every advantage had b..v;n in their favour. It is not, 
l.owover,nrery material to fix the government with the knowledge 
of these reinforcements. They knew, at least, that the French 
army behind the Ebro, never was reduced below 60,000;:{; that 
the communications with France were entirely open; and that 
the time which must necessarily elapse before Sir J. Moore’s army 
could reach the confines of Navarre, was siifticient to allow of 
more troops being sent for after the commencement of his march 
should be known at thtf French head quarters. And surely there 
was one reinforcement hastening at that moment to the enemy, of 
which the planners of the Portuguese campaign could not be ig¬ 
norant. They could not so soon have forgotten the fruits of their 
victories. They must have been aware, that, in consequence of 
having repeatedly defeated the enemy, and by collecting, after 
those victories, a forc^ greatly superior to his, we had been en¬ 
abled—to coavey his troops to the point where he chiefly wanted 
them. They must have* been aware, that, at the moment they 
were ordering Sir J. Moore’s army to advance towards Navarre 
by land, they were themselves sending in British ships a well ap¬ 
pointed French army, of 'the same force^ to a port of France, from 
whence the^ jjvere sure to reach Navarre in time to meet our gal¬ 
lant troops. 

The whole troops destined to act under Sir John Moore amount¬ 
ed, in fact, to no more thcin 28,000 men ; § between 11 or 12,000 
having been left most um^ccountably to garrison Portugal; in o- 
ther words, to support the feeble and udpopular government of 
that country against its own subj^ects. j] Tlie plan, therefore, 

• was, 

f House of Com. papers, p. 1/S. Ib. p. 118. 

^ Adjutant-Generar.s returns, Moore’s Appendix. 

11 Cintra Papers, p. 282. 
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wasi «aild out army through Spain to dislodge from strong po- 
and from at least two complete fortresses, a French rorce, 
oonsiatifig of above double their numbers, to the certain know¬ 
ledge Of*our government the time the plan was conceived ; a 
fprs®’which, our government must have known, was daily re- 
ecdvtng large additions, and would be above four times/nore nu¬ 
merous than ours, before we could pass the Spanish frontier; a 
force which, it was perfectly manifest, would cross the Ebro and 
begin active operations against our allies as soon as we could be¬ 
gin the assembling of ous different detachments } a force which, 
thus augmented, and having thus the start of us,* must neccsstp- 
xily be enabled, after beating our ally’s corps in' detail, to meet 
our little army in whatever part of t'he north might be most dis¬ 
advantageous for us; and which, if by some miracle it were de¬ 
feated, could always retreat upon its resources, and be indelinite- 
ly recruited. ' 

Such was THE plan of the expedition ; and to encomiter such 
odds was Sir J. Moore sent from Lisbon. It is therefore perfect¬ 
ly manifest, that no man in his senses could have entertained the 
idea of this project leading to any thing but ruin and disgrace, 
unless he was under the influence of very sanguine expectations 
of' assistance from tKe Spaniards themselves. The only conceiv¬ 
able justification of the plan must consist in a belief having been 
^tertained, that the Spaniards were able to keep the French in 
check until an army anived to turn the scale against them. Let 
us now see what grounds there were for such an expectation. 

That a very general spirit of resistance to France, arising from 
a strong national antipathy, much more than from any liking for 
their own government, prevailed at one time‘ among the Spa¬ 
niards, we .have always been the first to maintain. Of this fa¬ 
vourable disposition there was sufficient proof at an early period 
to justify this country in resolving to assist it. But, previous to 
taking any active steps for this purpose, more intimate informa¬ 
tion Uras essentially necessary ; and the chief points to be ascer¬ 
tained evidendy weire, whether the enthusiasm extended to the 
upper and middle classes of the people ; whether i^ \^as likely to 
kit or pass away, like other popular feelings; whether it was 
kadiug' to such definite measures, such actual exertions of mili¬ 
tary strength, as alone could warrant a belief of its ultimate suc¬ 
cess. A great number of agents, both rcivil and military, were 
tent into different parts'of Spain for the purpose of making these 
in^irks, and of aiding the^popular ferment. In the papers laid 
before Parliament, voi one line is^iven from any of their reports; 
atdlough their appointment, ant^ the queries addressed to them, 
are elaborately detailed. A despatch of Mr Frere has indeed 

been 
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been made public; and the opinions of Generals Moore and 
Baird appear in the course of their military correspondence} but 
the envoy, while he distinctly admits that there is no enthusiasm 
in I.eon and the Castiiles * (with tl^ exception pf La Mancha 
and Madrid), ascribes this disposition to the southern provinces^ 
merely fi^m r^ort and speculative reasonings ; and the generals 
flatly and uniformly deny the existence of it in those provinPeS 
which they traversed, and in those of which they had^received 
any authentic accounts, f The testimonies of Dr Neale and Mr 
Ormsby arc clear and explicit upon this point; and it is one to 
which they may speak. 

It is quite unpossiblo to conceive any reason but one fot 
our government having suppressed the reports of their vari¬ 
ous agents, viz. that they were unfavourable to the Spani¬ 
ards ; that those persons had found tlie popular spirit upon the 
decline; and the Juntas taking r,/keps to revive it. But if 
that i;pirit*had been ever so strong, there was another question to 
be answered before the British Government could be justified in 
sending an army of ‘$0,000 men into Spain, where a French ar¬ 
my of 1*20,000 was already prepared to meet it. Between such 
an enemy and our men, it was necessary that some other shield 
should be interposed than the mere good will—the favourable 
dispositions of an ally—or even his hatred of the French, and his 
popular commotions against their usurpation—or even risings of 
armed peasantry in different parts of his territory. The question 
was, what force could he speedily bring into the field and, not 
only that, but what measures had been adopted to call it out 
nay, how many serviceable men had he actually embodied at the 
moment when instructions were sent to Sir J. Moore ? This was 
the question : for, ar that moment, the enemy’s reinforcements 
were begiiiniag to pour in. No attempt was making to disturb 
> him : and, before those instructions could be obeyed, he must 
be in a condition to take the field and overwhelm the British ar¬ 
my as soon as it appeared, unless opposed by a large and soMier* 
like army of Spaniards. Let us next see, thenj^ how this ques¬ 
tion was ei^t^ined by the planners of the expedition. 

We are nrmly perfuaded that tf was not examitred at tdl. We 
fee no other way of accounting for the utter want of conforrtnty 
between the fiaiements given to Sir John Moore, and the fa£ls 
he found them, and as al^ the other Britifh agents found them. 

• Lord 

#• 

■ ■ —- ■ .I I .11 ■■ .1. ■ II . .. u 

* Letter to Sir J. Moore, Novemb’er "0. In the Parliamentary 
paper.s, this document was most shamefully mutilated, so as to per* 
vert the sense completely. It is given at length in Mr Moore’s i\york, 

p. 80. 

f House of Com. papers, p. 146, 155, 158, 164. * 
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Lord Cafllereagh, in his defpatch of September 30 th to Lord 
William Bentinck, * communicated on the fafias day to Sir J. 
Moore, + dates, that the aflembling of our army in the north of 
Spain widbe covered by a Spinifh force of ‘ between 60 and 70,000 
men, exclufive of the armies operating towards the front and left 
of the enemy’s line; * that is to fay, excluGvc of *the wmics of 
Cadanos and Palafox. The'amount of thofe armies is not even 
gucflcd at in any part of Sir J. Moore’s indruftions; but Mr 
Moore aflerts that they were conceiwd to be the mod numerous 
of any ; | and he is to a ceftain degree borne out b]j the datement 
of Lord Cadlereagh, in his de.vuch to Lord W. B(;ntinck, of Oc¬ 
tober id, that the armies of C.idar\,os and Romana contain the 
■greated proportion of regulars and that the former has more caval- 
jy than any other. § The defpatches of Lord W. Bentinck, || of 
O£lober 2 d, tranfmitted bo^h to London and L (bm, contain an 
enumeration of the Spanilh rtrees in the north, founded appa- 
icntly on the datements of the Suprem^Junta ; a moll fufpicious 
authority upon which to build plans of a campaign. In this do¬ 
cument, the army of Cailanos is dated to be 65,000 ; that of Pa¬ 
lafox 16,000 the army of Catalonia 2 o,ooo ; and 20,000 more 
are faid to b^- on their, march, r 

We may judge of the pains bellowed on tbe examination of 
thefe edimat(S by tlie fa£l, only credible becaufe we have it 
under liord Caftlcreagli’s own hand, thaf it was not till the 
27 th of 0£lober that indrudlions were fent fr^m London to 
Lord W. Bentinck at Madrid, to fend an olUcer from Cotunna 
into Catalonia, for tbe purpofe of examining the date of that 
province and its armies. ^ It is tlie fame unque^lionable authori¬ 
ty alone that could make us fuppofe, tha»^, on the 25 th of Septem¬ 
ber, Romany’s army was edimated at 30 , 006 , and on the 3 oih of 
thef.»mc month at 20,000 men. But, in whateverunann^T thefe 
numbers were obtained, the planners of fhe expedition inllru^led 
Sir John Moore to expert that his jimclion with Sit D. Baird 
would be covered by an army of 6 ’o,ooo or 70,000 men, under 
Romana and BJake^ and that about double the number were 
ready to atSl on the centre and lelt of the enemy, ivifV^r Cadanos 
and Palafox. Nay, fo little apprehenfion was entertained of the 
Spanifli armies being weak or unft rviceable, and fuch were the 
frantic.hopes of the Britifh cabinet, that, in the month of Septem¬ 
ber, the Spaniards alone were expodled m drive the French acrofs 
the. Pyrenees; and, at t'he end of that month, or the beginning of 
0£ltober, Loid W. Bentinck was direflcd- to concert meafures with 
^ * - the 

——_I- 

* flouse of Com. Papers, p. 60. 

Ib. p« 1 § Ib. p. 62. 
f Ib. p. 66 ". ** Ib, p. 48. 60. 


f lb. p. .'34. 

I! Ib. p. 11.8. 
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the Junta for an invafion of the smith of France^ to be performed 
by the comWined aVniics of Kngfand and Sj.a’ri! * 

Now, let us see how the fact «!tood, arjd how nearly these fan¬ 
cies were found to approach the real truth. Sir J. Moore says, 
that Blake never had more than 37,000 men with him; and that, 
excepting Rohiana’s corps, those were for the n.'^.st part mere 
peasantry, f At the battle of Sorn'osa, however, he could only 
bring 17,000 men against the enemy, including Romana's corps; 
and at Valmaseda he was compelled to retreat, afior gaining some 
advantage, allj^ough his whole force w^s opposed to only 7000 or 
SOOO of the engmy. These are the statements of General Hrod^ 
rick and Captain Carrol. | Jn a week from this day the cov>^ing 
army of«the North was coinplctcly muted and dispersed ; anr Sir 
Baird, far from having his junction with Sir J. -Moor-* pro¬ 
tected by it, w.is prevailed upon tojjjilt for a short time, in order 
to assist Romana in collecting a^few of its scattered remains. § 
The arm^ of Estremadur?, iiS,00() in number, \^as routed near 
Burgos, about the same time. The armies of the centre and lefc^ 
according to Sir J. Moore’s information, did not exceed 40,00t^ 
men ; H and General Graham, who was with Castanos at that time, 
reported the combined forces of th%t General and Palafox at only 
30,000. ** Nor was the quality of the Spanish armies at all cal¬ 
culated to make up for their deficiency in numbers. General 
Brodrick, speaking of Blake’s army, says, * be has more faith in 
the good will ^han in the manoeuvres even of the troops of the 

VOL. XV. NO. ti9. O line; 

‘ * - - - - - ■ - 

* Moore, p. 12, It is to be rer^retted that the particulars of these 
portentous instructions have not been given by Mr Moore from his . 
brother’s papers. They would have gone far to open the eyes cf the 
country to the nature of the men whom they have entrusted witli the 
. egre of their purse. The*date of the directions, too, is material. It 
must have been as late as Sept. 30ih at least; for Lord Castlereagh, 
then for the first lime, wrote to Lord W. Bentinck.—House of Com. 
papers, p. 60. , , 

f House of Com. papers, p. 155. 

j Ibid. p. 127, 129, & 179. The despatches oi Captain Carrol are 
strange specimens of ranting and confusion. It may, indeed, be ob¬ 
served, in general, of the nmltitude of officers who were s§nt into 
Spain as agents, that they^were either originally ill qualified for theiif 
situations, or were soon spoilt by the attentions they met with, and 
the empty honours and nomin.il rank •conferred upon them. They 
all began to play the grand functionary—the ambassador—the com¬ 
mander. The only one, to be sure, who had any right to this, forms 
a most honourable exception to the remarkwe mean Lord W« 
Bentinck. 

J Ib. p. 14S, 117. 
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line \ * and at the very beginning of the campaign, he complains 
that it * suffers a good deal from desertion. * 'f General Leith 
says, that the Asturian division of tlie same army, * on the 10th 
of Noventber, fought very hjravely; and on the 11th gave way, 
without resistance. * ^ The opinicm of Generals Moore and 
Baird, upon the composition of this army, need not beirirepeated 
in this place. But we may remark, that Colonel Symes, who was 
sent to examine the corps formed out of its remains after the bat¬ 
tles of the North, gives a report altogether inconsistent with the 
supposition of that army ever having been fit to oppose French 
troops. * A striking instance of tltis (he observes) is given by 
the Marquis himself, who assured me that the Spaniards did not 
lose above 1000 men in their late actions with the French;,a proof, 
not of the weakness of the French, but of the incapacity of the 
Spaniards to resist th^m. In fact, the French light troops decided 
the contest; the Spaniards it^-before a desultory fire; they saved 
themselves, and>sow claim merit for having escaped. ’ $ *As to the 
army of tlie centre, we may take the report either of its com¬ 
mander, or of the English officer who was sent to inspect it. 
Castanos describes it in his despatch to the secretary of the Junta, 
as ‘ immoveable from its few resources, and the greatest part 
composed of new levies, badly clothed, and badly provisioned.' }] 
Captain Whittingham says, in his letter to Lord W. Bentinck, 
from its head quarters,—‘ To form any idea of its composition, 
it is absolutely necessary to have seen it. It is a complete mass 
of miserable peasantry, without clothing, M'ithout organization, 
and with few officers that deserve the name. The General and 
principal officers have not the least confidence in their troops; 
and, what is yet worse, the men have no confidence in them¬ 
selves. This is not an exaggerated pictule; it is a true por¬ 
trait. * % To sum up the whole of this melancholy recital, we 
find a council of war held by the Spanish Generals, at the open^ 
ing of the campaign, in which it is agreed that, ‘ considering 
the actual state of penury and want which the army of the cen¬ 
tre, destitute of the piost necessary meaus, is suiTcrIng ; consider¬ 
ing also that their eflectivc force is much less than bad been sup¬ 
posed, it cannot be of assistance to the army of the left, notwith^ 
standing the urgency of such assistance. * ** 

It appears clear, then, from the most unexceptionable evidence, 
—•from evidence indted of the highest description, the documents 

unwillingly 


* H. of C. papers, p. 122. J- lb, p. 12G. I lb. p. 181. 
f Moore, p. 131. The letters jsf Colonel Symes are among the 
b«st in the whole mass of correspondence. 

J] Moore, p. 15. f Ibid, ** Moore, App. p. 252. 
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unwillingly produced by the British government and its agents^ 
and the official papers found in the repositories of Sir J. Moore> 
that he was ordered to march his army into Spain^ at a time when 
the French had four times its number ready to receive him; when 
the Spaniards, in the immediate neighbourhood of the common 
enemy, could* at no one point, muster 80,000 men; and when 
even this inconsiderable force was sc/ composed, that it must be 
dispersed by half its numbers of regular troops. The British go¬ 
vernment, however, calculated both upon the sufficiency of the 
force sent, an^ upon an adequate time*being allowed for it to act. 
The plan was ^as appears by Lord Castlereagh*s despatch to Lord 
William Bentinck, Oct. 1.,*), that the army should, after the 
junction of its different corps, advance through Leon and Castile 
towards the enemy, its flanks being covered by the Spanish forces, 
who had all the while been coverin^ts colle/:tion. 

Even if all this had been practici^, the enemy would, on its ar¬ 
rival at tfle Ebro, have been far more than a match*. There would 
then have been no more than 90,000 of the allies, of whom not one 
half were regular troops, to oppose at least 120,000, but more pro¬ 
bably 150,000 of the finest soldiers in the world. The plan, thenj^ 
was absolutely impracticable, giving its au^ors every thing their 
own way. But the enemy could not quite consent to this. He had 
completed his reinforcements at least four weeks before our army 
could possibly be assembled. So he began to destroy the allied ar¬ 
mies one by oue, after his manner,—the ‘ covering corps, * and the 
‘flanking corps,’—and the ‘Spanish reserve,’ and the ‘forces 
of the patriots which wc went to second, ’—and in short the 
w'hole body of jhe ‘ Spanish army ’ which our ministers had 
proposed should first drive the French out of Spain, and then 
with our help pursm? them across the Pyrenees, God knows how 
far, but probably to Paris;—we were unluckily beaten and dis¬ 
persed piecemeal, by the^elentless, unaccommodating, and most in¬ 
tractable enemy, wdio, it seems, never will learn from our exam¬ 
ple, notwithstanding all the pains we have been taking to teach him 
for the last twenty years, to waver and delay a little, and to suit 
his plans t'i ours. It was thus that he occupied himself during 
the first three weeks in November, when we ^ere expecting him 
to remain quiet as he had done for tliree months ; and indeed what 
right had he, all of a sudden, to begin fighting, when we were not 
ready P Every thing was doing that man could do to assemble 
our forces:—the dcparhHeni& in Downing-Street and at Whitehall 
were all in a bustle,—the boards could scarcely get out of town 
of a Saturday,—the life of a cabinet minister was become worse 

Ok 2 than 
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than that of a dray-horsethen above three dozen of emissaries, 
'brigaded under ministers and major-generals, had been sent, aye 
and were actually arrived in Spain,—some fourscore letters had 
been despatched by the secrtftaries of State,—our army, too, al¬ 
most one-fourth part as strong as the enemy’s, was landed in 
sundry remote parts of the peninsula, and was uniting as* fast as 
legs could carry it,—the gaftette-writer was ready to record its 
deeds,—and the newspapers had already announced them. What 
cruelty in that inexorable enemy of our’s to spoil so much triumph 
and exultation,—to mar sfl very beautiful a plan,, and ail quite 
ripe for .‘xhibition,—to begin with our allies a who)e month soon¬ 
er than we had bargained for;—and, not content with that, to 
advance, after driving them all over the country, so as almost to 
serve our detachments in the same way, before they could unite—! 
But It is his constant.way—jnd there is now no hope of his ever 
becomit’g nioro mannerly. “ 

We have no<v seen precisely the nature of the service upon 
which Sir J Moore was sent, and how utterly impossible it was 
for ani; kind of good to arise out of such a scheme, unless by 
hieHns of a positive miracle. This seems, indeed, very early to 
have been his O’vn conviction. • At first, he trusted a little to the 
st'^nos wliiil) thi; ministers told him ; but he had scarcely crossed 
the frontiers of Ponugal, when his eyes were opened to the real 
state of things. Even before he entered Spain, he had a specimen 
of the credit which was due to tlie information to be^ obtained from 
our aHie*.. The question, whether the roads towards the north- 
c^^.r cn Portugal were unfit for the transport of artillery and cavalry, 
w^*; ;jpp;:rently one which the regency of that qountry might be 
c>:j)..\.ted to answer accurately. The General therefore trusted to 
th dr positive assurances, and sent that part bf his army round by 
the Badajos road. He found, however, when he accUmpanied the 
rest of his troops towards Almeida, that* the whole might easily 
have come in the same direction. He was thus needlessly se¬ 
parated from a most essential part of his forcehut it was the 
last time he ever, trusted the information of ‘ native authorities. * 
The hiftory of his progrefs in Spain now bccomesrtlv: hifiory of 
his difappoinrments in every one expeftation which he had been 
led to form, by his infiru£lions, ol efforts on the part of the Spani¬ 
ards, or even of tlie Britifii government. He is Icarcely arrived 
at Salamanca, when we find him obliged* to complain of the reluc¬ 
tance with which the conflituted authorities afibrd him fupport. 
* They are not (f.iys he) like ^hofe of a country who wifti our af- 
fiftance. * * He has confiant occafion to renew this complaint in 

c- the 


* JLettcr te'Lord William Benfinck, Nev. 13. Moore, p. 22, 
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the fubfequent courfe of the campaign. The Britifh commiiTariat: 
is likewife found Ito be extremely deficient; and its Jifhculties are 
iiicreafed by fome injudicious apjjointments from home. Want 
of money is a perpetual fource of the moft ferious incotivenlence; 
and we find Lord Cafllereagh, after the defpatrh of a very moderate 
fupply, •fairly telling the General, that he mull expect no more 
for fome months, as filver is not to*be had in England, f The 
enthufiafm of the people, he foon perceived, had been grofsiy ex¬ 
aggerated i and he could difcover no fymptoms of vigour in the 
councils of tlje government, nor any riling fatisfaclory and intelJi- 
*gible in the movements of their armies. I'he French, on the o- 
ther hand, he faw every r^afori to fufpc 6 l, were ready to begin 
the campaign ; indeed, before he arrived at Sdamanca, lie learnt 
the defeat of the Spaniards at Burgos, the very point where he had 
been dir< £led to afl'cmble his troops. Such^ were the imprt fllona 
under which his letter to Loi'd Wriffmi Beiitinck was written on 
the I 3 tlf of November ; and after Hating, di(i.in£lk', that four times 
ills force would be outnumbered and Ixaten, unlefs the mafs of 
tlje Spanlfii people could refill the enemy ihemfelves, he concludes 
with this remarkable pall'age—* I arn tht rt-forc much more anxious 
‘ to fee exertion and energy in th* governmeitt, and enthufiafni in 

* their armies, than to have my force augmented. The moment 

* is a critical one. My own fituation is particularly fo.—I have 

* never fecn it fjtherv^ife;—but I h.ive pulhed into Spain at all 

* hazards. T^iis was the order of my government; and it was 
‘ the will of the people of England. I Ihall endeavour to do my 
^ beft ; hoping, tliat all the bad that may happen will not happen, 

* but that, with a Iharc of the bad, we Ihall r.lfo have a portion of 
? pood fortune.' 4 : 

He now received hnelligcnce that the French had puflied a corps 
as far as V.*lladolid, on the 13 th of November j that they li.id in¬ 
deed retired ; but that*tbejr progrefs l.ad produced no fenfuion 
whatever among the Spaniards; and four days after this he leainr, 
by a letter from Mr Stuart at Madrid, the total defeat of Blake, 

O 3 and 




f Lcttej^*‘to Mr Frere, Nov. 19. Ib. .98. This passage is very 
striking; and, when coupled with the similar dlfiiculty of procuring 
.specie, in the late expeditions !(■ Portugal ami the Scheldt# forcibly 
reminds us, that Mr Baibig predicted this very conscquei'cc from 
the Orders in Council. See his celebiatetf pamphlet or. that subject, 
}). 157 . Thus wonderful Is the connexion between all the measures 
of our rulers ! Nor is the conduct of a wise and viyormis govern¬ 
ment more distinguished by the,mutual support ulncli its v.iiion. 
proceedings afford one .•.nother, than the plans of a rash and feeble 
administr.ation are remarkable foi proving suhver'Ivc of each other, j 
t Moore, p. 2.‘>. 
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and the prolonged imbecilit]^ of the Supreme Junta ; from which 
indeed that gentleman * very judicioufly infers, tKat there was room 
for the moft defponding views. About the fame time, the reports 
of General Graham prefented* fuch a pi£lure of the central army, as 
prepared Sir John Moore for the molt difaitrous events. 

It was now evident that the French had it in their power, either to 
prevent the jundtion of his thrfie divifions, or to march upon their left 
and attack Caftanos. By a letter from Blake, dated * Leon, Novem» 
ber 23 d,* information was communicated to Sir David Baird, that 
the French w'ere advancing by Rio Seco; and Rom^na further ap¬ 
prized him, that they had an army of 18,000 collffted thereon 
the a 4 th. Sir David, therefore, prep,ared to retreat upon Corun¬ 
na. Sir John Moore, however, difeovered that this alarm was a 
falfc one, originating in the corps of cavalry which had been fent 
to fcour the country. . He tl^efore diredled Sir David Baird to 
continue his advance, being retulvcd to attempt the jun£lion (not- 
withftandvng thd delay thus occalioned by Blake and RomJlna), un- 
lefs the enemy fhould advance with his main body, in which cafe 
it would be ncceffary to retreat upon Portugal. ‘ I fee my fitua- 
tion, ’ he obferves in bis Journal, ‘ as clearly as any one, that no¬ 
thing can be worfe ; for 1 havet no Spanifh army to give me the 
leaft afliflance—only, the Marquis Romana is endeavouring to 
aflemble the fugitives from Blake’s army at Leon. Yet I am de¬ 
termined to form the jun£lion of this army, and to try our for¬ 
tune. We have no business kere^ as things are ; bivS being here, 
it would never do to abandon the Spaniards without a ftruggle. * f 

"While thefe meafures were in agitation,— while every day brought 
intelligence of freili difaltcrs,—and every obferv^tion of his own 
more and more convinced the General that the difpofitions and 
refources of Spain had been magnified out bf all refernblancc to 
the truth, the firft defpatches were received from Mr Frere, who 
talked lightly of the defeat at Burgos,—gave a decided opinion 
on the whole flate of the country where he had juft arrived,—and 
infifted with perfe£l confidence upon the evils of retreating under 
any circumftance§, and the neceflity of pufliing forward to the capi¬ 
tal. This was the opinion alfo of Morla, who rcctMnmtsn^^ed that Sir 
3 ohn fliould advance with part of his army, if he could not iinrr edi- 
ately bring the whole of it up.:}; But on the 2 Sth of November, he 
received inteligence of Caitanos’s army having been defeated and 
difperfed. It was to be apprehended, therefore, that as no force 
remained in the N^^rth to refill the enemy, the junction with Sir 
David Baird would be oppofe'd } that it might be diilicult even to 

--». ■ ■ - ■ ■ ■ ■ , 
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join General Hope; and, at all events, the army, when united, 
could not undertake any thing againd an enemy fo greatly fupe- 
rior in numbers. Thefc confiderations, fo ratisfa£lory to any per- 
fon who calmly reviews the date of ^le quedion as we have alrea¬ 
dy exhibited it from the official documents, determined the Gene¬ 
ral to retreat* deliberately to Portugal, to order Sir David Baird 
back to Corunna, and to haden the.jun£lion of General Hope, if 
poffible, by forced marches. Nothing could now be expefled but 
the chance of affiding the Spaniards by ailembling the army in the 
South, where, indeed, Sir John Mqore was always of opinion, 

* that a corre<^ knowledge of the date of the country would origi¬ 
nally have lc<f the government to employ it. * This determina- 
iion w^s fully approved of *by Generals Baird and Hope; and, we 
will venture to fay, there is not one man of common underftand- 
Ing now alive, who does not deeply lament that it was afterwards 
changed; yet it is remarkable, th'U* it gave as great diiTatisfatSliou 
to the Jrmy as any part of the fubCequcnt operations which have 
been fo bitterly attacked, upon no better authority tlian the mur¬ 
murs of the troops. 

We are now approacliing towards that point of Sir John Moore’s 
operations, at which for the first, and for the only time in the whole 
course of this arduous service, we are disposed to hesitate whether 
his conduct be not liable to a certain degree of censure. He had 
from the beginning clearly perceived, what no man can at present 
for an instant doubt, that his army had been ordered to enter Spain 
without any conceivable object,—without even the.chance of ert’ect- 
ing, by human means, any one valuable purpose. The dispersion 
of the difierent Spanish armies, wliich he had very confidently 
predicted, liadT followed in rapid succession. It was now the ut 
of December; and the enemy had, above a week before, routed 
Castanos on the Ebro. It was still longer since he had a force in 
Burgos, and had even pushed on detachments of his cavalry to 
Valladolid. A large reinforcement (according to the General's 
intelligence, above 30,000) were on their march -through Biscay ; 
and it was manifest, that even if no such addition was made to 
the arm^in our front, it might be supjiorted by a detachment * 
from the force which had defeated Castanos. In truth, that force 
could now only have one of two destinations; either to march 
directly against our army, or to proceed towards Madrid. In ei¬ 
ther case, the junctioi^ot our three corps was endangered j but ad¬ 
mitting that a rapid and lucky movement, favoured by a moment of 
supineness on the enemy’s patt, could have secured their union,— 

,0*4- admitting 


* Despatch of Lord Casllercagh, N»v. 24. Homse of Coxoz&o^ 
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admitting tliat the whole Brirish artny was brought safely toge¬ 
ther, and as soon as pos.'.ibh; j—whiK* the enemy was pouring in 
from the north, and advancing to Madrid from the north-east—it 
was self-evident that we coulc^ not have turned our fortunate junc¬ 
tion to any account whatever, and that a speedy retreat was the 
best that aw^ted us. It was further manifest, that the dj-lay ne¬ 
cessarily occasioned by such a,junction, and by the advance of our 
army, must increase the difRculti^s ihe retr^'at; and that every 
hour which the British army spent, met ev-.ry league which they 
advanced ufter the battle'd T^udela, .tugmenud '.h-* hardships and 
dangers necessarily to be encountered btfore tJie; c ^uld hope to* 
leave Spain, without ;tiTrrdir.'g the smallest chance o*l assisting the 
Spani'^rds. Of all fhis Sir Jolni Moofe was fully aware ^at the 
begiiii’ing of December} and whn It-* called together his Gene¬ 
rals to communicate his plan of retre;'dug, he told them, with 
that manly spirit which so en 1 Sfi,f^nt!y marked all his proceedings, 

* that he had not^assembled them to re quest their counsel, or to 
them commit themselves by giving any opinion. ’ He said, 

‘ Ik took the responsibility entirely upon himself, and only required 
them to prepare immediately for carrying his orders into effect. * 
From what new occurrences, or by what efforts of other men, he 
wnis soon after induced*lo change this wise and spirited determina¬ 
tion, we are now ro see. It is the only part of his whole conduct 
about which any doubts can now remain } and we must confess, 
that our opinion, originally unfavourable to the General* has been 
materially altered by the scenes disclosed in the correspondence 
befor us. 

When Mr Frerc was *5 :it to Madrid at the beginning of No¬ 
vember, with the latest uistructions from tl\e Britfsli cabinet, anti 
an intimate knowledge of their plans and wishes respecting Spain^ 
he also carried with him the peculiar confidence of M/ Canning, 
then at the head of the loreign department. Although we are 
decidedly of tipinion, that he was i.ifqualified for this poft, by the 
accidental circumflancc of Ms Inving filled it at the time when 
Mr Pitt and Lord Melville, with even more than the ufual impo¬ 
licy and rapacity ‘of their councils, declared the D^llar-war of 
. 1805 , we yet are willing to allow, that it would have been uiiTi- 
culr to find a gentleman of higher honour, more liberal accom- 
pliihments, greater enthufiafm in the caufc of the patriots, or 
wanner zeal for rhe King’s fervicc. Poffyffod of thefe qualities, 
and receiving unlimited credit for the Itill Ti:orc minifierial virtues 
ol a fobtr judgment and difcrcft temper, it; was natural that his 
opinit-ns (houhl be recomrntndcd'to.thc peculiar attention of the 
military ilep’.rtment by his emplcyers, who hail given him their 
entirt; confidtnet, and apprifed him'fully of their fcntlments and 
iiv.tinattone- A flight hint, too, of this kind would certainly b/ 

iinplicitly 
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implicitly attended to by Sir John Moore. The hint, indeed, wa* 
not cafily to be mJftaken. ‘ Although (fays Lord Caftlereagh, in 
his final inllru£lions) communications either from the SpaniOi 
government or the Britilh minittcT ait not to be confidei'ed by you 
•as m the n-ature of orders, you will iicvorthelefs receive fuch rc- 
quilitionaor rdprefentations, upon all occaHons, with the utmoft. 
delereisce md attention. * * In the I'tlmc delpatch, he is diredled 
to communic tte with ti e Spanifli government only through the 
liritidi miniibr ; ‘ to keep u;> i* conf ant and i.itiinate correfpond- 
c with him^ and to cooperate in tht* molt co>di:il manner with 
him ill 'V..ryii!^ on the public fervici. ’ f If a Spanini comiuand- 
c» m thief is appointed, iSii^joIi;. Mnoie is 'iire<d<.fl to obey him 
ir.'.pijcitly i and it be feJ-' it ncctli'jry, on any occalion, to make 
leprelent.itir.nB, lie js d'. Hred, in th - (ird irftv to obey, and 
(bet. ' > ' v„ke this fc; of anpe.il tljrmigli tlii.* I’ririlh minilter to 
the Spanifli governnenr..{; »'li,:fedfnLruclb)M.s umount, wc think 
it muft bft - llowed, to a tonunami. thit the Cb-ncf.ii flionld confi- 


dcr the Y/llb.is oi the Spanifli government and ih 
having every thing fliou oj the force of pofitive 
On the 2(1 of D( cember, the Gentral receive. 


r>:iri{h envoy as 
oi’dcra. 

1 a letter from Mr 


Fierc, dated November 30 th, ftton^ly urmi^g hhn to advance to 
Madrid ; expatiating on the enthufiafm of the iSpaniuids; and de- 
feribing the delays and difficulties which attended the relniorce- 
ment of the French. “ Of the people,' fays Mi Fr^re, * I Iiave 
no doubt. ’—‘ ^riie government,' he adds, ‘ are refolute, and eve¬ 
ry man of them determined to pcrilli with the country: they will 
not, at lead, fet the exvimplc which the ruling powers ami higher 
ordets of other countries have exhibited, of weaknefs and timi¬ 
dity.' § lie informs Sir John Moore, that there is aSpanllh army 
of 20,000 in New CJMiUe, on which Cailanos is falling back, and 
that TeinforcsuTU-nts from the provinces are daily {laffing through 
, Madrid, which, when jdined to the Bridfli army, would ‘ give a 
force very much fuperior to any thing which the French could af- 
femble.' He concludes, that ‘ conliderations both of policy anr^ 
generofity call for an immediate effort, ’ wiiicjli h(; explained to be, 
an aclvance^to^MaJrid. And he adds, that ‘ this llcp, he is wch 
convinced, would meet with the approbaiion of his, Majeflybs go¬ 
vernment. * *![ Mr Frere had written this letter before he was ap- 
prifed of the General’s determinitiori to retreat; and he friid.> 1 : 
with a fliort, and, to all appe.irancc, an atigry note, ‘ that he dot . 


ntr 


* House of j^oinmons Papers, p. 7l. f Td. ibid. 

Id. ibid* Mo(^ro, p. 82.—This despatch ii to hr. 

‘oiind, in a very garbled state, in tlie House cF Ctymions P.tp!>!‘. 
Moore, p. 8S. 
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not know that he can, in any way, exprefs with lefs offence the 
entire diiFerence of their opinions. * * At the fame time that he 
received this communication, Sir John Moore was informed, by a 
letter from Mr Stuart, that St Juan had repulfed the enemy j that 
there were great hopes of Caffanos joining him; and that there were 
no fuch detachments as to prevent the jun£lion of theBrinffi corps. 
The greater part of this intelligence Mr Stuart had from Morla ; 
but he adds his own opinion, that the retreat of our army would 
produce a very ferious impreflion at Madrid, and probably over¬ 
turn the government, f Tbgether with thefe letters arrived two 
Spanifh generals, fent by the Junta to prevail on ^ir John Moore 
to advance. They confirmed Mr Frere’s ftatements *, and added, 
that St Juin, with 2o,cod men, had fortified the pafs of Samo- 
fierra, and rendered the approach to Madrid impradiicable. Ge¬ 
neral Graham, however, w-as^lfo arrived at head-quarters ; he had 
fupped with St Juan the nigrh* before; and had found that his 
corps had been completely routed, and that the French wdte march¬ 
ing towards the capital. Sir J -lin Moore, therefore, perfevered 
in his determination to retrer.' notwlthllanding all the hopes and 
the fadfs of Mr Frere, and the urgent intreaties of the Junta. 
We think it will be miiverfally* admitted that he did right; but wc 
confefs wc are not quite prepared to allow, that what followed 
fhould have altered his refolurion, ahiiough we do not deny that 
it greatly extenuates his error. 

On the 5th of December, a messenger arrived with a paper, sign¬ 
ed by the Prince of Ca^telfranco and Morla, the governors of Ma¬ 
drid, iu the name of tlte Supreme Junta, and dated the 2d They af¬ 
firm, that CastJiios is rapidly falling back on M'^drid, with 2.'>,000 
men j that St Juan is on his way with 10,000; that there are 
40,000 in the town ; that they are under no immediate apprehen¬ 
sions for its safety ; and they urge liim to advance ro their assist¬ 
ance with all possible rapidity, by throwing himself either into- 
Madrid, or into the rear of the enemy. At tlie same time, the 
General received a letter from Mr Frere, dated Decenibi r ad, Ta- 
lavera, whitherttha^ minister had retin d with the Ju.-ita. After 
extolling, in the highest terms, the spirit of the peapl, of Madrid, 
he * presses upon Sir John Moore, in the sUon^^est man/uTy the 
propriety, not to say the 7iece,mh/y of supporting the <leterniina- 
tioLi of the Spanish people, by all tin* mt'a'>ures which have been 
entrusted to him for^that purpose. ’ J. He concludes in these 
words—* I have no hesitatipn in taking upon myself any degree 
of responsibility which may attach itself to tiiis advice, as I i on- 

* sider 


* Moore, p. 77 * t'^lliid. f 1h. 

+ Ibid. p. bb., and House of Commons Papers, 11, April, p. S*- 
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sider the fate of Spain as depending absolutely, for the present, 
upon the decision which you may adopt. I say, yi/r ihe present s 
for such is the spirit and character of the country, that, eren if 
abandoned by the British, I should b^ no means despair of their 
ultimate success. ’ * This important letter was delivered by a Co¬ 
lonel Chtrmilfy, a French emigrant, of whom Sir John Moore, 
at that time, knew nothing further. * The information which it 
contained respecting Madrid, was given upon the authority of this 
person, who had been left there on the 2d of December. Sir 
John Moore, therefore, yielded to his'pressing demand of an in¬ 
terview, and h^ard liim expatiate, in the fnost lofty terras, on the 
scenes of enthusiasm and resolute courage which he had so re¬ 
cently witnessed. ' The whole inhabitants of the city, * he said, 
were in arms, and had united with the troops; the streets were 
barricaded; batteries were erccting^ll round ; and the peasants 
were flocking to the capital. ’—‘ Tifc accounts, ’ he added, ‘ of thfe 
rising arflour of the North of Spain, were m'jsl favourable. * f 
By these requisitions from the Spanish government and the British 
envoy, and by the representations which accompanied them of 
the state of things in the capital,:}; the General was induced to sus¬ 
pend his retreat, and to attempt a Ibrward iTjovement. He order¬ 
ed Sir David Baird to advance, put himself in communication 
with the Marquis Roinana, who had collected a few thousand 
men of Blake’s army, and despatched General Graham to obtain 
more accurate intelligence. That excellent and indefatigable offi¬ 
cer returned, on the f>th, from Talavera, where he bad learned 
that Madrid capitulated on the Sd ; but had been assured, by the 
deputies of the Supreme Junta, that the inhabitants continued re¬ 
solute, with arms in their hands \ that tire French had not dared 

* to 

* Moore, p. 88., and House of Commons Papers, II. April, p. 5. 
The Government, in the copies of these letters which they laid be¬ 
fore Parliament, suppressed Colonel Charmilly’s name. 

-|- Moore, p. 89. • • 

i We ])urposely avoid entering into the question. Whether Morla 
and Charm'illy acted treacherondy towards the British army, in their 
attempts to draw them on. It Is supposed by most persons, that the 
former despatched his letter while he was engaged in surrendering 
the city i while some con rider it as more probable, that he only be¬ 
gan his treachery when he found Madrid nftist surrender; and even 
they who adopt the worst, alternative, are divided with respect to the 
knowledge which Channilly had of his designs. The transaction i» 
certainly highly suspicious ; but vje do not view the precise charac¬ 
ter of it as necessarily connected with the present discussion. Re- 
rpccling Mr Frere’s choice of an agent, in this instance, we appre.. 
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to enter t and were receiving no reinforcements ; that the army of 
Casfanos, at Guidabxar.i, amounted to 30,000 'men ; the remains 
St Juan’s, at Ta! vvcim, to 12,000 ; and the French in the Re¬ 
tiro, at Madrid, to between'20 and 30,000 only. * This inform¬ 
ation, togctlier with the material circumstances of his junction 
with Geneinl Hope, whicli had now taken place, and thfi security 
with which lif' could also joni Sir David Ikdrd, s'^ems to have de¬ 
termined Sir John Moore to per:iisr in that resoluiiou of advancing, 
whith he had formed under a belief that Madrid was holding cut; 
rirhonch he now saw, in part at least, the fallacy MrF'rcre and 
T/!? Ju.ita’s rcprcr.eiitaiions on (liat subject; and aj.tlK)iigh General 
ilr.iham, lit the s.inie rime thn he r^iortrd the above very doiibr- 
ful pieces f-f intelllfrinct‘, add.'-!, tint St Juan liad been sacri¬ 
ficed to the popuiar fury, a fj'v hours before, by his own troops ; 
a'ld iji'it Roniap.tdi fo’‘ce v/.iij^fatcd bv the Junta at 30,000, which 
war notononsly rn unpardonaSle cxn^jteruion. 

however, we enumerate tiie circum>>tancer. which ought, 
in onr very humble cplnion, to have arrested the General’s prn- 
s, even after th.c otii Dccemb'T, when he had resolved to ad- 
va’V'o, it Is but fair to cdi^erYe, that he was encouraged in his per- 
^'nvrance by the uiuemittin.tT'^ cfl'erto of ihe Spanish government 
anti ihe British csivov, ti* v.!io?c wislies lie had been rominanded, 

‘ upon all occMjio.is, to pay the utmost detcrence and attention.’f 
! lie morning afti'r he luul tsken Ins u-ifortr.nate determination, 
Colonel Charmilly appeared agnn at hce/i quarters^ presented 
that famous note ^rom his employer, of which it is not easy to 
decide wlicther wc ought most to admire tlie audacity or the fol¬ 
ly. L was writi’i n at the same time with the .letter which had 
been delivered tlie day before, and which,^as we have seen, so 
powerfn’dy assisted in urging Sir John Moore forward. But it 
was delivered to the French emigrant, pith instrucTticns only to 

deliver ' 


i’.end, there is no diversity of opinion. With M. Charmilly's per- 
'.onul character v e have nothing to do; tliough, if any pare of what 
was positively stated'in Parliament by Loui Grenville, Lord Grey, 
and Mr Whitbread, be well founded, it is impossible t*o imagine a 
person more unworthy of confidence. As to the paltry retort tliat 
h.is been attempted, by saying that this person had dined at the Ge- 
ner.il’sT.ible, it is hardly necessary to observe, llj.it all commanders 
aie obliged to keep a s,ort of public tafjle, to which every person, 
vho comes to head-quarters >vith a certain rank, is invited, for once, 
as a matlor ef course. We repeat again,' however, that the ehaiac- 
~ r of Ch.irmilly, or even of Morla, does not enter at all into out 
- ' ' ' oi' rise qiiCition. t 

l.e’tcr fiom Colonel Giaham. Moore, p. J1.3. 

- 'Lord C.isileuMgh’s despatches, November ll. House cf Com- 
v."'"!;-. P 'oer^, p. T! 
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deliver it in case the first should prove ineffectual. This emis¬ 
sary, ignorant of the fatal success which had attended his former 
interview, and apprehensive that the retreat was still in contem¬ 
plation, advanced into the presence the Comm.ifider-in-Chief, 
surrounded by^his Generals and his Staff, at the head of his forces, 
almost \rtthin view of tlie enemy, and exhibited the formal requi¬ 
sition of the British envoy, that, if he, did not think fit to suspend 
his retreat, he should forthwith examine the bearer before a Council 
of War. J With whatever indignation Sir John Moore might read 
this message—,this scarcely credible message ; how deeply soever 
this high-spirited man might be afHicted, at having lived to see 
the day, when a representuhve of his Sovereign should send a 
French adventurer into the heart of his camp, to denounce him 
for want of courage or of zeal, an'* to controul him, by an ap¬ 
peal to his own inferior officers,— Ij# yet recollected rhe station 
which Mr Frere filled, and, contesting himself with the instant 
dismissal of Charmiliy, whom he did not condescend to notice 
any further, he wrote an answer to his friend, so calm and dig¬ 
nified, that, considering all the circumstances of his situation, we 
really think no person can read it without being sensibly aflected 
by the picture which it presents. * * * 

But Mr Frere was not farisficd with thus fending a friend of 
his own to upbraid Sir J. Moore, and almoft by force controul 
his proceedings. He foon after defpatched Mr Stuart, a friend 
of the Generalis, with inftruflions to ufe his perfonal influence 
in order to prevent the retreat, and with a letter, the contents of 
which, as ^pears by his journal, had not been communicated to 
him. In this Ict^r, for which we fliould in vain feek a prece¬ 
dent, except in the other produdions of the fiime mailer, Sir John 

Moore 

-->- 1 - 

. 1 House of Commons t*apers, 11th April, p. 5. 

* Moore, p. 99. The passage to which we particularly allude, 
is carefully omitted in the copy presented to Parliament. After .al-, 
lading to the feelings naturally excited by the htfcer^anJ on a verbal 
message whicl^it should seem the Frenchman carried witli him, the 
General adiis, ‘ Those feelings are at an end ; and I dare say, they 
never will be excited towards you again. If Mr Clrarmilly is your 
friend, it was, perhaps, natural for you to employ him, * &a. He 
says, in another part of thi^ letter, ‘ I wish anxiously, as the King's 
minister, to continue upon the most confidential footing with you ; 
and I hope, as we have but one interest*—the public welfare, though 
we may occasionally see it in different aspects, that this will not. dis¬ 
turb the harmony that should subsist between us. Fully impressed 
as I am witli these sentiments, I shSll abstain from any remark upon 
the two letters, * &c. See Moore, p. 99., and House of Coir,me«s 
Papers, 11th April, p. 7. 
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Moore is frlemnly warneH of the * immense^ rcspmstUlity with 
w'hich he is charging himfelf, by adoprutg, upon a supposed mili¬ 
tary nccelTity, a mcafure wh^ch mud be mllowed by inunediate, if 
not final ruin to our ally^ and by indelible disgrace to the country 
with whole refourccs be is entruded* ’ He is further told, that 
his meafurcs arc exadly fuclj as he would have adopted,** had he 
bren fent for the exprefs purpofe of doing the utmoft poflible mif- 
chief to the Spaniflj caufc, with the Angle exception of not firing 
a fliot againft their troops. ’ f And Mr Frere obferves, whether 
ferioufly or not we are at fome lofs to determine, that * he is //«- 
•willing to enlarge' on a iubjc<Jd in wliich he mud ,eithcr stifle iJs 
feelingSy or exprtfs them at the riik^f giving offence.'’* To this 
Sir John Moore, again recollefting what Mr Frere feemed to have 
forgotten, that he was correfponding with the reprefentative of 
the King, only returned forajifw'er, that the letter was in the ftyle 
of the two foymer ;—that he'had in fubttance anfwered it previ- 
oufly ;—and that he hoped tl)c fuhje^l w.is now at reft. ■}• Along 
with Mr Stuart, a member of the Supreme Junta arrived, and 
delivered a long letter from that Body, ftrongly urging the ad¬ 
vance of the army, and filled with very fanguine accounts of the 
ftrength of the Spaftiards, ihV weaknefs of the enemy, and the 
incrcafing enthufiafm of the pcfiple. % 

We have now ftated, with that fulnefs which the importance of 
the fubjetfl demanded, the caufes of the advance of the Britilh 
army from Salamanca. It is manifeft from this*narrative, even 

if 


f House of Com. Papers, 11. April, p. 7. •' 

• House of Com. Papers, 11. April, p. 7* 
f Moore, p; 160. This letter does Sir J. Moore so^much honour, 
tliat we find no traces of it whatever in the Parliamentary papers. 

if Moore, p. 134. This letter, too, is suppressed by die Govern¬ 
ment. Mr Frere and the Junta were at this time on |heif retreat to 
Seville; and, from .every stage, they seem to have despatched after 
Sir J. Moore the most fascinating sketches of the state of things, 
which, w'hitliersoever they went, appear to have bk'd, not merely 
going on well (as Dr Pangloss says), but going on in the best of 
possible ways. As tliose romantic epistles, however, did not reach 
the General until the conclusion of his movement in advance, we 
have not stopt to take notice of them. They are to be found at 
length in Mr Moore's puhlioation ; and we shall only^ as illustrative 
of Mr Freie’s accurate intelligence, mention, that he announces the 
capitulation of Madrid, for the 'first time, to the General, in a let¬ 
ter, dated December 14 th (Modre, p. 149.), In which he also as¬ 
serts, that the French have only 26,000 in tliat quarter. Buona¬ 
parte, in his 20th Bulletin, says, tliat he reviewed 60,OOP, and 159 \ 
pieces of artillery, on the 13tli, 
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if we had not his own diredf aHiirance in his laft defpatch, § that 
he was forced into \his fatal ftep, contrary to his judgment and inf 
clinations, by the remonftrances of the Spaniih government and 
the Englifti envoy,—by the unfound^ ftories of popular fpirit* 
and exaggerated accounts of their forces which reached him from 
thofe refpe£table quarters in rapid fucceflion,—and by the Hill 
more impohng tedimonies to the fanfe points, which were tranf- 
mitted from the condituted authorities' in the capital. Influenced 
by thefe communications, Sir J. Moore believed, not indeed that 
there was any^great probability of facing Spain, but that there 
^as fuch a chance of caufing a diverflon, and thus enabling the 
Spaniards to ralfy in the foutb, as, under all the circumftances of 
the cafe, .he would not be judified in throwing away, more cfpe- 
cially when the urgent demands of <hc Junta and the envoy were 
duly confidered. The quedion, theg^ refolvcs itfelf into this— 
Was Sir J. Moore judified in beliefing the datements fent to hini 
fubfequeiif to the 4 th of December ? and, if thefe* were not en¬ 
titled to his implicit belief, was he judified in believing enough of 
them to make it proper that he (hould yield to the requifitions of 
Mr Frere and the Junta ? In determining thefe points, we muH 
rocollect, that datements, ahnod a9 flatteiin^, were received be¬ 
fore the 5 th of December ;—that he had found almoH every part 
of the information originally given him from the Cabinet, utterly 
falfe i—^that he had met’ with nothing but difappointments from 
the time he quitted Lifbou ;—that he was quite convinced, to ufe 
his own language, that he had been fent there for no conceivable 
purpofe. But it is dill more material to remember, that, after he 
liad refolved to retreat, for reafons altogether irrefiftible,—and for 
none more convincing than the daily proofs he was receiving of 
the mifinformation under which he had been fent into the country, 
he received reprefentations from Morla through Mr Stuart,—from 
jihe Junta through the two generals whom they fent for this pur¬ 
pofe,—and from Mr Frere, in the elaborate defpatch of Novembes 
30 th,—-all exprefsly intended to prevent him from pcrfiding in the 
i\'treat; and yet he perfevered in that wife refioluiion, becaufe he 
lud, in the jjej^fon of General Graham, a witnefs who dedroyed 
the credit of all thofe flattering tales, and entitled him to turn a deaf 
ear, even upon the authority of the Brltlfh Government, which Mr 
Frere freely quoted in fupport of his remondrances. * 

Again, we may recolledy that, after he had refolved to advance, 
but while there was yet time to change^his pTian, he learnt the capi¬ 
tulation of Madrid, and might well l^ave suspected the whole in¬ 
telligence upon which he was abofit to proceed. Warm as is our 

• adoutation 


§ Dated Corunna, January J 3 th. House •£ Com, papers, SSth 
March, p. 2. . 
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admiration of Sir John Moore, and piously as wc cherish his me¬ 
mory, we are compelled to acknowledge, that we do not recognize, 
in this one part of his conduct, the bold and decided tone of mind 
which appears in all his oth^r measures ; and that our veneration 
for this great captain would have led us to expect the same manly 
resistance to all intcrference'with his deliberate resoliftlons, on 
the eve of their execution, yvhich he at first displayed in forming 
them, and in communicating them to his fellow.soldiers. We 
are well aware how much we arc now demanding. He would 
have led back in safety a murmuring and almost mutinous army, he 
would have excited among the Spaniards loud cotfiplaints of being 
deserted is a struggle, which they were unable, perhaps nnt very 
willing to maintain; he would have furnished them with«a pretext 
for suspending efforts which they never meant to make; and for 
refusing to drfend themselties in the only point where England 
could really assist them ; he ^^ould have been persecuted b^ Mr 
Frere and by the fanatical multitude in this country, for ruining 
the patriotic cause, extinguishing the ‘ godlike enthusiasm, *— 
• damping the hopes of Europe, *—‘ daring to despair of Spain, * 
—and sacrificing the character of England and the English army; 
—while the government, too^appy to shift the blame from them¬ 
selves, would infallibly have accused him of preventing the exe¬ 
cution of their impossible projects, by neglecting to follow the 
letter ,of his instructions. For saving the army from the destruc¬ 
tion into which the blind fury of the ministers and their agents 
^was hurrying it;—for rescuing the flower of our troops from a 
post, not of danger, but of certain ruin, where valour could only 
ensure disaster, and victory itself must be foll«»wed by surrender 
or flight;—for preserving the honour of his gallant followers, and 
leading them fields where it might again be the strength and the 
ornament of England;—this brave mai^would havb been loaded 
with every species of obloquy, and pursued with imputations of 
which the correspondence now before ns contains but a foretaste. 
For a season, at least, Ins life would have been embittered by the 
unrestrained efforts of that mean and interested malignity, which 
the glories of his death have not been able to extinguish,—nor the 
acclamations of his weeping country to stifle,—nor the emulous 
applause of her enemies to shame. But this season would have 
passed away ; the nation, instead of being undeceived somewhat 
sooner, at an immense cost, would have opened its eyes some¬ 
what later to tlic follies of its rulers, and saved his irreparable 
loss ; and we might now haw* been employed in weaving an hum¬ 
ble wreath for his brow, insteat! of sorrowfully defending the ap¬ 
proach to his tomb. 

When the rcmonstrancps of the Supreme Junta and Mr Frere 

had 
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^a(^ produced the desired ofFoct, and all murmurs at home and 
abroad were silenced, the army advanced with new alacrity, a- 
midsr the acclamations of the multirud# in London, and- of the 
faithful representaMves in the cabinet. The despatches to Sir 
John Moore now changed the guarded language of mere suffer¬ 
ance, or ordinary official approbation, .* for expressions ‘ of the 
highest satisfaction, * and confident predictions of the ‘ be^t ef¬ 
fects from so seasnuahle and vigorous a dsmonstration. * f It was 
evidently not without ample grounds tlvit the British envoy had 
sppkcn in the nafne of his employers j and they indeed could net 
fail to applaud th« commander's submission to the minister and 
the Junta, who had originally "lirecteil that he should be guided 
by them ; 'and wlio even, while he w.is afterwards endeavouring- 
to escape from the diflicutties in whicli his compliance had in¬ 
volved him, once more desired hini^cyffoilow ‘ their wishes and 
drterminatii>n. ’ % The history of this ‘ seasenahle and vigorous * 
operation is all that now remains of our task ; a-u! it does not rc- 
t]UMM' such minuterieb:i of detail as v.'as essential in the discusEion 
of the plan. 

The main body of the amy hrvj^g been Joined by General 
Hope's division, adv.-nca-cl roward.b Vaihulo'iid, where they would 
have General Baird in their rear. But tl’cy had not proceeded 
above a day’s march wlu.'n an intercepted despatcli was received, 
by which it appeared that Buonaparte was advancing towards J.is- 
bon, on the siipphsition (so natural to any military man) of Ge¬ 
neral Moore having retreated from Salamanca, and that Soult uois 
at Saldanna with a corps of about 18,000 men. The General in¬ 
stantly perceived aft opening, of which some advantage might be 
taken. He might possibly defeat Soult before he could be rein¬ 
forced ; he miglit draw the French armies once more»towards the 
north, and might thus turn to good account the mistake into which 
tfie first military genius of the age had fallen, from not having 
.divined the tactics of Mr Frere and the Junta. Instead of march¬ 
ing upon Valladolid, therefore, he speedily effected his junction 
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* House of Com. papers, p. 77, 81, 82. 
f Ib. p. 88. , 

X Ib. p. 92. Lord Castlergagh’s despatch, Jan. 11. This most 
incredible instruction was sent to General Moor#, when it was known 
that he was in full retreat; his last despatch having been dated from 
Astorga, Dec. 81. After all'the experience which our ministry had 
then had of Spanish councils, they did not scruple to order that the 
British army should follow the ‘ wisli^ of the Spanish government, 
communicated through Mr Frere; ’ and that the Genenal should only- 
use his own difccretion, in case * no distinct communication Inid bean 
ivcdvcd. * 
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\trith Sir D. Baird by a movement to the leftand directing Ro- 
mana, with the shattered remains of his force, to support him, he 
advanced by rapitl marche^to the Carrion. The advanced posts 
of the two armies had met j the usual superiority of British valour 
and strength had been displayed in a brilliant affair of cavalry > 
the main body of the troops was under orders to attack, when 
authentic intelligence was received from a variety of quarters, 
that Buonaparte had suddenly suspended his operations in the 
south, and ordered the .army at Talavera to move forward to 
Salamanca ; that he was himself marching from Madrid with his 
accustomed rapidity to throve liimself into the roar of the British; 
and that strong reinforcements hul*’arrived to Soult, w'ose posi¬ 
tion was so advantageous, as to ijivc him the option of either fight¬ 
ing or drawing us on by a retreat, while he pushed a detachment * 
upon our flank. "I'hcre was now not a moment to lose ; a retreat . 
was instantljt resolved upon, and executed with that consummate 
skill and courage by which alone the army could have been saved 
from the numerous bodiea that threatened to envelop it. 

Tlie General’s plan was, if possible, to defend Galiicia, as well 
as to extricate his army from the hazard in which it was neces¬ 
sarily placed, by t’ne diversion it had just succeeded in making. 
But this was found to beoitterly impracticable, from the superio¬ 
rity of the enemy, the want of provwions, and the ease with 
which their positions might be turned. Nevertheless, it is for 
this reason, and because great losses inevitably happened in so 
rapid a movement as the army was compelled to make, amongst 
mountains covered snow, in the depth of winter, ill supplied 
from home 5 opposed, not assisted, by the* people whom they 
came to succour; almost mutinous from the hardships they 
encountered ; and their mistaken, thougli honourable indigna¬ 
tion, at having lost the opportunity of fighting. It is upon this 
ground tlut so many insidious aiiacks have been made upon tne 
memory of their commander; and that men have been found 
(not certainljr soldiers), wUo have dared to represent him as Hy¬ 
ing from the ene‘my, without stopping to count his numbers, or 
try his strength. It is fit, t.herefore, that we should briefly stale 
what force was following him, and what means he had of nuking 
a ^tand against it. 

The co|pa of Soult, originally 000 strong, had been consi¬ 
derably reinforced,--and was of itself superior in numbers to the 
British army. Junot luiii advanced on the right flank to B.dencia. 
Buonaparte had left Madrid ^vith 40,000 men, and his advanced 

f uard passed through Tordesillas on the same day that General 
loore began his retreat from Sahagun, both marching upon Be- 
fievente^ wliich was distant from the English about forty, and 

from 
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frosu the French about seventy miles. * The French troops at 
Talavera had likewise begun to move northward, ami a corps had 
been halted on its route to Saragossa. But the divisidns under Soult 
and Buonaparte alone, amounted, accofding to everyauth«nic state¬ 
ment, to 7(.),00() men. f Sir J. Moore had about 27,000 British j 
and therft were 7,000 Spmiiards under Romana, who acknowledg¬ 
ed that ‘ his army was in effect no army. * ^ SoulFs corps pushed 
on to Leon, which, after the usual promises of resistance, t pened 
its gates to him at his first appearance. Buonaparte’s cavalry, and 
part of his artillery, actually came up jKuth the rear of the Bri¬ 
tish at Benevefitf', and were repulsed by the skill and gallantry of 
Lord Paget. But the main body was following with increasing 
activity; and having failed in his plan of reaching BeneVente be¬ 
fore us, Buonaparte was confident that Soult would arrive at As- 
rorga, and cut clF our retrea*’. Happily he was foiled in this at¬ 
tempt also, by the able dlspositioij,s iff Sir John Moore, who, al- 
tlu>ugli he found Romana’s army in that town contrary to his ex¬ 
press directions, succeeded in drawdng oflT his wdrole forces from it, 
before the enemy could come up with him. It cannot be denied, 
therefore, that the General was under the necessity of retreating 
at least to Astorga ; because, had^hc attenmted to stand before 
he reached that point, he must have been surrounded by Buona¬ 
parte, or by Soult, according as he chose the direct or the Bene- 
vente road, admitting that he had such a choice. Had he at¬ 
tempted to resist Soult on the former route, Buonaparte would 
have reached Astorga before him ;—had he made head against 
Buonaparte on the latter road, Soult would have reached Astorga 
before him. 

The nc\t qnesfion then is,' ought he to have given battle at As¬ 
torga } He was so olosely followed that he had no time to prepare 
his position jjfor the enemy’s advanced guard had well nigh overtak- 
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General Clinton has clearly proved the necessity of marching 
r<'und by Benevrnte from the floods of the Fsla. Tlie direct road 
To Astorga was only three days march, w'hich^vould have given the 
iirmy a corAld^a able start of the enemy. Observations^ p. 14-. 

f Ml Moore (from his brother’s papers) gives this number, p. 184-. 
The General, in his despatch from Beneveiite, says, * they cannot be 
less than .'50,000, ’ House of Commons Papers^ p. 163.; but be after¬ 
wards found them more Numerous, Dr Neale (an unquestionable 
authority on this point) says, that Soult had 20,000 before he was 
reinforced, and that there, are 120,000*on that side of Spain, p. 252 
—264*. And Mr Ormsby, from the statements of the prisoners, 
gives 50,000 as the main bodi/t in '^hich was included Davoust at As- 
tofga, besides Jiniot’s corps of 15,000. vol. 11. p. 131. 

I Sec die deplorable account «f it in Colooel Symes’s Letter, 
Moore, p. 17J. 128. 
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en him at Beneyenle, and marched into Astorga tlie day after he left 
it. Moreover, the country in the neighbourhood was eaten up by 
Romana’s army, which coyld not subsist itself there for two days 
longer; and the enemy’s superiority in cavalry cut them off from 
any more distant supplies. But, independent of jhese important 
difficulties, his position at Astorga cotikl luve been turned with 
the greatest case. There is a road from La Baneza to Vigo by 
OreJite, which was taken by General Crawfurd with 3000 men, 
for * puroose of easing the rcireat, and preventing any corps 
from gett' g ihe snarl of ns at Vigo, and the intermediate posi¬ 
tions. No one can dcubl, tli^n, that the en^my might have 
marched a detachment by tliis routes cidier to Vigo, or as far as 
Orense, from whence a road leads to St Jago and Corunna, fit 
for the passage of any force. Nor was this the only means of 
turning the positiorf at Ashsrga ; the great road from Madrid to 
St J.igo runs through Orense and Benevente ; so that Buonaparte 
might have turned off at the laiter place from his pursuit of the 
General, and marched any proportion of his army to St Jago. 
From Benevente to Corunna by this road, he would only have had 
a march of twenty-three English miles further than the road 
which the British army took. * Therefore, it is clear, that had 
the latter stopped at Astorga, and there completely defeated Soult, 
they would have found Buonaparte safely^arrived at Corunna, and 
would have had to defeat him also before they could embark. 
But as Soiilt very certainly would in this case haye refused battle, 
it is manifest, tliat, by halting at Astorga, the British army would 

have 


* See Laborde’s View of Spain, vol. II.. p. 427- 438. 447* 448. 
and 450, and.thc itineraries tlicre referred to. General Clinton as¬ 
serts, that ‘ he knows the possibility of gorps of the* enemy march¬ 
ing by roads on their right and left was repeatedly and strongly 
urged to Sir John Moore at Astorga. ’— Remarks., p. 22. Sir Jolin 
Moore himself states this as consistent with his own knowledge.— 
Despatch of Sfith December, House of Commons Papers, p. 164. 
Mr Moore gives (p. 2l)2.) an extract of a report to tVejGeneral from 
an engineer officer of great merit, whom he had sent by the Orense road 
to reconnoitre; it is dated Jan. 1. Pvebhi de Senahyia. It complains of 
tile want of artillery there,—a proof that he conceived the French 
artillery could reach the town; mentioes a corps of 700 Spaniards 
as passing through to join Romana ; and alludes to the neighbour¬ 
ing passes as capable of being forced. .But what are all these au» 
thorlties,—Laborde, the first topographical work on Spain,—Generals 
CHnton and Moore, and the engineers in their confidence,—when put 
into the scale against the anonymous pamphleteers, and those faith¬ 
ful reporters of the murmurs among the troops, Drs Ormshy and 
K«al«? 
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have been aurrojunejed and taken, even although they could have 
subsisted themselves on the supplies of the exhausted country 
during the halt, or upon the carcases of their horses, according 
to the prescription of that ilistiiiguishcd officer Dr Adam Neale. 
The doctrine bjF stopping to fight, for the purpose of being sur¬ 
rounded fnd destroyed, was not taught in the school where Ge¬ 
neral Moore learnt the art of war; ngr would he, in all probabi¬ 
lity, have been extolled and rewarded, as others have since been, 
had he exemplified it at Astorga. He pursued his retreat, and 
(ieferred the moment of resistance, unnl he should reach a posi¬ 
tion not liable to be turned. 

Buonaparte now formed his juncflion at Aflorga with the army 
of Souk; and finding that he could no longer hope to cut offi the 
retreat of his (kllful adverfaty, refolved to ftop there, and detach 
fuch a force after him as fhouid bring^im to engagement before 
he embarked. General Moore coutd not venture to halt until he 
arrived at Lugo ; and even there his flay was much" limited. Be- 
fide the roads already mentioned, by which Buon.*parte might now, 
with increafed facility, detach part of the troops whom he kept 
with him, there was another which led from Combarros to Pont- 
ferrada, turning all thepofitions between Allorga and Viilafrancai 
and a continuation of the fame route led towards Orenfe, turning 
Villafranca, and Lugo ijfelf. Of this there could be no doubt; 
for the two flank brigades of the Engliffi army took the route in 
queftion. The»poffibility of remaining long at Lngo was kill fur¬ 
ther limited by want of provifions,—the utmoO; efi'orts of the com- 
milTariat having proved inadequate to procure above two days fub- 
fiftence. Even the famous refotircc of Dr Neale here failed ; for 
fuch horfes as were npt indifpenfably neceffiiry had been long ago 
abandoned ; and the remainder were, from the unhappy ignorance 
of his profelTton, which jSir John Moore probably owed to his 
•want of a medical education, fuppofed to be more profitably em¬ 
ployed in tranfporting ftores and guns to cover the embarkaiion, 
than in regaling the men at Lugo,—until Beffi^res, with his live ca¬ 
valry, fliould get between them and their (hips, Avhile Soult cut 
them off innlft midfl: of their Calmuk revels. It v/as thus that 
the General, after offering battle to the enemy in v An during a halt 
of two days, found himfelf compolled to f.dl back from Lugo alfo. 
The bulletins of the enemy bear honourable teftimony to thc’fkilful 
difpofitions of bis whole ffiarcb, and efpccially to thofe which he 
made in occupying tins pofition. Corunna was preferred to Vigo, 
on account both of the roads and iiys diflance. No poflibiliiy of 
flopping before he reached the coaft was now afforded him, a« 
there were roads from Logo to Cferunna, both on the right and 
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l^ft, a little more circuitous, but quite pTa<f^icable *, * and he reach¬ 
ed that port in fiifcty, after a retreat of unexampled difficqlty and 
dangers,’cotulu(Slcd through an exhaulled and unfriendly country^ 
by marches unparalleled for rapidity, with an haraflt’d and muti¬ 
nous army, and in the face of an enemy almoft thfee tiines its fu- 
perior in numbers. • 

The battle wdiiirh he fou^flit at the end of this mcrnorable re¬ 
treat, and which clofcd the fulTerings of his followers,, and his own 
career of glory, will live for ever in the rccolleiflion of his grate¬ 
ful country. But it is not this bft feene of his triumph alone that 
will claim the Jailing I egards of England. She will proudly re- 
rrtember, tlsat his judgment and fkill were only furpafled by hjs 
uncon>n»er;kble v-ihiur *, f|ie will fondly dw'ell upon that inatchlcfs 
loif-dL'nial v/hlcii fubj -£l(-d all his interefts to her weal, as it de¬ 
voted all his facuhi.'S to tier’^Ve-vice ; llie will hold him up to her 
rnofL fanious waTtii'i''. in after times, when the envious • clamours 
of the hour an liullied, wjul rhe minion;: of prefent power are for¬ 
gotten, as a bright example of that entire ftirbeaiance,—that ut¬ 
ter extinction of every fcifilh feeling,—that higlt and manly facri- 
iicc even of the I'-igln il a-vj mj'nlieli of piflions,—that fevere mor¬ 
tification cf ambition iii’elf, which fhc has a paramount riglit to 
require from him to wliom flie yields the guidance of her armies j 
and, while file records tint the licro of Corunna fought no vaiu 
battles,—-courted no vulgar ap| laufe in ralh and ftnfcleft> march.es, 

loil no trep'''ies, no c.pllves,—abandoned no fiefpitalb to the 
enemy, and yielded no poll of cLu.g'-‘V to feeble allies,—Ihe will 
pronounce the n.one of !Moore, to biqju tlsofe unhallowed laurels 
which art won by the waitv-d blood of her children, and the tar- 
jii']'. jd h.onour of her arms. ' 

I^lclancholy«?,s if. the pl ’hire v.durh we have jufl been view'ing, 
of all the varivtic.s of imp'diry (V'.vvdefh into the Hurt fpace of 
three mtktiths, it is ij-.vcrii.elers »ich in iifetai lelTotis, if tiic peo¬ 
ple of this country arc ftill HiTpofed to Ic.trn, and to Lve the flate, 
before their rulers have con.‘uinni.ned ii:; drllrudion. Wc do not 
now allude to the inforin:ulon refpc6lin.;j Sp.iin, which the hiitoty 

of 


* The road from Lugo to Corunna, by St Jago, is about Eng- 
li-.h miles further than the direct roac^: that it is perfectly pass¬ 
able, is certain from i''S having been taken by part t)f Sir David 
Baird's army in the advance. The road by Mondonedo is not so 
good ; but, that it is practicable as far as Mondonedo, we are enti- 
titled to affirm,—at least if we mhy venture to credit that officer up¬ 
on such a question, where he is opposed by such authorities as tijus 

two Doctors and the anonymous pamphleteer_See Despatch, 22d 

^oi’cmbtr, House of Commons Papcii, p. 145. 
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oi the campaign affords, or the concluHons to which every page 
of it drives us, touching the policy that remains to be purfued in 
that unfortunate country. We do not even flop to enumerate the 
new and convincing illuilratiuns which*it affords of thofo doctrines 
fo often ntaintained by us upon the general conduct of the war. 
But wc d(fllire any man of common luidcritaiuiing, however warp¬ 
ed it may be by party prcjiulires, to contemplate the grofs mifmt • 
nagcmrnt of the affairs of this nation \vhich the foregoing narra¬ 
tive difplavs. We entreat him to confider, that, untaught by the 
events of the ^fortuguefe campaign,—fully aware that the whole 
force of Spain lyid never ventured to didurb the remains of the 
French army behind the Ebro, knowing that this army was receiv¬ 
ing immenfe reinforcements, while the Spaniards were languilh- 
ing uinlcr a feeble, perverfc, and unpopular g jvemment, our ru¬ 
lers fciit a Britifli army into c e hcart^of the, Fcnlnfuia, without 
any one earthly objc^l, except to ■tarch fo rn.iny leagues towirds 
certain de^nidlion, and to furnilh a few empty bowts about mitti- 
Iteri.d luHlvity and vigour. We requeft him to that tiiis ‘ 

cafe is made out againil them by the documents which they have 
themfelvcs laid bt fore Parliament', and that, in no one inllance, 
have they or their advocates attempted to jufliify their conduct— 
confining their defence entirely to a crlticifm of the mcufures pur- 
I'ucd by oificers of their own chufing, and an affertion, (how 
gronnd'icfs we have already fhown), that fomewhat of the iofs was 
owing to thofejineafures. We implore him to bear in mind, that 
while a finall but gallant force was thus miferably facrificed, in an 
cnterpvizc of which no one has ever yet divined the object, thefc 
mailers in the ar^of mifgovernment had at their difpofal an army 
above three times more numerous, which, if marched in due fea- 
fon, and to proper plaints, might have refeued Spain, and which, 
at wh.itevrr time, and in whatever place it mlght»have taken the 
fielil, wouhl at Icait have been fecure from difeomuture and flight. 
Vv'^ith thefe lameiit.tble and admitted truths before his eyes, ve 
challenge any man to tell us that he can fancy a podibility of fucli 
blunders being prevented for the future, except |»y the excinpla-. 
ry punifhm*n#of thofe who have in f.icl pleaded guilty to the 
charge. 

'riic Parliament of England, however, judged o;hcrwifc. The 
fubjecl was brought before tliem by the Earl Grey, with aji abili¬ 
ty which they alone can ftflly appreciate who have gone through all 
its complicated details, and with a dc|jrce hf temper which, while 
it fuittd well with the dignity of the occafion, was admirably cal¬ 
culated to win the favour of the Senate in that day of plebci/^n vio¬ 
lence. But the ‘ mute eloquenc# of numbers * prevailed ; and it 
viyas decided, that wliatev;;r might liave been their paft couduct, 
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and whatever the aftn'’.! ftate of the empire, the projeiflors of the 
Kte campaign dc^^.rve^l the confidence of the cfmntry, and ihoufd 
ilill he cntTufted wjr.'i the man.u’ement of its aflaivs. A new vi¬ 
gour was* thus com.niinicAtftl t)ieir operations; and the rcfult 
ha-, in as iav as wmf poirmle, furpailed their former achievements. 
As if to convince even the Pariiament, which acquitted** them iu 
fpite of their conft fhon,—as if to mock that iliuflrious body for 
their implicit confidence,—is if to let them feel the real force ot 
the vote v%hlciv h id been pafLd, and to dcmonitratc how fpeeddy 
a parliamentary proceedcan carry ruin into every branch of 
public aftairs another corjis^ as infufficient as Sir John Moore's 
to cope with ilic rr.nch force, was frnt into the heart of Spain, 
when .hit country was overrun with victorious armies,—when 
the distractions and weakiiess of its government had increased,— 
■when the most fanatical of our prophets foreboded the extinction 
of popular enthusiasna, and tho*n itive troops had given new proofs 
of their utter ‘inability to stand before the legions o'l France. 
This gallant body of men, after being weakened, as before, by 
detachments acd skirmishes in Portugal,—after being delayed, as 
liefore, for want of money and supplies, entered Spain, as before, 
immediately after thrfc armies ef Spaniards had been totally defeat¬ 
ed by the enemy, and moved towards the centre of the Peninsula, 
exactly as before, without one earthly object in view, but to take a 
look at the country, and get near the French. 

The parallel indeed ends here *, for it was only .m jdunnin^ 
that the campaign of the North was copied. Thclh itish General was 
attacked in front by a supericr force. A rare mistake of the French 
general, and the extrem*' gallantry of English soldiers saved him 
iTom destruction, and even enabled him to repulse the enemy ; bu: 
a large army, the very same that he had somewhat whiir sically 
l)oasted of having deslr<\ijrd a few weeks before, canvo down upon 
Iris rear; and he was compelled to fall back upon Portugal with the 
utmost rapidity. Too happy to cfcapc rvlth any troops at all, he left 
Jiis sick and wounded to the vanquisiied Frcncii. Scarcelv hoping to 
carry off the victorious Er<glisli. he loft the ‘ invincible Spaniards ' 
to get one more beating ; ami war. in this l)ligl>t drifen out of the 
country whicli he came to save, by one army which he had com¬ 
pletely beaten, and another which he had entirely destroyed ! 
Our ' ttlers, reflecting on the vote of last session, immediately con¬ 
ferred the highci t honours upon this great commander; and, by 
n rrfii’.cn'.ent of mock-’fy, elevated Jiim to a distinguished place 
nmoog'.hose pe- r; i'o h.'d passed it. - Ilir. brother, about the 
tl.ne, invi;-;,: b oi. I 'l.t to licwmcdcl the Spanish govern¬ 
ment, and to complete the conq.'jcr.t of the French in that quar- 
Jci'j signalized his arriv.a! by the exhibition of a .splendid triumph 

over 
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over that people. Ho stepr on sliore upon a flag, representing % 
captured standard,—typical, it is to he presumed, of his near rela¬ 
tionship to a person v/Ik) was then driving the enemy before him 
in all iliiections, and emblematical, \io doubt, of his ‘own fixed 
resolution of putting a speedy end to Buonaparte. * 

The folly of our government now only admitted of one increase. 
After the sanction which a confiding parliament had given to their 
former measures, it was fit that tney should repeat their opera¬ 
tions at all events 1n .Spain. But it was desirable, also, that they 
should presci^t the san e design upon enlarged scale elsewhere, 
’both for ti'.o pjurposc cf showing that their forte was not confine 
ccl to Spanish campaigns, to exhibit a specimen of the art, 
whf'ic the merit was cnti i lv their own, and could not be di- 
vidrd with their aili.’S. It was further proper, that after the 
appvobaticn c\prrssetl by ^^arliair.^it, of jhc system of fritter¬ 
ing down our inimcns'? rcsovit:cs, and attempting many un- 
att iin,'b*e thingr. ar on* e, flit whole pow'cr of i^’gland fliould be 
dr.’.'vn lojib and ep,pl ;ytd .-t once in three diflinft and fimulta-i 
ncou& tsiiute-'. To dci. onlirate, therefore, that, if the new' Spa- 
niih e.irrj ..ign v/ar. un.hrtr-ktn with inadequate forces, it was not 
owing t'j the want of a fuiHcient afmy,—thqy fent, at the fame mo- 
ivcr.i, ail expedition of a few thoufand men againil the body of 
the French power in Italy; and dcfpatched another armament to 
invade Fiance in the Krlherlands;—thus contriving, with that fu- 
perlor talent»»hich is ever aiming at combined operations, that 
comprehenfion ot mind which makes all its movements mutually de¬ 
pendent, and forms of the wdiole Hoc of its operations one vaft 
and foHd plan j—contriving, in a word, with that laft reach of ge¬ 
nius, which they had caught from their enemy, to make Sir J. Stu¬ 
art’s failure fupport^ir A..Wclleflcy’s, and to combine both thofe 
paoveraeuts*\vith the failure of Lord Chatham, td cover and give 
lefFeff to the whole. 

The divcrfion at Procitia and ifehia is now finiflied ; but tro¬ 
phies ftill remain from the other p.uts c.f the plan. We re¬ 
tain an unhealthy marfli in EUremadiir i, awd Jfeep a peftilential 
ifland in IJoIland, bccaufc the whole of the Weil Indies do not 
furnlfli a fulhcicnt number of uhltfs fpots, wliere our army may’ 
be divided, and our Lofpitals filled. There wanted but one cir- 

esm fiance 


* This transaction, in which the dignlt]f of the British nation was 
ipo shamefully outraged, .by the persdns sent to represent and sup¬ 
port it, and in which we were h-iiii up to the htm^hlrr cf the whole 
world, has been repeatedly statej, and never disputed by the parties 
or tlifir friends. We have also received it upon authority which en¬ 
ables us, however painful it may bfi, to pledge ourselves to its 
truth. 
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cumftance to wake the hiftory of thefe events CDrjipIctc ; and that 
too has been added by the combined force of genius and fortune^ 
'J’he bnlancsp, of force between (Auftyia an<l France was, for the firft 
time fince iRoo, almnll equal; and half the difpofeable refources of 
England wouM, if fcaf n-ibly and judicioufly dire£led> not, indeed, 
in the Ijeauiiful Bay of Naples, or .igaind the iron wall of the Ne- 
thtvL'iids, but in the Gulph qf Trielte, have fufiiced to turn it in 
favour of our ancient ally, and of European independence. 

The ParliamtMit of England is about to assemble once more; 
and the authors of our calamities cannot ]>rovcnt their conduct 
from being at least brought before that illustrious tribunal. Hi¬ 
therto they have lu-t made any defence ; nor have they even hint- 

• cd that they had any to make. 'J’licy have admitted all their fail¬ 
ures to be comph te aii;! fatal; they have confessed, that the op¬ 
portunities which they have lost will in all likelihoo*! never return. 
After a few \viet,che(l .ntempts to di\idc tiie blame among them¬ 
selves, in aliares did* rent from those in \e!iich the country is dis- 
posed to appoulon ir, they have been compelled to allow that a- 
mong i^iems'.ives it inust all be divided, and upon them alone must 
the lespon&ihillty res*. 'They liive not «lared to dciir, tint the 
prospects of the Coiiti.ie.it are tiecome more diouval tl'an ever; 
that it!', confidejire in Er.gl.md is gone; that tlm map of Europe, 
fiom Mosiow to P.mIs, and from I/ajilaiid o;Cdabria, cdHrs to 
the eye only a collet lion tif states, aggrandi/ed by her hi'stility, 
nr ruined by tl;e perilous bounty of her alliance. Abrtittd and at 
Lome—which \v^y soever the eye can turn, our rulers have amply 
adnn-.tccl, that our tillairs are only npt desperafe, and have them- 
seives come forwatil to dec live, that the empire is reduced to a 
slate of flidiciiliy, from wddeh there c.in he at Icnsi- no precedent 
of its ever h.nin;: csc ip* d in former limes.—Atid after all these 
ronf.’;.->ior*'^, (li'di o; Iv excuse, the only attempt they make to re- 
g.dn tile cotihdv’ice of tKo net pie, is io tell us, ‘ t/tat fhr King 
)ius rcipmljtjhjyuns.' 'J'hey have ruined our allies; they have 
f.iiled in evmy plan ; they have brouglit us through slaughter and 
ciisg* :.te, loaded with'ignominy, and weighed clown with almost 

• intolerable iHUthe.as— to the very brink of t^estructioit;—* hut the 
Eiit’.g is ycTv old, ’ and ‘ he has reigned above half a century. * 

It now remains to be sefut, v.hciher that Parliament, which 
stancks in no need of Tefoimatlon—which is a fair represcMita- 
iive c>f the people of England—whivu ‘.pc.-.ks the sentiments 
of the coun.rv—will be satlshed with tins set- ofl'; and once 


more acquit tlie ministers of all blame for t? eir recent mi.s- 
J.nmagement, Holding, in common with the parliament itself, 
■tlie docirlno of it.s pinity and *'of its sufTicicncy to fave thp 
aWlc* we cannet auticip.;tfi such a decitioa. But if, unhappily. 
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we should find ourselves mistaken ; if, again, every measure and 
every minister be covered over with its approbation, then we will 
vorturc to predict, not that the gpveirnment is acquitted, bur that 
the Parliament stands condemned; and we shall most unwillingly 
be compelled'to appear in the foremost rank of those who must 
acknowledge that they are convinc;^d and converted.—For it is 
needless to disguise the matter. A»refusal to punish tlie authors 
of our misfortunes can only mean one of two things—either that 
there has been no blame incurred—or.that it is inexpedient to dc- 
•clare it, becatise such a resolution would drive the guilty persons 
from the govefnmeiit. In the one case, the Parliament Will show 
that it is not the representative of the country; in the other, v/e sl^all 
have a conclusive proof that tlic ministers of the crown are irre¬ 
movable. The responsibility of our rul< rs, tlnit fairest feature in 
the theory of the Constitution, will* be no'longor cver> a name, 
wherewithal to roun l parli.imentary periods ; and people will 
llienccforward recognize, in the great council of liie nation, not 
the guardian of tlieir interests, and the champion of their rights, 
but a well contrived instrument of taxation. 

The confequcnccs of fuch a j^eedion, ihercfore, will be pro¬ 
ductive of incalculable mTch'cf; it will coiTiplete the alienation of 
the country from the government, and fimme away tlie boldell: 
defenders of the prcfwit fyflem. In the mean time, the prcllure 
of the war, and of the public burthens, will rapidly increafe. Tiie 
feene of holtilitles will approach to our own fliores ; and the 
taxes, whicli, like the war, have as yet only been felt at a dif- 
tance, will at length come home to every man. * This truth will 
then break upoif the minds of all, even of the moll confiding and 
inconfiJerate,—the tiruth witli which we opened the prof nt difeuf- 
fion—that tjaere Is an intimate and necclTcry connexion betyvecn 
the foreign policy of liie ftate, and the happiness of each indi- 
. yidual within its boundaries ; that every ni;m who pays taxes— 
every man who values the fecurity of lils property, or his own fu¬ 
ture fiifcty from foreign dominion, i;i in'nicdlately aflcclcd by the 
piifmanagement of the war ; that not a plan falls^o the ground, not 
a bad app^itTtment of commander or ambinTador is made at Court,. 
UPt an opportunity of beating the ciKiny in councils, or in arms, 
is loll, without our being, a little fooner, or a little later, indivi¬ 
dually 


* We do not mean to .blame the additional rigour with which the 
taxes, especially that on property, dre now levied ; because it is un¬ 
doubtedly fair that defaulters sh-yild be made, as far as possible, to 
contribute ; and we only fear, the utmost ingenuity of the collectors 
will still be eluded by the mercantile classes, liut we simply state 
the fact, that the country scarcely knows the weight of those taxes. 
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dually n^nfible of it. What will then recnain for, the people to do, 
we need fcarqely point out. If they value their perfonal happinefs 
and national independence, tipsy will watch over their rulers with 
redoubled jealoufy^ and never reft fatisfied until their efforts fiiall 
have reftorcd the indifputable connexion between mifrule and re-i 
tribtttion. * 
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By Capmin Hewitson. 2 vol. 12mo. 10s. 

The Husband and the Lover; an Historical Moral Romance. 
S vol. 18s. 

The Irish Recluse. By Sarah Isdcll. 3 vol. 13s. 6d. 

Tales of other Realms, collected during a Tour through Europe. 
By a Traveller. 2 volj 12mo. 8s. 

The Italian Marauders, a Romance. By Anna Matilda. 4 vol. 
If. 

I’OUTICS. 

Strictures on the Apology set up by Mr Cobbett in his ** Weekly 
Foliriqal Register” of Saturday, June 17th, 1809. Is. 

The Rival Impostors; or Two Political Epistles to two Political 
Cheats. The first addressed to Colonel Wardle; the second to Wil- 
Kam Cobbett. 2s. 6d. 

An Impartial Examination of Sir Francis^urdetPs Plan of Par¬ 
liamentary Reform. 2s. 

^ Reflections on the Appointment of Dr Milner as die Political A- 
Rkrat of Ae Roman Catholic Clergy in Ireland. By the Rev. T. 
ffSlrington, D. D. Is. 6d. 

’ ^Outlines of a Political Survey of the English Attack on Pem- 
nvark) in 1807* Translated fiiom the Danish. 8vo. 8$. 
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Elements of Art; a Fqem on Painting, in. Six Cantos; with Ndtes i 
and a ^^ace: includihf^ Strictures Sn die State of the* Arts, Cri- < 
’deism," Patronage, and Public Taste. B 7 Mardn Archer Sh^' , 
R. A. -Bvo.,* ISs. 

The Fig-Leaf; a Satirical and Aidmonitory Poem : dedicated, 
without permission, tb the Fashionab^ World. Is. ^d. 

Edward the Second, a Tragedy; and other Poems. ByTheo-^: 
philus Mac. 3s- 6 d. , ' 

, The Sailor Boy; a Poem, in Four Cantos, illustrative of -thip Nst- 
vy of Great Bsitain. 5s. . , • 

Pursuits of Agriculture, af Satirical Poem^ With Ncrcte. Can^d 3* 
2s. 6 d. In one voluihe 8 vo. with Plates. 

The Pride of Birth; in Imitation of the Eighth Satire of Juvenal* 
By R. Methone, Esq. 4to. Is. 6 dm * 

Short Pieces in Verse. By Cleiffcus. 8 vo* 

The Eion and the Water-Wagtsul, a Mock-heroiS Pdeni, in Three . 
Cantos. Foolscap 8 vo. 5s. 

Sir Frantic the Reformer, or the Humours of the Crown and An¬ 
chor. 4s. 

Ronald ; a LOgmdary Tale; aiM other Pqenis. 4s. 6 d. 

Kennet and Kenneta, a legendary Tale. By the Rev. J. 8 . Whal- 
ley, D. D. 2 s. 6 d. 

Faction ; a Poem ; 'iMth Notes. 3s. 6 d. . 

The Jubilee ; a Poem. By William Jordan Esq. 2s. 

Imitations and Translations from the^ Antient and Modern Clas^ 
sics ; together with Original Poems, never before published. Col¬ 
lected by J. C. Hobhouse, B. A. lOSi 6 d. 

Iberia’s Crisis f a Fragment of an Epic Poerh, in Three Parts; 
written in Spain; developing the Cause, Progress and Evehts of 
Spain’s Crisis. Royal 8 vo. 5s. 

Gilbert; Sn Amdtory«Poem, in Eight Cantos. By James Tem- 
• j>leman. 2s. 6 d.; 4i!D, 12s. 

Fables and Satires; with a Preface on the Esopean Fable. By / 
Sir Brocke Boothby, Bart; in Two Volumes, post 8 vo. 15$. in 
boards. ' • • 

Poems, hys^ii* John Carr, with Portrait, 8 vo. 10s. 6 d. 

THEOI.OGY. 

Extracts from die Religious Works of Mons. Frangois Salignae 
de la Mothe Fenelon, from French. By Miss Marshall. 10s. 6 d. 

Five Essays on the Proef of Man’s Future Existence. TO which 
is prefixed. Seventeen Sermons. By Pi Hohghton. Svo. '?s* 

Gerhard’s Divine Meditations. 6 s.* 

I Six Sermons on the most Important Points of Christianity. By 
*^6 Rev. A. Treston, A. M. 12 % 6 d. 

Discourses, Moral and Religious, preached on board his Majesty’s 
Ship Tremendous, in 1802, 3, and 4. By the Rev. Robert Baynes. 
Svo. 12s. 

„■ Letters on Godly and Religious Subjects. By Onesimus. 2 voL* 
l2mo. 9s. 
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A Collection of Hymns for Public Worship. ' By the Rev. 'Uf 
WilliHins and the Rev. Mr Boden. 4s. boand. 

A Vie^v t>f the Origin, Progress, and 13>ivwrsity, of Headien Wrar- 
^tp. By T. Thomas. 6 s. 

■. Remarks on various Texts of Scripture. By Edward -^ophanv 
8 vo. 10s. . ^ ' 

A Sermon, preached at the Consecration of Christ's Church, la 
l^jCedwood, Stafibrdshire, August 15, 180i^ by the Rev. Thomw 
^Gisborne, M. A. Is. , 

a Sermon preached at the Holy Trinity Church, Hull, ^ 
on 7'uesday, July 25, 180.9, at the Primary Visitation of the Arcb« 
H&lmp of Yorfe. By the Rev. J. H. Bfomley. 2s. 6 d. 

A Sermon preaclied at Scaiborough, at the Primary Visitation of 
the Archbishop of York, July 28, 1809. By die Rev. F. Wrang- 
ham. 4to. f?s. 6 d. ^ i 

A Sketch of the Ecclesiastical Bistablishmcnt, in a Sermon preach- 
, ed in tlie Parrsh Church of Great Yarmouth, at the Visitktion of 
Arclideacon Yonge. By the Rev. Henry Bathurst. 2 s. 

Sermons and Extracts, by tlje Rev. Edmund Outram, I>. H. 
Public Orator of the (Tniversity of Cambridge. 8 vo. 8 s. 6 d. 

A Sermon, prcache4, at Truref, at the Primary Visitation of the 
Bisliop of Exeter. Is. fid. 

The Ordination Service of the Rev. Jacob Snelgar of High Wy¬ 
combe, Buckinghamshire; the Introductory‘Discourse by the Rev. 
A. Douglas of Reading, Berks ; die Charge by the Rev. J. Banis¬ 
ter of Warehum, Dorset; the Sermon by the Rev. f, Clayton, Jon., 
of London. 

TOPOftRAPHV. 

, A Topographical, Historical, and Descriptive Account of Lon-' 
don, Westminster, Sputliwark, and the County of Middlesex. By 
E. W. Brayl(‘y.. No. II. 2s. 6 d, 

A De.scriptivB and Picture.sque Acconntc,of the Islands of Wal- 
cheren, Bevcland, Schovven, and Cadsand. 2s. 6 d. 

VOYAOKS AND TRAVELS. 

The Voyage of Nearchiis and the Pcriplus of the Erythrean Sea. 
Tran.'dated from tlie Greek. By William Vincent, D. D. Dean of 
Wdimin-stfr. Vol. HI. 12s. . f . 

The Travels of Captains I.ewis and Clarke, by Order of the Go¬ 
vernment of the Ibiiifd States, performed in die Years 1804, .5, dnd 
^ 6 , by xfay of the hlissouri and Columbia Rivers, to the Pacific 0<* 
^.cean. -By Morryweather Lewis. Svo. gs. > 

* A View of Spain, comprising a Descriptive Itinerary of each Pro¬ 
vince, and ii General Statistical Account of the Country. By Alex- 
jimder dc la Eorde. Translated lrv)m tlie French. 5 vol. 8 vo., with 
.an Atlas. S/. l.^'s. Cd t 

Contemporary Voyages and Travels, Vol. IX. Svo. 15s. 
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{We have hitherto adhered, with exemplary ftriftoers, to our rule, ^ 
of never troubling our readers with the controverfies tve arle 
fometUnes^ obliged to maintain with correfpondents. For the 
apparent deviation from this rule, which may be inferred from 
the publication of, the fdlowing letter, we truH^j^at the Itare- 
ment contained il) its two hrH paragraphs will be received as a 
fulHcient apology.^ 


TO OLINTHUS GREGORY, ESO,, A. M., &C. 


EIR, 


If your Letter to the Editor the E linburgh Review, inferted 
in the Monthly Magazine for Augult lal^ had related merely to ' 
matters of opiiijon, neither the editor, nor the author of riie ar- 
tieje to which that letter refers, would have thought It neceflary 
to enter into,any arguknent on the fu!)je£fc. An opinion on the 
merit or deftierit of any, work, when it is once laid before the 
Public, muft Hand or fall by itfelf. Though the judgment which 
we paffed on the confufed and illil>^al effafion which you have 
been pleafed tc^call ‘ An Account of the Steam Engine, ’ might ap¬ 
pear to you to be ill-founded, we Hiould not, on that acouur, have 
felt ourfelyes called on to defend it, but would willingly have left ^ 
the Public to decide. •The motives by which you profefs to have , 

• been a£luated, when you inferted the above accoutit, viz. that you 
might provpke discussion, and that you might do a service to 
unfortunate rhan, are no doubt ycry laudable in themselves, but 
do not seem to have been very happily diracted. To insert, with- * 
4 )ut warmng, in a didactic work, what is absurd or erroneous, ■ 
•^he sake of having it contradicted, does not seem the best w.iy of 
promoting useful argumentation; and the wretchedness of an au¬ 
thor must be great indged, if it is not aggravated by th*e publica- 
Qtion of such a work as you have allowed your friend to bring - 
forward. ^ , 

The public, howevpr, has .sufficient data forjudging between , 
us in this matter.^ In that al^ut which we are now principally f 
concerned, your , charges against the good faith and veracity of ' 

' author of the Review of the Steam Engine, the public .has f 
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; And we shall thferefow ky before lnHl 
, is take arf^ iiftereitlfil a foil and 

ripeH Stiiljcneiit of the evldaricc on <«»*“ 

v&i^';-;' •••■•■ ' ■>'- ~ ■■ ;-’ _ ;' 

u ttofe to which you refer in the Edinbui^K ReVie#,«>w i^is, 

looi^ihg over the ardches in Mf '^regbry'^ two volumes, we 
;3vfe hot observed t^t there is any very scrupulous correctness 
referring to his sources of SnforniatiOh. For example, the 
l^^ ^jjibstract of Coulomb’s experiments, anrf fhe section *on horizon- 
i • ‘‘ly wind-mifts, are taken, with little variafich, anb no acfcnow- 

* .y'Jedcfemenii'^rom Dr Bre'wsfePs edition of Fetgftsor/s Mccha- 
,^hic!'. ThetWme is true of the “article ort the teeth of wheels, 
f ami'}}.rt of the description Of the thrashing machine,* See. 
■jl^inbargh Review, January li>07, p. 327. 

On this you remark-^--* Heie^ ^ir, in a short note of ten lines, 
^ 51 are four positive assertions, each of which is posilivefy false. 

In contradiction to them i affirm, first, that my account of Cou- 
^ lomVs experiments was printed before Dr Brewster’s edition of 
y Ferguson’s Select Lectures was published, and'that ho two d'e- 
scriptious of the same experiments can possibljr be more unlike j 
^ Dr Brewster’s being 4 concise summary, corttpfised in five'pages 
^ of a large print, while mine is a detailed afcbount, occupying 
,* nineteen pages,' printed with a small type. ' In opposition to 

* the reviewer’4 further charges, of my having' ta^l^n from Dr 
"Ifirewstcr with no acknowledgment, I have to state as birfow. 

The' piece in my first edition, extracted from Brewster, ton 
'• Horizontal Windmills, begins thus — " IVIr Brewster makes 
also the following remarks, on the cbmparative ‘pohmr 'tof Ho- 
" rizohtal and Vertical Windmills ;** 'ana ends with' an'iexpress 

* refeVchee to BsewsteVs Ferguson, Vol.’ II.' ‘ The extract from 
f Brewstbr, in the article **Teeth‘of Whdfels, ”' Was preceded by 

these words—“ Availing ourselves, for the most' pant, tof “the 
judicious remarks jusf published by Mr‘Brewster, and termfh- 
ated^ as in the former ifistahde, by a referents’fd BihwsteFs 
" Ferguson, Vol. H.’**—No part’ of fh'e description Bfttbe thraSh- 
' * iiig ftiachine is taken from Dr BteWsti^r jf but‘'ther^?’'ls a Smkll 
‘ 4able, which both that gentleman afief htiyself have derived frhm 
*'die saifie source,—-a source to Whichhate Wiffi referred.* 
A^inV you say, addressing yourself to’fibi ediitor-^'Tfhirik You 

* ft el indignant, that the chatactef’"trf tks'EdftVburgh Re^ 

* Vilw'should be degraded by Us being'fnade’Vhe VeHlcler of Wil* 

5 ful ialsehoi^j for such I fear yDwl*\iiW fiHd ' ' ' 

Th® intempeHte falfiguage of rnistattaHc Wb'h^Y#nb desire to re- • 
nor do we claifn'kfiy merit from this fofbedratite; nothing, 

' lables oine to sdppbrt an injury with so much e*|lfan!ihity, as thi 
• ' * consciousness 




ionadoluiiftf •£|liiTipg tbe offends at Ma mercy. Toai)^ 
mothlog, tWeforei to lew from abusife Ii^lguage; ow 
alLdl be conined to a of facts 

which we tij^k it wHi appnr, that the aaaerdona tft our 
(one cl irhich you haye misunderstood)^ though not perfeoi&y ^ 
accurate^ are nevertheless •uWteutiaily tewe; and are but a sit^il > 
part o{ the evidence that might havy been brought in proof of the 
general posititKfr-* that ybu have not been scrupulousliy correct 
* in referring to the sources of your iofomiatson- ^ 

When, imthe note above relerred*to, we mendoned Couloi|id)*a 


experiments, <iwe did not mean to speak of h^f experiments on 
Friction, as you no doubt Supposed, when you i^^d that yopr 
account of his experiments was printed before Dr Brewster’s edi* 
tion of Ferguson’s Lectures was published, and t|iat it occupies 
nineteen pages. This can appiv only to the experiments on fric<* 
tion ; #nd our note was no doimt faulty in not stating more eap> 
actly to what part of Coulomb’s experiments *it referred. Wu 
shall afterwards inquire into the source from which your account 
of those on friction is derived. At present, we have only to men¬ 
tion, that his experiments and observations, which we meant to 
speak of, are riiose on Windmills, of which the account that yon 
give is exactly fopted from Dr Brewster. This, we presume, it 
what cannot he detued In your first edition, vol. ii. p. 500, you 
begin the description of Vener’s wiz>dmill, which extends to four 
pages, and*U word for word the same that is found in Fergu* 
son’s Iiectures, vol. ii p. 252, and the eight succeeding pages Alt 
p. 503 oL your book, an article is introduced, on the method of 
tornii^; the ssfils of windmills to the wind i which ts your own, for 
any thing we know: but you go on to give an acciMint of some ex> 
P|enmen^ and observations on windmills by Coulomb, which con- *1 
rinues tp the middlevof the succeeding page, and. which, like the*' 
preceding, is taken vetbaUm from Dr Brewster (Ferg. Lect. voLH 
ik p. 258, See,) i of whom, however, you make no mention wha^ 
aoevec. Thus much, therefore, for what relates to CoulomPiP 
Experiments ; from which it appears thaf our charge is true in it^ 
full ex|en|;, and that we might have added to it another of eqq.ar 
magnitude, viz. the description qf yener*s windmill. 

We come next to the article of Honzontal Windmills.—You 


begin tp treat pf thta,ftibjc£i at p. $05 of the volumd juA. refer¬ 
red to, and you proceed to about th/t middle of p. 508 , copying* 
literally fix>m Dr Brewfter, (p.« 28 t, &c.) All this while you, 
make no mention of his i^me, np? give tihe flighted indication' 
that the propofitions you ^re laying dpyn were derived from 
uny other kmree than your ou n kno]iylie4^e. You then begin a 
paragtnpb with ftymg, * Dr Brewder makes, alfp the fpllov^- 

Q 4 
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ing femaTlu;^* iind follows h a literal copy fr^mi au* 

^ ^ \ -*■-«-A^a^a^akA ■ kak’f fAi* '' .ijMiHk ' ■ idfc 


^ nat «^r by tnmt&d itorbma§| itzlml m an# 

indi^ions »f a iwhpbrr. ^ ,l|ffeile employed m thw 

Irombte 1;ae4 pf copying, ymi l^ve paid ife'lfttfe att«n,tiofi lo the 
mat an error, which had fonnd its way into ftr^wster^ 

“ word, Adrixmtai instead -df trap, perhaps 

^ ^^ytihe. Doctor for catc^i'ng the^ttnlrary ptogiary) Is popied 
. yoor unapjenowledgt^d «4trract wft|| l^he sam^ fidelity as the 
I i^st.—(p,. 507» at the ^ttom^ in GregtMry; p. 284 of Fergu* 

I |cm.) Ahcr. lraimg namedDr Brewster above}' you go on, ■ 
” for g page'and a half or thereabouts, gnd end’’wiflv a general re- 
fer.^ce to Ferguson} tol. fi. 'Die passage contained 

Ijefween these references, is wiiat you speak of in yoiif letter to 
^he editor of the Edinburgh Review, as a trMmphant refuta- 
’tlon of the arsertions in our *.Ote*, and you sa^; * The piece io 
^ f my first edition extracted from^ Brewster on HorizontaU-Wind- 
mills, begins Mr liresvste.r makes thefolliwittg remarks g . 

\ and ends with an express reference to Ilrewster*s Fergttson, 

- !* vol. II. * Now, Sir, we must be permitted to remark, that you 
have surely forgot all the part tg which we have just adverted j 
^und that the name of• Dr Brewster is introduced, not at the, 

‘ beginning of what - is copied from him, but near end of it. 
Give us leave also to observe, that general referetjees like the a- 
bdve are not such as the case demanded. You Have copied rcr- 
batim and literatim ; and therefore, it was not a slight n*bte of refer- 
' ience thar should have been given. Inverted commas, italics, or 
Wne other urecjuivocal sign, should have informed the rcad- 
'%t that they were not your words, but those of .another au¬ 
thor, that were set before him.’ To copyea passage exactly 
5 from an author,, and to give only a general referei?ce to hif 
^ work, or to a volume of his work, is Im truth to practise a 
Meception, It is e<]uivalent to saying—This is no quotation, but 
abstract of the meaning of an author given in my own words, 
consequence of my having studied his writings, andmade my- 
J^self master of his opinions. Quoting in this fashiml, ^when you 
at the same time appropriate the whole, is nearly as tulpable a!s 
to have made no reference at all. 

• The article on the Teeth of Wheels, begins at p. 423, and ex- 
;‘fends to 433 of your second volume, 'l^e name of Dr Brew-. 

I stcr is;^nentioned two or •three times irt lb4 course of if; and 
at l^,end, you refer to four authors* Wolfius, 

-'4nd ore\yPter ; and to the first morff'partitfttlarly’than'^oy of the 
Ikest. Now, who would not suppo^, 6n reading t^c refefen* 
’jfks, that *you had studied what all these authors had w|it« 
teeth-^'wheels* and hid drawn upt arthik from 
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ofith«iir'^iibre■ttr^^■ti^^ Nd piieioi^^; 
smpeet tlbpa th^ nine |a«e6if!iig fPttges w^e tak^i'^ 
’iv^djbr wctitdi]frm Dr ^Stnemfysr ^ reality, siafiji,' 

teen ot h!s^Ai»|«s (p, &^c.) tSKansciibecliwttliotit variation. The 

mcnt!t>&<mldl^of. Di; Brjew^teriitiii tbe body tsi the aiticie, leads 
toVto suspicion of this }cind.v*nd’<.j^ refetbnde at tkb end to 
thVee other authors, as. we^, as to «INk:tior^ iodiitees the 'be* 
lief, that if yoit-ltstd availed y<MTwl£<i any of their iabour^, you 
had done so ^oally, or at least i». |hoporttoa tOM&eIr iespeCf 
five values. Ijips we see, that in fht hands of aikj^ul cbib* J 
piter, a note of reference may, aS he ittctinhs, eitlM'^scover or 
conceal the sources of his ioformatifn. 


Here, also, one tnay remade a carious chreumstahet^ not un¬ 
like one already ^en notice of. In»consec]ftience of an error of 
the engravef. Dr nrewster was c®lT|*ed to introduce a note,, at 
the bottofh of p. 220 , to prevent an^ambiguity, arising from' 
some letters in the figure being placed too far from the inter¬ 
sections which they were intended to denote. Had you bestow¬ 
ed much attention on the passage gdiich you was about to tnins- 
plant into your book, you would have perceifed this mistake, and 
would ’ have thought it the simplest way to correct the figure, 
and id leave out the no^. You have, however, with such laud¬ 
able fidelity, avoided every deviation from the original, that you 
have retained tbe error in the figure, and have also had recourse 
to Dr Drewster^s note of explanation. 

As to the thrashing machine, we readily acknowledge that there 
is an inaccuracy 414 our remark. It is not the description of the 
machine itself that is ^ken from Dr Brewster, hut Some remarks 
which follow that description, consisting of a paragraph in p. 46'1, 
and another iif the following page,, which conclude the article. 
These, together with the table to which they refer, are taken from 
^FeVguson, vol. II. p. SSI. Speaking o£ this table in your letter, 
you say that both Dr Brewster and you have taken it from Mr 
Fenwick. Dr Brewster, it is true, has done so^ ahd tells us that 
he did. He ba»^ however, made a selection from Fmwick’s table; 
and has tAken', not the whole, but the parts that he judged most 
valuable. You have taken precisely fhe same parts. , 

You affirm positively, in.your letter in the Monthly Magazine, 
that no pai» of jrpur ^seriptim of the thrasbing machine is taken 
froii^ Dr Brewster. This is indeed true^ but he will find himself' 
in an^rror, wb>, on tfiat accbunit supposes that h is not taken front 
any other aiithot^' for it is fo be found in the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica; with ye;iy fittle variation, tfie figures being also precisely 
the same',* and the same scale. The machine describ¬ 

ed, is one whicMhas ^ng since given place to more-improved 

in veil lions. 
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inventions^ and is/iiow entirely laid aeude. Ytfur description of 
another Ki^hine'Of still earner date, viz. 1758, is derived from 
the same source; and both without any acknowledgment. Sec 
JSaiajdopadia Jiritannicaf Art. Thrashing Mjachine, 

The above are the instances of your making tree <5srith s2ie works 
of others, which were alluded to in our Note j and, after cor¬ 
recting what degree of inaccuracy tliere was in our statement, 
we believe that we have only added to the evidence of our general 
prc'position. We might 'add several other instances. On the 
subject of water-mills, at p. 485, 486, a paragraph of twentj't 
five lines is taken, word for word, from Dr Brewstei'b Ferguson, 
vol. II. p. lyC, 197. So, also, under tiiC sami article, at p. 4b9, 
in your second volume, a paragraph of slxteer. lines, rel ting to 
the discos . ry of themaxirrmm of the effect of water-wlii'els, by 
De Parol-Lux, ,is taken from Verguson, p. 198. AVd again, at 
p. i9‘2, from Ferguson, p. 184, on the subjei t of coiAave float- 
boards. These are given entirely without reference ; and indeed 
the whole article of Water-Mills is drawn up in a way that gives no 
small insight into the secrets ^f compilation. You profess to fol¬ 
low Dr Robison in* the Encyclopaedia Britannica; and you go on 
copying literally from that work, and from Ferguson’s Mechanics, 
nearly alternately, but without ever mentioning the latter, and with¬ 
out quoting the EncyclopX'dia, in the manner you should have 
hone, when you copied vi’hole pages without ^tlteration. This 
continues for nearly eight pages, with now and then a paragraph 
of your own. 

The references which have been made abovi,' are to your first 
edition ; in the second, several of the passages here stated to be 
taken from Ferguson’s Mechanics, arc not to be found. This 
makes it necessary for us to consider, ,^a little more accurately, in 
what the difference of the two editions really consists. 

When the first edition of your Mechanics reached Edinburgh, 
the liberal use which you had made of the valuable and judicious* 
Notes w'ith vi4iicft Dr Brewster had illustrated the text of Fer¬ 
guson, could not but give offence to the proprieterr of that w’ork. 
They conceived wliat you had done to be a manifest invasion of 
their rights, and an injury which the law might be called on to 
redress. In consequence of this, an interdict or injunction was ap¬ 
plied for, or threatened to be applicif for j and atrornUs were em¬ 
ployed on the part of tha proprietors on both sides. Certain con¬ 
cessions were made on yo^r part j and the roatten if we mistake 
not, termin^cd by your agreeing tliat the great#*' fhe ex¬ 

ceptionable passages should* be cameUed at ^^'econiposcdi {oty to 
speak more properly, recompiled)^ in a, ney'edition. /This hap¬ 
pened in-summer 1806, in the beginnii^ of W|iich year yppr 

book 
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book had beerr pidjfished. The second editioill'tppeared iii/1807 $ 
and <bi' u.ironimnoly rapid sale of a hpok of science mignt have 
indv-ct d .( belief tha» a trick had been played- off, which, we fear, 
is iit-c ()n>e \jT|prcei-''a'nted, the second edition being no other 
than the ftrst, with a new title-page, pnd some other slight alter¬ 
ations. ( ‘f this, iiowever, an advert^ement prefixed to the first 
volume did allow any idea to be entertained. 

‘ In ti.t' new ii >pressio)i of this wo»-^, wkirh the favour tf the 
^ jruhlic hijn tJni^ so soon rendered necessarift the author has not 
‘ been able to discharge the debt of gratitude to those who have 

* so liberally encimraged his performance, otherwise t'han by cor- 

* reeling s nne ertors, and making a few slight alterations and ad- 

* ditions in both volumes, with some corresponding improve- 

* merits in two or three of the plates.* * 

From tiiis we must certainly infeT, that the whokf of the first 
editioti was already sold off; it is on this account that you return 
thanks, though we must say that the favour you announce to 
those who had nor purchased your book, is not a very logical de¬ 
monstration of youi- gratitude to th^sc who had. Whatever was 
the case, it is certain that the second edition fliffers from the first 
almost in nothing, but in leaving out the articles taken from Dr 
Brewbtet, and in substitaiting some new matter in their place, 
occupying exaciltf the same space which thetf had occupied. This 
is done with so touch exactness, that, after each alteration, the 
saiTiv* precise order goes on in tlie pages, the lines, and even the 
words of the two editions. Were it not for the assertion involv¬ 
ed in your advertis«mer.t, this wouM confitm one in the notion, 
that there was in fact new impression, but merely the cancelling 
and reprinting of a few leaves. Those who are so uncharitable as 
to hold that opuiion, will b* at no loss to find out other facts in sup¬ 
port of it. At page 399, vol. Ist of your first edition, the third 
,book ends with the subject of Capillary Attraction, without hav¬ 
ing reached the middle of the page. The remainder of that page, 
therifore, is a blank, as is also the whole the next, which, 
beitig the left^lSnd page, the printer did not think suitable for 
beginning a new book. Now, it is exactly into these two pages, 
so inadequate to the purpose, that La Place’s theory of CapJlary 
Attraction, which you had^announced in the advertisement, is 
condensed. The quantity of this alteration* is so accuratelysad- 
justed, that not the least encroachment is made, either in^' thc 
p-ages that go before, of on those tltaf come after *, and the be¬ 
ginning falls so happily, as to allov^ the /«a# line of page 398 to 
rertHMi in the second edition the same a.s in the' first, thmigh mah- 
mg a part of a sentence in ike fen'mer quite drffrrent from it 
does in theutUct, Tlie circumstances in'wh'ich the jfbove 

tibjied 



ttoQ^4Jtne is falfi^were such ac iinmedii«#I/to 8«gge«^ii rcl«, 
that follow^ it must be cm that was reprinted af¬ 

ter the original had been cancelled. The binding of a book may 
'sometimes give material information concerning its internal struc¬ 
ture; and on appealing to it, we found that the le^f (p.499. 200. } 
in what is called the second edition, is not in continuity with any 
other leaf of the book, though firmly attached to them by gluc\ 
It is therefore a leaf reprinted after the cancel of the former. 

A fact equally in favour of the hypothesis, tjiat there was no 
new impression, is, that the errata in your two editions arc prr- 
visely the samCi and that even the same table of them is found at 
the end. The table, indeed, might have been kept through nr- 
gligcnre, thvugb the etrata were in fact corrected. This, how- 
evf't, is not the cas'd j for if you take any erratum from the table, 
you Will find,, on locking up dfte place, that it is carefully preserv¬ 
ed ir. t!je new edition. This, it must be confessed, is*‘t]uite un- 
arct.u.ir .ble, if the editions arc rc'ally diflercnr. The first thing 
fr.: ': r'.' printer does, when any woik is to undergo a new im- 
or., is to correct the c/jaia iliat have been discovered, in 
rh; r ;py f'-> be primed from; and this is so plain a dictate of 
cjjrni.i' se.'ise, that we cunnet, in any instance, suppose it to 
h : h 'en ucgiectcd 

.■ ‘■I . however, Ixfore your readers have a right to fw:Tm a de- 
ocimon, i’. be -o' es them to weigh the evidence on epposite 
r.\.\y-s. and to consider on which it prepotiderates. Against the 
iiy/Oii.psis, we Ivive the drect testimony of tiie author him>■-elf, 

•a vr a., of character and education, and holding a respectable rank 
.»i ■ > 'ry : ill favour of it, we liave the curious combination of 
't-ir CCS just stated, which, if taken by itself, would amount 
u f ..ir'jt'Abhir.y falling short of certain^ by a quantity incalculably 
h'^-rv man must determine for himself what opinion he 
is r O r i.m, 'o! i wiU naturally adopt the supposition he thinks Ic'ast 
v/or,. :ivh V»”e li've stated the evidence fairly as it appears to 
us: hravving the conclusion, we leave to those who 

may i; s’ pros’d moic impartial judges. *i • 

Ir rt; t<>r us-. Sir, to mejirioii some examples, the same 
prei. y in h-. fh eduions of your work, wherr* propositions and 
demou'-t)- ^'c .? ai-' borrowed, witliuut ackm wledgin-nt, from au¬ 
thors {**ai ii:.';'’not yvt bten mentioned. One of the most rc- 
nva/kahiv o'* ^|||£ ifi a pr'^tp . itioi' given at page 40ft, &c. of your 
first vcdunv^PjHjmsfltutit’g 'two articles,-and co. taining a very 
beiHini'ul ihcorVrt the whnlpnol fonrifci by w.iter flowing through 
a borizont.''.! ape; are, and inipeiled at the same time by some e.v- 
ierual force.- l\o refert- ce is liere made to any book whatso¬ 
ever i and -the reader, of course, is left to ascribe to yourself the 

whcle 
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whole^l^'ef ^sibgantimreitigation. ^liiKpiithbowemi^' 
that it is takehr word &fr word, froiji tranced ire 

Nichol^n*s Journal, Tok HI. 4to. p. 1& The inirestigation of 
the proposition^is so elegant, and the result to which it leads so 
simple, tftat there was great demerit in concealii^ the name of 
the author, and great weakness in supposing that it could be 
concealed. None but a mathematician of the first order could 
reasonably hope to pass for the author. 

^ Another instance in which you have Appropriated the works of 
a learned foreigner, relates to the same subject, (the issuing of 
water from a hole in the hott(^in or side of a vessel), and extends 
from about the middle of page 41SJ. to page 4i&. of your first 
volume, which is translated vidi very little variation from the 
Architeciure^Ilydravtiqjie of Prony^i vol. Ii^ p. S58. to p. 365. 
You hav^not, however, mentionA1 the name of Pfony, but have 
referred to Bossut, and the select Exercises at Ae end of Dr 
Hutton’s Conics I’lie student who turns to these last, will find 
the subject of effluent water treated of in a manner different from 
yours, and less elegant; but if he look at Prony, he will find 
t!ie same investigation which he admired in* your book, the very 
same figure, and nearly the same denominations. 

In your second voliame, you have given an account of Cou* 
lomb’s Experiments on Friction, and the Stiffness of Cords; 
and you will please to remember, that you were very much 
offended with us for supposing (which indeed we did not do) 
that you had borrowed this from Dr Brewster. We have, 
however, a char^^ to bring against you as heavy as tluit would 
have been, and one,»of which we should perhaps at this mo¬ 
ment have been ignorant, if your heat and iiitcmptjrance had not 
forced ns to make a swicter cxaminatloti. The greater part 
*Qf the account just mentioned is so far from being drawn up 
by youvi^elf, from the study of Coulomb’s Memoir, that it is 
literally translated from the abridgemejit of that memoir given 
by Prony, in the first volume of his Archiftetare Hydraulique. 
From ^ liyT^’page 32. of your second volume, to the end of 
page 43, the whole, with the exception (if a sentence here and 
there, is translated from the woik just mentioned, page 504 to 
page 313 i of which, hgwever, you have made no mention. 

\ ou may allege, perhaps, in your defence, that there is no great 
harm in all this, because both Pro#iy and yoiuself were pro¬ 
fessedly giving an ac<?6unt of the, erqieriments and reasonings of 
anotlier person j and indeed we^will most readdy arki'.o’.vledge, 
that your readers have no reason to complain that you have given 
them Prony’s Digest of these important experiments, instead of 
your own.. You certainly could do nothing so goad as to give 

that;. 
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that which Is actfu^ify contained in your book^ provided had 
ackno^lt^dged from whenc^ you hs^ taken it, and had not left 
your re^T to give you the credit'of a' work which you had not 
performed. ^ 

But enough on a subject, in itn^lf disagreeable, and*on which 
nothing but the necessity of repelling your violent and abusive at¬ 
tack could have induced us to enter. Knowing, as you did, 
how vulnerable you were, not only at the points to which our in¬ 
quiry has happened to be directed, but, in all human probability, ^t 
many more, we cannot commend the prudence ^that ventured to 
provoke the present investigation \ but must certainly aihniie the 
boldness that, in such circumstances, could reqacbtof the editor of 
the Edinburgh Review, * that his love of truth and jn ■ ice would 
‘ induce him to state, in Np. xxvii., that the note of which you 
* complained was erroneous throughout. * With this rcqu' ‘!t we 
have now so far complied, that we have correctf'd the errors of 
that note, to the best of our ability: we have put the public in 
possession of the facts on which the judgment given in it was 
founded; and wdllingly take l^ave of a subject which no consi¬ 
deration shall induces us to resume. 

W e have the honour to be, 

Sir, your very obedient Servants, 

The Edinbuegh *Reviewers, 
Bdinbm'ghi Is/ November, 1809. 


iVo. XXX. wtH be published in January 1810. 

* « 


« 

WlLl/lSON, PRINTER, EDINBURGH. 





EDUCATIOir 


The Rev. J. M. ROBERTS(^N, Livingstone, finding it 
expedient to conduct the Education his own Children, and 
thinking the atuation may be dean able in the eHtiraatum of 
other Parents, offers his services m conducting the J^iuration 
of Six, or Eight, Young Gentlemen, as Boardeis, upon the 
following Terms — 

§i\ years old,.5C^Gfliocas, |ier annum. 

, Eight vcjrs old.GO do. do.» 

Ten years old,. 70 do. do. 

When the Pupds shall base attained the age of twehe, liie 
Board to be 80 Guineas per anihun. ^ 

The Board to be paid quarterly, or lialf-yeaily, iii aihauec. 
Ihe Pupils to be taught English, Latin, Wilting, \iitiiiuc- 
tic, Geography, and rreneli, it wished 

The lenus of Vacation to be two we«'ks> lu the eud of A^ay, 
oi beginning of June, and the whole mouth of Septemlier. 
Should the Pupils, bowesei, cemam ui the Taimly, no addi¬ 
tional Board & expected, nor any dilierence made, except m 
their liaving rclaf!ation fiom their studies Bui at those ■» 
times, as^arcll as at e\yy other, they aie to be tieated, m all 
icspects, as the Childreu of the lanuly. 

The healtii and moials of tlie Childieii shall b<. pointedly 
attended to; religious impressions shall be^sedulously chc- 
iislied; and tlie knowledge of our Holy Faith, as coulaiiicd 
ill the Scriptures, shall be communicated, with a due regard 
to the opening faculties of the Pupil. 

Wheu the number or progress of the Pupils shall remiei it 
necessary, a proper Tulot siiall he engaged; who shall not 
only assist in the conduct ol then stlidics, but shall gi\e the 
requbite att^tipufto then lionis of relaxation. 






t 




«For with respect to tKe chainKteiflflH 

(|ua&cafdons of Mr smd Mrs respectftble Pa- 

foots, ssho wish to adopt this mode of Eductttioa for tiieir 
Children, are^ referred to— e 

The^ev. Principal Baibd, 


The Rev. Profe^r Brown, 

The Rev. Dr MAcknighT, 

The Rev RobIlrt Mob£I|[EA]>, and « 
Professor Christison, Edmbui^h; ^ 
James Reddie, Esq (ilas^ow; and 
The Rev. Professor Haldane, St Andrew’s 


* €• 

Mr or Mrs Robertson cvill always be found at’home to 
point out fUe natiiie Of the acrominodation, aud to Aiswer 
cvciy inquiry ^ 

Livingstons is situated in a most healthy part of the 
Country, on the^Grcat l’o(,d from £dinb*uigh to Glasgow; 
being only fifteen mites from the former, and about twenty- 
eight from tlie latter City. 


lull ins;stem, by Mtd-CaldLi, 
13lh Noi ember 1&0<) 


Walker and Cireig, Punten*. 
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BY MDRpAY, n, FLEET STREET, LONBOH i 

, f •'■'ijC.-'E'.i, ,-1"' '• ■■■ ■' > , - . ■ '; , 

> AMO fOti'flf 4tiSO »T ETOaV OTHEE BOOSfc«^EI|ll )IM 

' , , . AMD COUNT aT, 


THE MOpER.V PRACTICE of PHYSIC: ^DaMbiting tlw 
Characfers, Causes, Symptooift, Proga^bitie, mjrlH<l Appearances, 
an<1 improved ^ifethod of trf^ai'tag ‘DneaHAs. By RO^'^RT THO. 
MAS, M.D. Third. Edifion, considerably enlarged, in one Oeat 
and very c'osa printed Volume, Kvo. ISsa 

^Tbis work h^beeiiagain carefully revised; and a large pordon 
of new and iiRpoftant matter has been added. 


** This »)« judiciom compilation of ^acts, from the beu writers, wkich may be per* 
msed With RteSt advantajre by wodentt, becaiiw the diSerrnt subjecta'aShe treated widi 
brevity and perspicuity. Tse A uthor has chiefly foUoweii< Dr Colien, both in' the 
classificHtian of 4,«wase8, and in his text; but it lAteoessary^o add, that Or Thotias 
does not prove a servile copyist. He has abri^red with judgment, has added modem, 
opinions andSliscoveriea, has frequently introduced the result of hft own esps^ienee, 
and his performance thus be. otnes.aa usetul Compeudium oi the present State of Me* 
dical Practice.’*— Rsmifto. 


The PHYSICIAN’S VADE-MECUM, containing llic Symp¬ 
toms, Causes, and Diagnosis, Prognosis, Treatvient of Diseases, ac. 
ciimpanied by a Select Cotleciion of Formulae, and a Glossary of 
Terms. By ROBER f JIOOPRR, M.D. Licentiate in Physic of 
the University of Oxford, and the Royal College of Physicians of 
London ; Physician to tl^ St Mary.la-boi’ne luhrmary; and Lec¬ 
turer on Medicine. Very neatly printed in small 8vo. 6s, 

OBSERVATIONS on the UTILITY and ADMINISTRA¬ 
TION of I U'kGATl VE MEDICINES, in several DISEASES. 
By JAMES HAMll^TON, M.D Fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians, and of 'he*I{oval Society of Edinbur.;h, and Senior Phy¬ 
sician to the Royal Inhunary of that City. Third Edition, correct- 
.ed and enlarged. ' 8vo. 9st 

’ .A PRACTICAL synopsis of the M'TERIA ALIMEN- 
TARIA and VjATERIa MEDiCA. B> RICHARD PEAR¬ 
SON, M.D. Member of the Ro)al College of Ph^icians, and for. 
Bperly Physiaian to the General Huspifal near Birmingham. A New 
Edition, cotnpitsing the latest Impruvements in the London, Edin- 
burgh, and Dublin Pharmacopoeias, complete in L Vol. 8vo. 12s. 

** This vciy uwfiil And scientifi- woik, which st first w.is published anonymouvly,. 
•Was nuticed by us In variuus stogA of ts progress with approbation. It » now avnw. 
cd by s pryweian of eminence, and uppi ^rs in an enlarged and improved form, ind 
wp can recommend th's w9ik of Dr Peaison as*a synopsis of the most mefut and 
muttrly kind.’’—/ale. ' ^ • 

^ An ESSAY on the NATURE af FEVER; being an Attempt 
to ascertain the Principles of its Treatment. By A. PHILIPS 
WIJ..SON, M.D F.R.S. Ed. Fellow of the Royal C^lJegeofPhy- 
ricians of Edinburgh, &c. 8vo. 5s. '** 



MeMetd S^h UiUil'^ pufU^ked tty . 

An on BI^EAS^.S inrideaUl to EUROPBAKS In 


08'5PiRV^ATIOVSon «he DISEASES which pk«T«l1 In I 4 ONG 
VOYAGES to HOT COUN TRIES, particidaiijr Ih those to the 
East liMiics; and on the wtme Diseases as they appear in Great 
Britain. B> the late JOHjS CLARE, M.D, Fellow of the Royal 
C tilegeof Physicians at Ednibur<gh ; Physician to the Infirmary, and 
Dispensary, at Newcastle, &c. A new Edition. 8 vo. 7s. 6 d. 

An AC* OCNT of the DISEASES of INDl 4,/ as they apjiaai;- 
ed in the English Fleet, and lu the Naral Hospital at Madtaii, In 
178$ and 1783; with Observation^' on 1/lc‘hrs, and the ilospitsd 
Sores of that Country ; compri>*tn 4 also, a short Treatlto on UoSj^. 
tals. To which is prehved. A View of the Diseases of an Ei^pedi. 
Cion, and Passage of a Fko'^ and Aim.iment to India in 1781. By 
Charles Clriis, foiuierly "sulgeon of the Aledea I'ligate. 8vo. 7s. 

•* The preveat SvorK is e tire)% prsrtiral Ihe Author records th*^* story and 
ejnnptotns of cltsea*es which hf has uitntssed and ^ives a candid account of hit ^uod 
or ill 8 ccess in the cure, wniist tie indulges lu no hypothetidsf i^cuiatiotu.*’— 
tish Cri*tc 

OBSERVATIONS on the DISEASES of SEAMEN. By 
GILBERT BLAXE, M.D. ‘'F.R.S.S. Loud, et Ed. Ac. Thinl 
Edition. 8% . 7s. 

A SYSTEM of ARBANGEMENT and DISCIPLINE for the 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT of ARMlT.s. By ROBERT 
JACKSOA. M.D. 8so. l‘is. ^ 

A TRl ATlsE on the FEVERS of JAMAICA ; with soirie 
Obs(*rvatioiis on the Intcrniittiug Fever ot Ainenca; and an Ap. 
pendix, conlaiiiing some Hints on the AUans ot ptestrsuig me 
IIea'th of Soldiers in Hot Climates. By ROBERT J ACKsON, 
M.D. Gs 6d. • 


A Dl( I ION ARY of PRACTICAL SURGERY: coHectrd 
from the best and most original Suurcts 01^ infoimation, and iliiisna. 
ted by ' ritjcal Keiuaiks. Jncludiii., Obseirations on the most iru-‘ 
poriant Rc m« di< s, Appiir a ions, Inst runient*, Ac. a copious Piiai nia. 
coptLia Ciiiiuigua, and the Etymolo(,y and Aleaniiig oi the prim tp<|i 
Terms. The Uiirle foimini; a comph tc t oinpondtum of Alodein 
Surgical Knowledge. For the Lse ul Students, piiwrt*'* l-'iac (iiion. 
ers, and nasal and imlitdiy Surgtuiis. Jiy sAAlUEL COOPf^R^ 
Member of the lioyal College ot surgeons lu London, in one neat 
andsery closely printed 8 vo. Volume. i 5 i). 111 boaids. 

J ijie SURGEON’S VaDE-MLCIs'M, containing the Symp- 
i(y Causes, Dia,^nuSjs, Piuguosis, and Titnlmriit of 'siiigical Dt$. 
fiBses ; Acc mpaniid by thi mooein and aj^rovtd Methods ot Ope.* 
rating ; a aeUct l^utniula ul Prcrcnpiions, anGlossary of Tettu6* 
tu a neat, closely punted Potkf» Volume, smali 8vo. Irioe 6s. tl{l»k 
LEITKRS uniceiimig the DlSi AsKS ot the URETHRA. 
By ("IJ ARI/I*--S lil LL. f>\o. with iTaies. 

PHACm’AL ObsEKV AT JtjNsoii URINARY ORA VEL 
and Si'ONL } .011 the Discawcs of the Bladdei and Prohtale Gland j 



. Thet 

auid <m Strictures of^^JO/etfera. B/ HteRV jpiIN^Tp%; 
Fdll^rii^Stt^W of S«r^e:m8,af frkJmbw'sh. &v!b. Ssi fr 

ATt<;\s^ W',t&f,^•Afi’i;RAL HtSr' 
TOB^iu^C^JBK of thte,VK.Yf;|l»’’*V^ By 

IJOWARP» M<*«il)er of the Colletje uf ^tiraeons, Loiidufi. iiew^ 
FdAtfoii) ^OJij^ei'-aW\ irtiproved, in 2 Vtdv. 8vo, with Flatet* 18s.- 
'Ti'He VADK.Mf‘X:UM ; couUimn ;4 the Aua. 

tbiuy., Phy sMogv. iSiuibiH Aj^>pe^ancem &c. of the^Hiiinan Body; 
tlie Art of making Auatoinical Pf^^taratiiin.^, &C. To which are ad. 
djsd.^ Anatomical. PtivrioloHical, AJedical. and Surgical Qnestiuns 
for Students. By ROBiUiF HOOPKJi, M.D. Licen.iare in 
l^hytric of the Uai^errity of .Oxford, and the Royal College of Pny- 
sicians in Londog ; Physician to tiie St. Mary>la.bonne lujirmary^ 
&c. Tb'e EtauTU Edition, itf one closely printed Volume, smalt 
8r&.-9s. 


*' ISe rapid solii of this Coinpendittni of Anatomy is, in th's. instance^ a' merited 
tesd<noi;y toits value; and the utility ui\ aco a work in ti>e ^^.n^^hstr lai^u^ge, as well 
as the '.manner iawhich it i« executed ihnuce ,;$% recontmuikd it to all students m 
anatomy and say^ny^-^MetHcal ami Pbysiml Journot. _ 

AiN ATt)MI AL PL4TES of the TIlOllAClC and ABDO- 


MINA'L VtSUj^lA; accompanied by ex-planaiury Alaps for the 
Use of Students. By the same Author. 5s. 

A.\ATOMICAL PLATES of the BONES and MUSCLES, 
diminished from Aibiiiiis, for the Us^ of Students in Anatomy, and 
Arci'-ts; accompanied by explanatory Maps. By the same \uthor. 7$. 

“ The figures -n taesc two liule vouioi.-s ^re very 'C. ;y >ii cl ve ry accurately ex¬ 
ecuted, and are arc-ontpaii:cd»hy ni<p.s, or s -parate oiitl i cs cl'hei‘.-iirly lol /urcd, 
which renoer the explanation an rererence vc y easy.' Tnc wliolc loi ms ,< veiy .-'eat. 


portuhi ■, anil iist-fu ^lelp to th- s'nd'-ia ’ <— P‘ yiiinl yomtul, -nd An- a ' R.'vieiVm 

JOHN GOTLlK.B W A IfF viRN PLATESof the TIiORai. 1C 


and A BOOM iNAL N - R V ES, reduced Irotn the Original as pub., 
lished by Order of the Royal Acadi iny of Sciences at t>erhn : ac¬ 
companied b) coRxired Explanations, and a De->criptiuii of the 
Par Vagum, Great Sympathetic and Phrenic Nerves. 4to. 18s. 

PruK-ssur Waltei’s incuinparabie Plates are well knowti by Aiiatumists to br one 
of tlic mi.s' apcuraic, most complete, and aitogetner m>jst pe rect specimens of neu. 
roio<;y ever published they aie executed in rhe most masterly .style of en^r^ving, 
Bei’.g not easily piocuiabie, Ur Huop-r has done great service ro anatomy, ie rrpub- 
lislimg them m a reduced form, acciompanied with the original explanations, to 
which he has added, a snort account ot the par vugiim, and greai syinpathcMe and 
phrenic nerves, Di H has also adopted tne veiy useful plsm of*ume of nis former 
anatomical seie^l^ns, ot accompanying the foustiec. plate witti a vaiiuusly colouied 
(m^hne skeleton, to which ail letters ot /eterence aie transferred; a plan whi^h pre¬ 
serves the unity iind clearness of the engraving, and is ot the most inaccrial itssisiiuice 
to the reader. The plates of this coJlortion are executed in a lemaikably distinct 
and elegant manner, and do rcat credit to the artist "-^A rnual Review * <- 

E!>S A YS on the MORBfcD ANATOMY of the HUMAN EYE. 
By JAMES WARDROP, P'ellow of the Royal Culiege of Sur¬ 
geons, of the Royal Aledicat and Chirur^ical Societies, and one of 
rile Stii’geons of the Public Dibpeiixary* of Edinburgh. Beauiifully 
prmti^ in royal octavo, illustrated. ^j|y fieveiml Plates, accurately co- 
liHdred. Price 21s. boards. 


^ Th^* LONDON DISSECTOR; or, System of Dis^section prac. 
iised in the Hosjdtais and Lecture Rooms of the Mcifopolis : cx. 



4 Medical Books laiekg fuh^shed by John Murray, Tjmdm* 

plained by the clearest ttnleV l^or the Use of the Students., Com. 
prising a the.M Vessel'S IS^rves^-afl^j.,3^l»cera 

of the^uman i^dy, as they appear on Dissection, erit^ Dheetions 
for thm^Dcmonstiatton. \,new Fidition* 13mo. 5s. 

** Tliis be found a vtrj usetul f^ide to the student in th>? proseeutikMi pf his 
niutaoiicsl researches. It is superior to othei works of a similar kind and ectept. in 
desciiibing not the •muscles merely, but the various parts, falood-yeatels. nerves, &c. 
as they come into view under the knife of the dissector 4- knowledfe the rela¬ 
tive situation of parts is t!tus acqaiAd; a ptuntof the first iBafni-tade to the practical 
' surgeon. As rhe ch ef intention of fthe work is to teach the art of dissecting, vhe mns- 
clrs are demonstrated in their order of situati<m, which-is the only method that caua 
be pursued in actual dissection.”— 'VieA'f-al and Clnrurf^al Xeinevu 

O UTLIN ES ofthe TH ftOR Y and PRA CTIC E of MIDWIFB- 
RY. By ALEXANDER H\MIUTOJf, M. D F.R.S, PwC 
fessor of Midwifery in the University^ and the Royal Col. 

lege of Physietan^, Edinburgh. Fifth EdUion.' 8 vo. 7s, 6 (L 
The LONDON PRACTICE of MIDWIFERY ^ chiedy de. 
signed for the Use gf Stud^ts and early Practitioners.^ Including 
the Mana:>ement of Women du^ng Pregnancy, and after Delivery ; 
with the Treahoient necessary in the principal Diseases of«Children. 
Second Edition, attentively revised, corrected, and enlarged. In 
a neat Pocket Volume. 6 s. 

A SYSTEM of CHEMISTRY. ByJ. MURRAY, Lecturer of 
Chemistry and Pharmacy, Edif^burgh. Second Edition. 4 Vols. 
^vo ^ 

ELEMENTS of SCIENCE and ART; being a familiar Intro¬ 
duction to Natural Philosophy and (^hempitry, together with their 
Application to a Variety of .Arts and Manufactures. A new Edi¬ 
tion, considerably enlarged, and adipled to rhe prevent State of Phi- 
losophical Science. By THOM AS WEBSTER. With Thitry-twa 
‘Plates, by I..owrv. 2 Vols. 8 vo- II. 5s. 

“ Tins book m.y Vi*ry proijerly he lecomtne.'Mlctl to nudenu in astural philosophy, 
■s a convenient and i ot i xpensive raanu.-!.'* -jB« tisb €• f»r.* 

The ANNUAL MEDICAL REGISTER, Vol. I. comprising 
a Review of every Piiblicaiioii reianrig to Medicine and Surgery 
which appeared during Use Year i 808 . together with an Historical 
Sketch of the Discoveries and Improvements in these and the collate;, 
ral Sciences within the same Period ; a Report of the general State . 
of Health and Disease in the Metropolis : and a Variety of miscel. 
laneous lnte1ligen«e. By a '-OCIE'I’Y of PIlY'SiCf ANS. 8 vo fis. 

OBSERVATIONS on FUNGUS H/EMA < ODJI’iS, or SOFT 
CANCER, in several of the most*important Orgam of the Human 
Body ; containing also a cotbparative View of tiise* Structure of 
Fnifgus Hmmntodes and Cancer, with Cases and Dissections. By 
JAMES WARDROP, F.R.S.E. F«4low of the R .yal College of 
Surgeons, and mie of the Surgeons of the Public Dispensary of EdKn. 
burgh. 1 ‘iHstrated by EleVen Plates. Price 13s. boards. 

NEW THEORY of the FORMA tit) N of V El .NS ; with its 
application <o the Art of W'ljtRKLNG MIN'ES. By Aaa. 4 |e|L]ic 
GoTldfoB Wfrvgk, Counsellor ui iue Ahnes of Saaony, dpc, 

1 Vol, boards. 

fiUBbntgh^ rtinted by Jubii Aloir 
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PETEB HILL^ Ej>tnBtr»a^,pndXsOffGMAN, 
HURSTi RBES ^ ORMEt Eo»b>o». 
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1 . A SYSTSMof GEOGflAPaY, Anciffit and Mo^ra; 
in six Yoltimea 4t0) 13s boardi.--«-eontaliiing i)ie lliatory 

of Geography, from its origin to its latest Improtements.— 
Physical Gl|dgraphy.~*>A Renew of ffhOories of the Earth*— 
Andoitaand ]|f«^ern Lineal Me^ilures reduced tojbhe English 
{Standard. The Extent and Popnlatioh of the GloW-—A Sur¬ 
rey of the Ooeail) &c.-*«Longi(udes and Latitudes of places, al» 
l^betically arranged. 

A Review of all the Empires, ]^ingdoms,^8nd Provinces in 
Edrope, Asia, Africa, atid America; ascertaining their Bonn- 
dMtes, Ettent, Subdivisions^ and l>epeadcacies ; tracing chains 
Of Monhtalns, Rivera, Bays, Promontories, &c.; specifying tho 
Climate and Sftl of every Country ; its Products, Population, 
and Manners of its Inhabitants; giving an Account of its Ma- 
nufiistures, Commerce, LiteMture, Religion, Government, Re¬ 
venue, ecc.—its ancient and modern History; together with the 
Situation, Magnitude* and Antiquities of apery City, remark¬ 
able Town dbd Edifice; including recent Discoveries, political 
'^Iterations, Ac. 

A Complete Atlas, ancient and modern, in folio, accurately 
Consiructed, and engraved by the most eminent Artists, hj 
James Player, P.D. F.R.S. & F.A.St7£dinburgir. 

3. A SYi&EM of CHRONOLOGY, by the same Author, 
id one votmeph folio, price 3, 3l. boards. 

3. TRAVELS in EUROPE, ASIA MINOR, and ARV* 

BlA, by J. Griffiths, hf. D. witli. elegant Engravings, 4to, 
boards, j 61, lls. 6d. * 

4. SERMONS, by James Finlayson, D.P. E. R.9.E. onfe of 
tha hflnlsters^f the High Churclif and Professor of Logic and 
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Metapltysics^fb tfce UniTOrsitjr of EdiM)lirg}i; to wltidi 19 pre¬ 
fixed'^ an Account of the lliife and Cbarkcter of the Authof; Se¬ 
cond Editiofi, 8to, {n-ice 10 s. fid. boards. 

5. An ILLUSTRATION of the GENERACBVIBENCE 
^Establishing the Reality-'of Christ’s 'Restirredlon, by George 
Cook, D. D. MinisteV of Latirencekirk^ 9to, pried Ts. boards. 

0 . M. GENER, or a Selection of Letters on Life and Man- 
ners, by John Muckersy, Minister of WesACalder, ^condr 
Edition, 8 vo, price 78. fid. board^. * ' • 

Numbers 1. and II. of the 2 d vofiraie are just published, 
oricc 2 s. .eac^« ' " ^ 

• 7 .’ THEOLOGICAL»INSTITUTES, in Thuee^Parts. I. 
Heads of Lpetures in Dirlnfiy. 2 . V^iew of the Constitution 
of the Church of Scotland. 3. Counsels respecting the Duties of 
the Pastoral Office. By George liill, {)• D. Sro, 7s. fid. boards 

8 . A TREATISE on the MANAGEMENT of FEMALE 

COMPLAINTS, by Alexa/ifder Hamilton, M. D. Sixth Edition, 
revised and corrected ; with Hints for the Trcatmmit of the 
Principal 'Diseises of Infants and Children, by James Hamil¬ 
ton jtin. M. D. Professor of Midwifery in the University of 
Edinburgh, 8 vo, price 9s..boards. ** 

9. OUTLINES of MIDWIFERY, by Alexander Hamilton, 
M. D. late Professor of Midwifery^io the University, and|FeI. 
low of the Royal College of Physicians, ahd of the Royal 

‘ Society of Edinbmf!gh, &c. New Editiod', 8vo, pricq 78. fid. 
boards. « • " 

10. PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS oa aURINARY • 
GRAVEL, and STONE; on Disease of the:iBladdcr and 
Prostate Glahd^ and on Strictures of the Urethra, by Henry 
Johnston, Fellow of the Royal College of .Sur^ons of Edin¬ 
burgh,* crown 8 vo, price 5s. boards- 

11 . COLLOQUIA ANATOMICA PHYSJpLOGICA, 

atque Chemica, Quaestionibus et* Rosponsis, ad nspm ingenuae 
juventutis Accommodata,'^ Auctorc , Archibaldo^ Robertson, 
M. D price fis.'boards. ' . * , , 

12 . BOYD’S JUDICIAL PROCEEDINGS before the 
* lTigh Court of Admiral ty,c and Supreme Commissary Court i 

also, before the Sheriff, Bailie. Dean of Guild, jibtice of Peace, 
Baron anJSmsIlIkbt Courts, in Scotland, in Seven Books, with 
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an Appendix, reTieedanden^g^ 8vo, pnqe 

9s* l^rds* . J 

15. SELECT CRIMINAL TRIALS, at Justice-Hall in 
the Old Bailey, with'the Opinions of the Twelve Judges on 
aeveral interesting Points, 8 to,, price 9s. boards. 

^ 14. THEORY of CONVEYANCING, hy John Russel, 

Esq. 8vo, price 78. boards. 

• 15. An AWIBESS to the LANDE A INTEREST of SCOT. 

LAND, on the Subject of Distillation,'by a Scotch Farmer, 
8vo, price 5s. boards* 

16. T|e FIRST BOOK of NAPOLEON, the Tyrant of the 
Earth ; written in the 5813th year ^f the \7orId, and ISO^th 
year o^the Christian vEra, by Bleakim the Scribe, a Desecn. 
■dant of a modern Branch of the Tribe of Levi, a Rabbi, ednea. 
ted in the Christian Schools of the Sons of the Prophets, Svoi 
price 6s. boards. 

17. The GENTLE SHEPH^ID, a Pasjtoral Comedy, with 

Illustrations of the Scenery; an Appendix, containing Me. 
nioirs of David .Allan, the Scots Hogarth, be^es Original and 
other Poems connected with the lilnstrations, and a com¬ 
prehensive Glossaiy. To which are prefixed, an Authentic 
Life of Allan Ramsay, and an Inquiry into the Origin of Pas. 
total Poetiy, the propriety of the rules prescribed for it,* 
and the prac&cc of Ramsay, in two volumes 8vo, price 
^1, 11s. 6d. boarhs. ^ 

18. DELINEATigNS of ST ANDREWS, being a parti. 
^ cniar Acctihint of every thing Ren^rkable in. the History, and 
present State of the City, and Ruins of the University, and 
other interesting Objects of that Ancient Ecclesiastical Capital 
of Scotl^l^; including many Carious Anecdotes and Events 
in the Scottish History, Embellished with three elegant Views, 
and a PHn of the Town. By James Grierson, l^-ib, price 
5s, boards. • 

’ 19. The pRACTICft of COOKERYj Pastry, and Confec¬ 
tionary, in three parts, with additional Receipts; illustrated 
with Plates. By Mrs Fraser, .Confectioner, Teacher of these 
Arts in Edinburgh, the Fifth Edition, improred and enlarged, 
price 5s. bound. 
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4o. CkDINBIOl TRAbElJlE di VITTORIO ALFlfiRi 
da ASTI, iiitre|TQ]uini, ^1* editore Antonio MontacoiSmtfisa, 
Prof^sote di 'Lingue e Belle Lettere, IMla Stamper^ BoManm 
](ktlee Sis. boards. <' • 

SI. practical astronomy, cofttainiag a DSscrip* 
tionof the Solar System, ibe Doctrineof the Sphere, the princi* 
pal Problems in Astronomy ; illustrated with many Examples; 
together with Astrofiomi&il Tables of the Sun, |diM>n, and Pri- , 
mary Planets* By Alexander Ewing, Teacher of* Mathematios, 
8to, price 6s. boards. 

SS« HOMERl ILIAS, Grmoe et Latino Annotaiiones in nsura 
Screnissimi Priacipis Guli^lnti August!, Duels de Cnmberland|| 
&c. Regio jussu Scripsit atqi^ adidit, Samuel Clarkb, S. T. P. 
Editlo Dedlah Quinta, S tom, 8vo, price 16 b. boards. ' 

' S3. MATHEMATICAL TABLES, containing the Loga. 
rithms of Numbers, Logarithmic Sines, Tangents and Secants 
and a Traverse Table ; to Vhich are prefixed Logarithmical 
Arithmetic, and Pliane Trigonometi:y; also, examples on the 
Mensuration of Heights and Distances, for the use of Schools.-— 
By J. Brown, Mathematician. The Second Edition, corrected, 
improved, mid greatly enlarged* 8vo price 68. CA bound. 

24. C. JULIl CiESARlS de BELLO GALLICO et Ct. 
VILI COMMENTARII, Accedunt Ubri do Hello Alexan. 
drino, Africano ct Hispanieiisie reconsione^ Francisci Gudenor- 
pii, Cura Joannis Hunter, L. L. 1^ in AiXidemia Andreapoli- 
tana, LItt* Bum. Prof. 2 tom. 8vo, pribe 14s boards, 

• «^e A. School Copy of ^ came book, 12mo price 3s. 6d. 

25. C. CRISPl SALLUSIT, que Supersunt Opera, Cura"' 
.Toannis Hunter, L. L. D. in Aoademia Andreapolitana Litt. 
Hum. Prof. 8 tU, price 7s. Od. boards. 

A School Copy of the same Book, 18mo, pri^e* l8i,6d.bd, 

26. LOGAN*S*S£RMONS, in one hgudsomo volume, 8vo, 
27v LIVES of the BRITISH ADM1RAI*S, with a brief 

Accoildt pf the gradual Improvements Naval Tactics, Ss.bdi 



{To bo ihartly piitedud, if mcoonijdb^ adequate Ssbio^pttoir) if 

A PtAil for the MIliGAjnO’N' of SLAVKftt, J 

a Seria iff liters the 39%nvA&rtnun,4if 

tit last i^d fM^st of vshseh was addressed to the JB/Stor, WflU Dickaon, LLtD^M 
formerly ^ecretarv to His Esaellency Gqix&Inor that Istmdit 

^ ^athrojf <* Lmirs on Slayerft Cjftr. o ' ' ^ 

TVberelo Mr. Slrele deieribes fhe litefbotlb by which he gradually falsed the *!Ia\e« ei|n| 
hia three bogar Ifiantaticrtig, to a condition nearly reeembliog that of indueirtoufc hnwg ? 
Servants* 1 ; with slril^ing Instances of thebucoiss of the PteufA ui oaUtvatiqg the iStj^ i 
■^at-canet and otfiefraew anil iipjportanl \jrtfctcs. d 

The Editor, daring a long rewdence in the W. Indies, was convinced not 
only of the humanity, bu,t the policy, of puttying an end to the African Sihve« t 
‘ trade; and, on that conviction, he acted, for many yearit, along with thi^J 
Abolition Committee of London. ^ * i 

That measiflre promised much bene% to Africa $ but its efiecti, in remedying J 
the evils of the.W. Indian Slavery, wetc never likely tc/fulfd the too sanguines 
hopes which some worthy people entertained. F^r nuia^ of ihost tviUt hami^M 
no hind of connecAon mnM the stfriean ^ve-tradct could notfosstbl^ be t’emedied by Hi ^ 
jibo&Aon Hence that aged and wise Barbadoes planter. The Hon. J.Steele,Btatee $ 
that, unless the JUaws and Customs of^our edmnists Were altered, their Slaves ” 
would be but little rdievedby the Abolition of th^ trader and still less by a mewf^ 
parliamentary inquiry —the total inefficacy of which has been ageordingly 
proved, by the deplorable fects which Lord Seaforth,^i8 Governor of Barbadoes,^ 
thought it his duty to communicate to His Majesty’s ministers, in I SOI and ^ 
18Q5} and by other authorities. Yet Negrb-slavery is as mild in that old 
colony, as it is ever likely to become, uniMr the general W Indian system 
of forced human labour, and of Laws wUeh adnui not the evidaue of blacks and ] 
mmattoes against whitest in any criminal cates whatsoever* ^ 

Since the Abolition-^ ct took place, the Editor hath seen no reaipn to altet; 
the opinions which he held, in common With Mr. S. at^ his pther reepi ctable 
West Indian Sorrespondentg, before that act existed. For, n far as he can 
dearn, no ^Uui colonial statute has, togdiis hour, been passed, to co.opcrate. 
^th the Abolition* Axt j or to ensure a natural supply of vigorous labourers, 
by imptoving their condition, physical, civil, and reUgious. 

Is there not then gyeat reason to fear that, in ^ i^w years, ^tlie planters^ 
finding theif^^egroes decrease (under their own bad lawA and cukomsl will 
come and r^resent to Parliament the failure of the experiment of Abolition, 
and the necessity of renewing the 'Sbve*trade ? , ^ ^ 

But every plea for such renewal, would be obviated by Mr S*8^descriptioirof 
the mischiefs of {hose laws and customs, the morals of the poor whites, |uid 
fhe property of tne phmteri; to the well being,* and the very Lhest of the ne¬ 
gro race. Likemany other absentees, Mr 8. had suffered most grievously (" par¬ 
ticularly in the destruction of his negsoel,”for 30 years before he bad ever seen hia 
•states) from the extreme latitude o{ abuse, permitted by those extraordinary 
laws. But, despairing of their timely repeal, he resolved on trying to improve 
the condition, and consequently,the labouring ability, of the slaves on his three 
sugar plantarioni. To work them, as usual, ** un^ the whip, * was repugnant 
to his principles, and^ as he belteved, to h’S interest; and to free them sq^doa-* 
ly^ would haveoeen an act of madness He therefore took the lOiddle course, 4 % 
renderiaethem, as fiir asan indSvidued could, what he calls *'■ Copy-hold BooA* 




•lave*.” Prohibiting the whi^ he i ceurcd their obedience by mild J>ut efTcc* 

' tiial mean6;^and, after various trialsihe gave them portions of good land, and 
’ regular wages. He assures the Editijr, that his copy-holders were all con- 
tented, and succeeded even beyond his flwn expectatioa.” And, incredible as 
it may appear to some, this plan, as Mr S- clearly proves, prodticed a great sa- 
vmg ofeH^ence, and other advantages : -which his brother planters'raay make 
■. their own, by establishing the plan dn thetr estates. 

The glu : of sugar, produced by toeans of the Slave-trade, h^^een alify'- 
proved by others, to be the immediate cause of the misfortunesj^Jl^^gar plan¬ 
ter. In'other words, excessive cultivation, by the .unhappy siilwybrs o** unex- 
. aihpled multitudes of new negroes, has rendered the returns oT au^^tates Jli- 
K adequate tU the nscessariliu enormous expcnce 9 f the feeble aiAl heMi|^ labour, 

^ extorted from Slaves, bauly fed, unpaid, and un'aided by tattle ! Tnihe propo- 
*ed work, it will be demonstrated, that thefiersenal labour p/* -Bought, ^/svrj, 
in general, has long ago ceased to'refund their fiurchase-moneu ! Proprietors, there¬ 
fore, to avoid certain ruin, wust heiic’eforth rear their Slaves, in^^ of buying 
them, from the creditors of their precursors on this high road and 

from other W. Indian sellers’; —^to say nothing of the attemipts bji' introduce 
slaves from Africa, in spite of the Abolition-Law, and*whicli tKe meritorious 
Clarkson is row labouring to counteract. •The vast utility of the Plough, in 
raieiug the Sugar-cane, will be proved l^-; the successful practice of the plan¬ 
ters in the East Indies; and by that of several prudent proprietors in the Wc:,t. 
For the abridgement of human labour is not, in general,to be expected from tbodc 
representatives of absentees, and others, who possess pi;/)fitable «jobbing gangs,’^ 
or have negroes to sell, or to let out;—and whose gain is the loss, and too often 
the ruin, of absent proprietors. The work will alw contain tic observations of 
some skilful simar-planters, on the means of feeding the cattle and horses which 
work the plou^. 

The Editor has suppressed Mr. S‘s papers these 19 years^ lest they should 
impede the Abolition of tbe Slave-trade. But their publication is now favour¬ 
ed by that amiable prince, His Royal Highness The Duke of Gloucester, and 
by many respectable individuals; so that a Subscription may he hoped for, 
which will render the undertaking safe for the Editor, 

Oc^oJer, 1809 . WILLIAM DICKSOiC. 


- It is proposed to print the •worl in iito, price One Guinea in boards, payable 
on delivery sr-Should the VhaPprojits hear any reasonable proportion to certain la- 
’ dsBvrsi losses, and sufferings, a part of such profits ivill be employtJ in a way, or 
ways, which cannot fail to hmgreeabk to evegy conscientious Aholitionist, and even 
• to every Hbrral West Indian, 

Country SobscriLeri are requested to signify where their Coi)ie» are to be left. If 
will of course, be most convenient to delirer them in I.on'dau, Edinburgh, and Dublin. 

As it will not be etsy to circulate this paper extensively, gentlemen jtwho receive it 
are resneiHfuUy reque.sit;d to show it to such o! their neighbqjirs as may be likely to sub¬ 
scribe, and to irausmk Uielr S«bscriiJiioDS,'ju pnt letter;—along with any well authenti- 
<uited instances they may iHisseBii, of late impimemeuts in the W. Indian agriculture. • 

The names of the Suft-.cribers will he published; unless direiJlions are received from 
individuuls to the contrary. 

Subscriptions are .recciveti in London, by Messrs. LongM'AN, Hu.hst, 
Ree?, and Ob me, Bo'ikseJUrs, Paternoster-row; in Edinburgh, by Mr. 
J©HN Am>^bson» llo^^kseller, Exchange, and by Mr George Milebb, 
ISficholMD Square; and in Dublin, by Mj. Martin KEENKi Bool^Uef, 
Colley Green. ' 




. ' Works FithWk$^ by * c 

ARCHir.Al*!) C6K8TABCE *f.CO. ' 

AN» * ^ 

CONSTABLE, HUNTRBj pKrK, & HUNTER, 

tjp, X.VDKATF SlBECni KOJfDON. ' ^ 

T. Th<* FARMER’'' MAGAZIPlE, a poritniical worlc,»pitbi 
It&ht d quartorh, f'xHnsivt'ly devoted t<f A^rienttore and Umal Afm 
fairs, for tile Tears 1800, 1801, 1802, 1802* 1804, J805, 1808, 
1807, 1^09, |h09, 10 Nurtubers, (and Su|»j>lrmertt to 1808,) pi ice 
41. 13s. j or ill ten Voinmes in buaidb^ price 41. 19s. 

* 4 i‘* The e^tabli'htnent of a JBoard for promoting A^ncolture and internal im> 
pro\ea)^t, brought Husbandry into iashion, anS directed public attention to an ait 
whub, betore that penwl, ha^d been undeis slued and neglected. Fron this change 
of public sentimput. the. Proprietors of the FaS 1 |kk’s MAOAVlVKWcre encouraged 
•to bring lufvt'aid a ^nodical work which both (outatned tnteiestuig dscussums up. 
on agnrnlttiralsttbiecto, and taiiMshed select and impel tant uiturmation respettmg 
the st4te of maAets, produce of erqp, rate of rents, and vajoe of labour sn almmit 
every OLstnet of the is and Ihe design, at bast the IdW t pan Of it, was new, there* 
(ore was not cairie.! into excr uuon 111 the asMstante of numerous reipflctabUe Agri* 
culturzstv both in Scotland and m tnpUnd, W4<i xonght for and oliUmed; and Mr 
the active and stead) c\ertions of li si ft tends, in*is ^rtnbuted the uncouinum 
and onpiccedented so cess ot the work utioe its comm'm ement-.*-a success far bee 
yoad tbi^ oi any agriiultiuAl publication hithbi to atc«mpted j^n this or any other 
country « 

In the volumes of the F sTtstra’s MAGAriua alread/ published, may be found re¬ 
gular Lssays or Bissertations m^xib CVeinigtu ultural subject which can be naeutiou- 
ed, togettier wub «o iitunetne ni mber iX hints m obsi ivations, all talculattd lur the 
impiorement ui agncnltarc, aUd the benc||t of those ctiYinccted with U. What is of 
great itnpoiiani.e to luiAbjudn en lufurmatum is given a plain and practical nun- 
ncifOeitiui clouded by theory, nor envclo,ic<i in teihnical terms That eminent 
wjiter on hushaiidrT, the Rev iVlr llaitc, iii htt Ireatise on A^ricultuie siys, “ 71*t 
plaiti pricticdl author pays hts little contuigent to the republic of knowledge with 
a bit of unstamped teal bullion, svhilstthe VAin glorious man of science throvis down 
an heap ot ghtteam^ counters, whi h aie gold to the eye, but It \J to the touchstone.** 

n. The EmNSlfROHMEDICALdmlSUIUJICAL JOUR- 
NAIi, foi 180d, lh06, le07, 1808, 180l», exhibitiHgr 4 coiit e 
Ti«‘W of the Idlest and most iunpoitnaHUscdveiICS in Medicine, Siir. 
gtrv, and I’harSiaC), (pubii hod qtiaiterly,) 20 N ambers, j£ 3 ; ot 
any siiitrle Numtlei,*j)tur d'. each, or the whole haadsomeiy done 
up 111 h Valumes, boards, pi ice 31. 2s. bd, 

HI. The rjIlNllUllGH MEDICAL inp SURGICAL 

■* .TOUTIjlSTAL, for Jakcary 1810 , NO. XXI. 

FvxtI—O i lOtNAL rouMouicAitOMa. 1. Medical RepolI for Not*inghA», 
fiom Miuh 1t>08 to Mirch ]bO‘>, by Jame» Cl like, M. D—2 Obsei vationa on 
Purulent Opthalmia, by Mt WilliAm Goodlad—3. Obsesvatient on the Fever which 




j-j ----... I-p------ --- ” - -- 

§ 01 , M D—4 On Lucs JSt Vina Intertropica, byC Lhisbolm, M. P —3. Case of 
chtrrhous Osary Acc bv Mr Janies Mtllmen Coley.—6. On the Effects of Aisenic, 
b> Mi & N. Hill (concluded from wpl t. p 310 ) — ^7. 8«quel to *♦ Aa Apology 
for the Cut tuig Gorget,** I>> Mr W. Stmnwns—u. Observations on thw cause of 
Purulent OphtlialRUA of Infaigs, by Mr W. Ankers —9, On the IWhlent Opthal- 
miA ot Infants by Mr Robert Lyall—10 On tha Oipnaction that subsists be¬ 
tween Amcnurrhocs and phthisis Pnlii onaiis,,by W* hbeaiman, M. Case 

of a sioguUr Disease of the heart, by Mr J. H Wi^i^rt. Paht 11 —^HaiTicAi; 
Awilysis. 1, llseMusculai Motion* 0 ? the Hbroan Body, by John Barclay, 
M. U.—’rbe Pnociplcs of Mtdwifeiy^ 4be, by Mr John Bums*-! Piactiral Ob- 
aervattoDSon Strictures of the Uretina, Sec. by Tfiopsat LuiciQ0r«-*4 Au Essay on the 
Toiptdityof Animals, by Htury 8.eeve, Humboldt, Observations sar 

L'Apgviille Electrupie duKoiiveau Ckmtme^ PaAT tU—McnrcAi. Ik rxt.u> 
^tftf ^ajterlr Repmt of tlie Ci«y Sn^t llmpcafiry—^Memoirs of diatin- 
" gAiHhed Medtral Fe sous who oipd fviithln the last yturw-Extract of a letter frooi. 
dipr ooohaiai to Du vyitsoiii. 

. A 



IV. Tlie SOOTS MAG 4;JINE, from its commpnr*‘m<mt, iti 
tlir 17S9, iolSOO, n'•'lasiye, 71 Volumt*, flew and neatly 
boQjw; s^so^t)4M Ntxmbers a /d i^olumea tQ complete sets. 


* I 

The Scots MAOA/tvr w« Ijcwu* in J.inaary ItSO, a lew years after tin* first 
pabllCAtion ot the r>entl(m Ill's M«£ai'Mve» anti hat ever wnce tonttnued to be the 

e audardviorkortht km! in SLuruod Few penodtctl jiuhKaOons ha« been 
sId in higher estimation, and the preiient Editors have the satisfartion to refi^ct. 
1 that no pains havt. been *<pared byAh'tn to support and to rifiise its character, and 
that their cflfbris h ve been rew tided b/ the ‘ipprubinoii of ih** PfbUe Th»y h 
not reseed satislitd with tfiow volunurs commupieatmus, wUi-h have been Iibeiatly 
eoAijailwiefited to them, frops persotn often of ti e first dmi ictiontn btottisfa liters- 
turei Th^ bdvc, bcnidwa, cteited themselves to the ut nost in collecting Crop all 
enarters. white vet could coutitbute the ictormacion and amusement of the pub- 


The B/gfmpiy of cmim it persons deceased has always formed an interesting de¬ 
partment oi pcnudtfal woil s i his tlte Loitors have not ovo‘'ioil ed , bu^^hase $to« 
(t ed, to the utmost of their power, to Jet ni. eminent mai depart. Without some such 
tribute to his snemory. ^ 

AnTujmtiff are " sub]fCt replete with arjnsement, often with information, and 
peculiarly uitc 1 to *he ta te of the pres-pt ige SsotUud too, is rich in them, ind 
the conns ctiptis and port^mties oi thr‘'L htots have enabled them, and tdiry fust 
w dl enable them, to piesent their readers with a constant succession oi curious ai 
ticks to this department. 

Although, horn the number of their conu*mnication«/the Editors would find little 
difiiculty in filling all thetr pageswitu ongina! mattn , jet this method however 
easy for tliemselves, svould, in many casts, be little to tne advanta^t of their icadet'i. 
It has appeared mo'e eligible to insert only sudi <is {lossissed supeitor merit in point 
ct ibjtct or manner, and, instead of the others, to intiuduce inteiestmg 
iruui rare or valuable woiks, which are nut accessibk to the genet ility of readers: 
and, partuularly, TtamlaUam hum autbois in toieign lim uag s, avhiih i avt not 
appeared m aa Logleih diess From connections which ij^ey have rereiuly estab> 
ludied. they hope to be able greatly to enlarge their eomuund of foreign work* tmr 

this latter purpose. « 

c 

A ilew pages are appropriated to poetry The Scots M garine ligs 1 cen ihe 
xnrans of introducing to public notice several oi the most [xipular Scottish poets, by 
whose communications it is stiil eiutche t. 


In regard to liOeVtten e, lioth foreign and domestic, no periodica^ work has 
maintained a higher reputation than the bcots Magaaire l>uitng t^c long period 
through which it has been cc»itinn*d, it has alwajs held the first rank as a wor! of 
nierence. The piesent Editors have omitted nothing which could tend to support 
this reputation. A largei portion of ithrir pages has bi en appi o}iriated to tb s ob¬ 
ject, than in any other maguame now published, and Maps and Plans are introdu¬ 
ced, wbereveJWtbty seem ukely to be luefuJ, in dlvtrating military operation^ u^s 
impertant politll^al events. 

To every ttutober n piefixcd a view and description of some remarkable Scottish 
edifice, either kueh asss itittte9i;g;i£ buns fla autiquityj or au of cunositj ftopi 
its rfient eieeti^ni 




^lia. Da^ mere Pubtvsh0^Hf printed in 2 
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. SIM RALPH SADLER, 

’'^ '■ KNWffT. BANNER E T: 

' ' ,' ' 3Y-. 

, AETHUk CLlFFOkBi, E§a. 

‘ . TO w«;io«. x% Aomno, v ' ■' ■’ ,’-■ - 

A MEMOIR ;6f THE LIFE OF m RAi^PH 
' ' . ’. -WJTJi histobxcAX. notSs, -BT , ■ ■'■”' ' 

' WALTER SCOTT, ESQ, . 

Edinburgh t-r^PriiiiedforArchUmi^Constable i^Co . EBiN'BYrftoa^ 
Cadeli find Daviesy iV.-Afiller^ and J,'Murray, Lonooh. 

A few Copies of tl«s Work a^c printed upon a finer paper* with <' 
Pfdof Impressions of tfie Plates, in SiTols. 4to* forming one of the most, ' 
splendid large paper Books that ha| ever beeh:publ^ed* ’'prite81. 
in boards. ^ ^ 

The alx»ve W6tk contains,-VOLUME FIRST, Memoic,, 

of Sir Ralph Sadler S Letters and JlTegotiations df Sir Ralph Sadler vvijEli, 
James .V. and the Regency of Scotland, 1539-—1543: Letters during 
the Reign of Queen Mhty: A Collection of curious and important 
lineaments concerning. Qiwen Elizabeth’s private I^legotiationa with 
John Knox aifJ other Scottish Keformers, 1559—-15G0: Fartfm't of ' 
Thomas Mrom-ivell, Earl of Essex, frara an original Picture by ' 

VOLUME SECOND—Memorialsconcemingthe Border Service^ 1559 
-r-1560: Letters and Papers concerning the Great Northern Insurrcc- 
tiou in 1569,157«i; Accompt tendered by Sir Ralph Sadler, Tteasurt^ 
of the Army sent to swppyess the Northern Insurrection; Roll of Atv • 
taijtders of Rebels forfeited, 1569—1570: Letters concerning the Family 
of Charies Neville, Earl of Westmoreland: The estate of the Engli^ 

. Fugitives under, the King of Spain, and his Ministers, containing, l*e« ' 
»v*«i'des, a d iscourse of the say d’King’s manner of Government, and the ' 

justice of many late disbotsoutabfe practices by him contrived; Lctterif'**^ 
and Papers relating to Mary Queen of ScoUand, during her, 

’ sonment in'Englaw, containW much new and ■m'attor,j' 

Speeches iTwSnruamcnt and ip Council, by Sir Rdlph S^l#f t Inve^^t 
'■ tarie of hll the Goods and Chattels iii Standbu Lbrdahi]^',, tn.:the> yhair -t- 
\66Q X . Genealogy of the descende'nts tf Sir 

Tixal, Sadler of Temple Dinesley, Sa^l« of Spp^eRih ■. 

Everly, County ,«f Wilts, &c.: Description, 

Ralph Sadler, in Sfandoh ChUrch HcreTordshirp, 

Four Plates of Autography, containing ^a»y, curious Faci^iiAUea*; : 
n e/Mory 'i; 

' earliest of the foSurpertmla, arh'aow,€dir ihcfersitijM laid be- ’- 
fore the public. They are publishfidfrbtn#* OxighsaJ^, which hate 
been p^served in the family of T^hptuas Esig-. of Tij;idi, in 

of StaifoiiA,' whose .n^hby.rttib^Dbti./Bfirbai^'a Ast^bn^ ne. 

■ ttibkated Gertrude jSadler, LadyAiflontWs^diid^ 
/£^K^SirRaiph'Safer!-^;\;,,^'^'\,.;; 


BAsNKERS, MI^RCHANTS, TRADERS, 


• Asn 

OTHERS. ^ 

* This Da^ u^ere PublLhedt in a handsome 1 3mo Volume^ 

bou«jd, 

TABLES OF INtEFfe', at 4, 4J, 5 per cent, 

from ll. to lOjOOOr. and from 1 to ^565 dfeys. 

In T jegnlar progn ssjon o( tingle days Tables at these rates 
fiom one Month to Ten joars; also Tablesslievong the B^tchange 
on liUlls, or Commis^tiun on Goods, &.v, fioin Is. to b 
«eat, &c. , 

The St t>cnth Edition^ mrejufl^ Cort^ted, 

By John Thomson, Accountant in Edinburgh. 

*<if* A few Copies may Ik bad on Royal Orfato, b**ing the most 
elegant auad rirHoprehensnc Book oi tlu^ kind eirer Published, 
PnC(^ 15s, bound, * • 

BDlNJitlRGId: 

Ptititedfor‘A*krniBAM> (^OxVSTABLE and GO. EDJV. : 
ConsiATt'bS', llbBhstt, P4«K, ^ndllt mir, and .Toun Morrat, 
London ; Of whom miy no bad, by tht sauK Author, 

1 . Tnr UNIVERS Vi'! CAlXT^l ATOK. or M< r- 
chanrs. Tradesman’s dnd I'amily’s Assistani : 

Biing an eotiri New and ( oinple(e Set of Tables, adipted for 
deaUrt: i« eAtr> branch of trade , by wbolesalt «» retail, and all 
families; shining the auxntnt or'valur of an\ fnanUty of goods, 
fiorn Oni to Ten Thoii‘a’ul, at all (In \arlous pines, from One 
j:<artb>ng, m regular piogrossiou, to '1 luity Shillings, iu 2M) dif¬ 
ferent tables, &c. At. ,, 

atf Ncti Edtttoiif cnrefnlltf corterUd, Svo. Pttcebv. Gd, bound, 

9 . Till Saau Work, , 

"IVith the Tables, in re^gi lar progressioh. to ’1 wenti ShiUinjjs only, 
and with Table' of iate'U'st fumi One Day toTlmty, eiia isr»m 
One Mbnth to TweJio. A Table, sh<»wnig the tiuinber of dayj» 
from any day in one month, to the same day m any oth«r: ali>p 
Tables of Cmmbnssiou or Bioke rage, fiom Is. 8d. to b per etnt, 
itP. Ac» * 


Ji N(ti 'Edtifott, earefulhj torretted^ 12?«o. Price 5a, Gd, bound, 
0::T, Tbeooghout the abose Works the Calrolaiions are ontiiely 
.Newj,basing, in no instance, been transcribed from any other 
boolt; and unconnnon }) nns have also been bestowed in attend., 
ititf the Press, uy the , Author’s persemal levhal of each dice U 
«tw, for the Accuracy 4’f which, eaub copy has the following 
!Note, certified bj bis own hand : 

**“ T%e tcufftatted rorrH^ne^e^ and eetabiisked ettaraefeff of 
the Authoi *» Jlaokt^ indute him to inform fh^ Publu^ t/ietf 
** »o ropy of of them te genu toe or eorrevt^ but adhed fs 
stgned bu the Auihot ’s own hand, 

JOHN TllOMStON (I8a4.>’» 


l'* r iii " .. . «i| " ■ . .—f ill 

ikiv>}( iu>v»i Sunk uoae* 
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TO THE PUBLIC, 



Caledonian Mercury Office, 

’ * * . . Edirhurghf Januaty 1^10. 

RohErt Allan* respectfully begs leave Co'Worm 
the Public, that he ha^ relinquished die property of the 
Caledonian Mercury in favour his Son, Thomas 
A 1.L4N, and his Soti-iti>la\% John Harden, whose atten¬ 
tion and abilities, he trusfii, will entitle them to.succeed*’to 
that share of {nibiic favoul, which, for nearly years, has 
been so amply bestowed upim hxiii. - 

In taking leave, Mr Allan embrtices the opportunUy 
of leturniHg his wiirmest acknowledgmeuts to his Fnends 
and the Public for their Patronage and iruinigeiice, and for 
the mjiny^favours he luis recoived, in the capacity of pdb- 
lisher of this Paper. 

The lively interest w hich he feels for the prosperity of 
Uie concern, und*r the new Propiietor-s, ho k6pes will be 
deeined sufficient apoiogy, for hisr recoinmending them to 
Uie attcution of the Public. 


• • • ' 

The pappeity of the Caltdonian' Mercury being 
mow vested in/raoMAs Allan and John HABDiiN, 
they have, for t^e bitter and-more effi^tuaMy ^arryuig 
oil this Publication, assumed as Partner,, Mr David 
Buchanan;; late Proprietor of flie Rdiitbut^h Weekly 
Register, which Paper is discontinued;. The pubiicatkfu 
of the Caledonian Mercury, as well al a General 
Priuting Business, will be conducted in future under the 
firm bf Ja,MN Harden and Co. 

•» k 



fa oimoiincnig this amngesnent, the Fro^ietors of ^ 
Cai^ebonian Mi hcvbk are ausious to assure the Pubf- 
lie, that no labour or expence shall be spared to ren^ 

a (orrect and authentic ^vehicle of public intelligence; 
and though they might safely appeal, as an earnest of their 
lutme eiertions, to the dOigence and attention, uihidb, for 
niapy years, has so widely extended the circulatloii of theii 
paper; yet they wish it to be distibirtly understtibd, that it 
is chiefly upon new and greater efiiorts that thi^ mean to 
pest their hopes of 'a favourable reception with the public. 
The> have already taken vaiicas measures, and made the 
most liberal arrangements for cikstiring speedy and accuf/ate 
intelligence nrom all t|uaTteis hf the country. They have 
engaged very able CorrespoTiUents in the Capital, upon 
whose early and accurate information the public may con- 
hdently rely; and tbev have the assurance of valuable com- 
jRumcations upon every subject coimeclod with the two 
main pillars of the coiuitry, its Agiiculturc and Coinnieice. 

With respect to the usual details that form one of the 
flliief objects of peuodical papers, the Public may rest as- 
smred, that every possible exettiou shall^be made to tender 
Aem complete. In particidar, the Proprietors can safely 
pledge tlit'mselves for the accuracy* of their accoiuits of 
Markets, Prices Current, Airi\als and l>epai tores from llic , 
principal Sca^ports, Bankruptcies, Meetings of Creditors, 
Dividfmds, and, in short, whatever can give facility and aO- 
cufmnodatioa to men o£ business.—^The CalecMtiian Mer* 
g^iy was the first Newspaper established in Scotland, hav¬ 
ing commenced in tlie year IG^I. It is published on 
MiMiday, Thursday, and Saturday. 

I 



Works JfuOlisfiea, by 

ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE | CO. EtxNBDftojf 


ABD 


CONSTABLE, HUNTER, VARI^I & HUNTril, London. 



of L XU o\ BDX^^**'b<‘tAtOv uWidtPfi 6il. j^oakL. 

nr. Ai'S^BRfES ©VixBUS^qoVRSfei QN THE TRtJiPOr: 
PLES OF iteF, as connrdt»«l flvnA^ 

'•ft is th^ sMgoliar^nii uaa|U.t.t4l ben<rK)ltn(«, of ijiadhtf ,—bf ge- 
nmae gqo4nM9 «*«l conci|wtfn< vancIoul'Mi ttilffirt the j®i|ptautil<>ij»^jrg?inte ot 
▼iiigar theologiiaa, that forairjlt* chrf waffD (^,the vo1um<< bpfoie us, and 'ndlfe^ 
us to point It oat to thr attention ut the %ublic, as'*(n)ip«ft)^t^ltal!ttieA }odw the 

* pri«Lipk.> of the young ani oarrttis, atwl t4|fRwroye (hi -wA mewl thwarts 

readers o^ewSty drtionruou.’* Anew, No xtvi''''” * *'pi 

IV; OMERVAIIONS on Fn.\dlj1#!lT^\iW>DI5«bor 
SOFT CANCER, in sevcial ofllio M jD^drjait^ 

Hunun Body ; contairfinji: »1no a (*oiuf>i)faAivi> Vj,ovv Suractuu* 
ot Fungu'. Tl’^mafOde^ and Canm, ,ii(li Casts Disso(1fJbtiii‘'’*IW 
JAMJsa Wauorop, F.R.S.n. Fellow ofiTK? jxrf i»ur- 

guons, and'bne of fhe Suri;eo»b ol^ Ha* Publit Dispensiry of Edm. 
Fnrgh. Illustrated b) Eleven Flaica. Price t‘is. l) 0 *wid*.. * * 

IV. An ENGLISH GRAMM AR. ('n'nipreh<}ii(tH^iho J^in- 
aiptea and Rules of #k Language, illustrated by appropriate CX- 
KRCISjgS, and a KEY’to the Exenues. By LlNDLEV'^Mta- 
NVY. 2 solmnes Octavo, price 11. Is. boaids, * 'f* 

• • “ tVe hsvt had no gvunmatwn wit'mi the compas' of odr Critical csMWi wha 

has «iDplo}ui 80 much labour silil m lj,niipn/upon »bt aaiivt ns the J^thoc 

oi these volumes We ate el 6p nion, that this ediuon of Mr Munif'v on 

Itpgltsh gaammar, dcvcists U phee m hbraneV, end wtU not fail tp/Pbtg&Jt.^— 
JBffliib Cb HiCt^Noi t mbcr l‘W >9 ^ ’ 

“ We IfeWTlad this Wiffk »nth si fHcient cure to be ftb’e to paMsIilitM Mpin it at 
n woiic of gioat cotiertnt ss and ^rreedbft'. W« taluiet 4«ini»jto^ 
cut observing, that, fts th<y are sntended fur the higUer^cIas'-ts c?t read^r^^iiy will 
be toisod parpcularly s|rvKeable to m tmctois, to yottiv^ pebtod».wh^bvve left 
S( hool, ntid to foreigneis **— 0* tittiaa Vkttl verj ffoptm^t ’ 

*' Mr Murray’s English Grnaio^ llfrvc loiu pjpiroVlffle^ ih^V re- 

patutioii, as the vorks best adapted fur the impatlon i<VtlbtiqW|0^iple*' of 

the Engh h language. They are ni w united m an unpioved edition, printed with 
a larger utter an I on a finer paper, lu a fiirin suited to the libraiy 1 he additions, 
it IS stated, uccnpy more than iiMtty thr first volume, and aii. inter pei td 

throughout the book. The whole well deserves the carefal pertisal of eveiy ••adent 
of OUT language, containing a topioas and skilful aneiysisof its prim iples, ind many 
just and aeotc remarks on the i»eta}»annes i (its idiom and consiiuction.”— Akbui^ 
Aewsw, 1808. B 



^ lately fuhlisked, 

vr. 1>?EW TH#;ORY Jf THE FORMATION OF VEIN $3 
with Us application to th4 Art 4 rf WORKING MINES. Bj 
ABnAHa.!! Gotttob WirjIbiIj, Counsellor of the Mines of Saxony^ 
Profpaior of Mineralogy, of the AH of Working Mines at Frej - 

Ac* Tranfrlated front the Gertnatu To which is added, aa 
Appelidlii, containing Notes UlusiratiTe of the snlriect. By CnAutfs 
M.D. Fellow of the Rojal College of j^itrgloos, &c. 
One Volniue $vo. 9s. boardst 

' VJI. The VILLA GARDEN DIRECTORY, -tor MONTIf. 
X*Y index of WORK to be done iu Town and Villa Gardens, 
parterres, &c, ; with limts on the Treatment^of Plants and 
Fiowors kept in the Gteen..R.octtn, the Lobby, and the Drawing 
Koontf By Wactfr Nirot, Designer of Gardcfif, &c. and An¬ 
ther of The Forcing, Fruit, and Kitchen.Gardener.’* “ The 
Ib'actiral Planter,” Ac. Second Edition, much improved. Foolscap 
Octavo. Price 7s. 6d^ ^ 

ft is belitrvMi then* is no boi^k o^GardoniofT on the plan of this work. It is 
Sntei <l«d as an ass'stKut to ^''ntlemen who • business necessarily coniines them to the 
chamber and to the coohini}. room, who ii‘tk kalth and recreation at their vQliiS} 
and to thtrsc who take upon themselves thr mauagememt of thetr owm gardens* aiid 
piartcTcs. P 

VUI. TVe MONK and tlie pNE.DRESSER, or the EMI¬ 
GRANTS of BELL^SME. A Moral Tale, by A Ladv. 12nio, * 
price 3s. oards, 

JX. THE PLOUGH-WRIGHT’S A^SSISTANT; being a 
Nlw PitACTitAx. TuiAiisE Oil the Paouoh, and on variouh other 
iinpurtaut iMeMMLN is made use of in Agrinilture. i By Axdrew 
Gii\t, Author of “ The Experitneed Mill-Wright.” Royal Oe» 
ifffo^pnre tOs. boards, 

X. A TREATISE on the DISEASES and MANAGEMENT 
of SHEEP, with Introductory Remarks on their Anatomical Struc. 
ture ; and an APP^^^^dix, (outaining Docui^eifis (exhibiting the Va¬ 
lue of the Merino Breed, and their Progies'* in ScoiIahd„ By Sir 
Glokcx Siaw'AKr M AcxrNKiE of Coul, iJStrt. 1 vol. 8vo. llluis* . 
trated with Five Places. Price 7 <j. Gd. In boards. 

XL AN ALPHABETICAL LIST of the NAMES of MI. 
KERAIiS 'at present most familiar in the English, French, and 
German Lan^egeB,* with Tables of Analyses. In ^iie eol. 8\o. 
Price 5s, in boards* 

XII* A TRACT on MONASTIC ANTIQUITIES with some 
acrouiU of a Recent Search for the Remains of the Kings Interred 
ill the Abbey of Dnnfermfine. By JoiivCrawam Dax-teci,, Esq. 
With Smolaieni of the •Chariulary of Dunji rtnline finely engremm 
cd.aa 8vo. Price 9s. in birards* 

XUl. The PASTORAL oV LYRIC MUSE of SCOTLAND, 
a I’oem, descriptive of the unitod Jiilloence of one natidnaj Poetry 
and Mnsic, in softening the Passions, And civilizing the Manners ^ 
our ^ndal Ancestors ou the Borders. By Hecvoa Machmai:., 
Elsq,*"4to. Pli^e 7s. 6d. boards. 



Pf^orh in tlm Press,* ani prepafing for PuhUca/S^ ' 3 

ot IVTHEflLANP, 

IVom th« ori^ of thilit illiv^trioxi's Itou^e to fbo yo^ir 1630, -with the 
Jriistory of the^Norfhom parts of Scotlaad dnriogthat period, jtiy iJir 
HoBKd’T'GoiloON of <3-orooustone, Bj^rotiet, (ontinued toU^e^eu 
1661, by OxtBisKT Goaoov of Sal]4ah. Publhhftd from the Ori* 
giiiai Munuadript in thi» possession of tfte Marchioness of Stai-fobii. 
liAadwHnely printed in i^io. ^ 


* til Ibe imbthT if berp presented not only with an sccumte geoeaioeical 1ust6r|r 
of the ancjcni. bow e oi Satheiian^^bnt ei&o wUh n minute detaij of the mincipet 
trabsactions whidb fi^orred dunnh g period of negrij 000 yeMi*« pgitioulBi!^ In tiMt 
counties of Ootberlind and CiitfaiTess, and the Highlands of SCodeod in 
The bittory of thew parts, it is presum'd, will redeive mote elnetdatito fnam 
Awtl; than from any which the public s nteaent pc^vied o£> The whole ma 
been carei^t]y,transi.ribed by the hind pernwnaon of tht. Matehioness oS Stafiord, 
fipn the original manuscript pit served at t> inrobin Castle , 

An Appendix Will be added, (untamligan inventory of wncsof the RMldpoi 
and the work will be ilhistiated by seveal Engravmgf. 

II. The WORKS of GAwIn DOUGLAS, BishQp of Dmi, 
lirld, with Hisloritdl and CriticK Dissertations on his Life and 
Writing*., Notes and a Glossary. By the Right Hon. SYJ.t«reB& 
(DouaiiiAs) Lord Gipobeivie. 4 >ol. octaio, elegaatiy piinied. 


%• The whole works nf Gawin X>o«g]-M, consisting of hik translation of Virgil^ 
iEnetd, the Paiges of Konour, and Kin< Hart, au- now, tor the tirst time, collected 
into one edition. Two Dirttrtauous, the tne an the Family ot Douglas, the ither, 
tin the Poet's Life and Writings will be prefixed, and copious notes addi'h The 
tevt ot Ruddittgn’s edition > t the A.neid has been collated with the following foilr 
ttatUlsCnpts: via. two in the library of the Unnersityoi li^mburc^, another m 
the pOBsession of the* Marquis ot Bath at Longleet, and the fiiurib a€ Lambeth 
Palaec, Ihe excellent frlfissaiy ot Rbddnuan is made the bans of that in the piBa 
sent work, but considerably enlarged, and extended to the other poeau. 


. 111. The PEERAGE of SCOTLAND; containing an « His,., 

‘Cortcal and Genealogical At count of the Nobility of that fwingdoipi, 
from tlieir Origin to the present Gcnoiatfon.*' Collected froth thit 
Public Records, and Ancient Chartularieti of tin; tihe Cbsr* 

ters, audntitm Writings of Uie Nobility, and tlm Woriks <»f onr bedi 
Ilistoiians. ^By Sir HoBX.Kr Douoi:.As of GlenberYie Baionet. 
ContioBed to the present time by J. P. Woon^ Esq. Bandbomely 
printed in T«fa Volumes Fi^o, nith the Arms of eaclt Fismiijr 
beautifully Engrhven. a • ^ h 

• 

%* A few Copies arc printed on large Paper, timing two inperb Volttmts, with 
First Impressions of the Plates; pnd as the Ntynber printed is veiy limited, Ifobla* 
men and Gentleanen who wish to secure tst rewcthilly requested to teavo 

their names, either with Akcaxa aid Comis:<i4lx.a aad CoMratre, Bdinbnrgh, or 
with CoforrAamv Hukysa, Park, and 1 Ivisxi.r, lo, |.itdgatd Stteet, Lpudon, 
wtere Spficimaii^pf die Wtok may nnw be usea. 



Jjl IVitks in the Press, *md preparing for Publication 

1 

IV. t»niLOSOPHICAi ESSAYS, by DurTATo Stevaet* 

' P.R.S, Edinburgli, Pw>fps'' 0 |of M^nral Phifosiopby in the LTaWet# 

‘ filly of Ediubuigh. 1 \o1. 4<ii* 

V. lLUNTR\TIONS of Ihe HlTTTONtAN THEORY. 
Hy John J'r rAin, Professor of Natural Philovipl^ in tke Uni- 
wrsilv of f'3«Tinburgb, F.R.S.* t^oudon, and SecioUry to the Royal 

'► Soeiofy, Kdinbnrgh. Sicondf^dliion, with adciitioufi. One ydluine* 
^ Quaito, with Engravmgn. 

1 

VI. fRTTERS of the late ANNA SEWARQ, wiitton be-, 

iween tne yeais and 1807, 5 volumes post Oct|Vo, with Poi- 
fraiis and other PlaU's. ' 

VII. A SYSTEMof SURGERY,byJiMVvUnsilEii., F.R.S.K. 

Fellow of the Royal Odlege of Surgeons, one of the StirgeottHto tlie 
Royal f liiinuaryi and Professor of Clinical Surgery in the Univeni* 
ty ot * luiburgh. 4 vi>i. 8vo. J ‘ 

Vni. HISTORY of the R RpilRMATIONiii SCOTLAND. 
By. George CooE, D. D. of Lanrenn hiik, Vuthorofan 

Illu^liation of llie General 1^* nlence establishing the ReaUfy of 
ChiUt s Rt'surrecUont** Time Volume*! Otla\o, 

IX. The GARDKNI.RS KALENDAR, or Monthly Dl- 
REClOllY of Op»r.i(iua> in eiery Branch of HORriCUL- 
TURB. In one volume ootaio. Bv W iltsii jNii#oi., author of 

The Villa Garden Directory,” —“ i he Forein*,, Fiuit, or Kitch¬ 
en Gardenei,”—The Piaciical Plainoi,” Ac. 

The Kalcndar will be piercded by a DasMtation onVheS tasnion proper 
fcr Gardens d.T>d Oichards, on bulls, and ! owto unpimt tlitm , on M timrei, and 
their «ppiii.atioa / and on the Rotat.on of Ctop*. it wi 1 exhibit the newest md 
]as 09 t apiirovel method, ot Liiltivati itr ah kituS jf cultria’‘y t( retil I’ruit., 
Shrub*, »d Flowers the maumint of Hit liutises ot ei^eiy d M'(|tioii, Hot. 
walls, Fliud-piis, ard II »T beds; the Grein bouse, *i d the Con erv «*ois, so as 
form » complete Assistant to the operative gardener, an 1 to the svitiit'lic hotticuU 
tunic. 

X. A MJJTER'ALOGICAL DESCRIPTION of the I’A'- 

V1RON8 of LAVDl'iCK) in the country of Glal/,‘"nVith a Mi- 
n<Ta»oglc.'d Map. By Lfopoed Vov Bout. Traublated from the 
Fren^ h a^o winch are arlded Note'-, by CiiAUbva A1 .]>. 

Fello^pP^e Ro>a1 of Surgeonf, Aleiohy^T of tho Chiinigical Socie¬ 
ty, ^pTof tho W^^rneiian Natural Uiotory Society of I'dinburgh. 
8vbi! 

4fT. METiyCAL ROMAIShTES of the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, 

and Fifteenthl|knturieti. Published from aticieut manuscripts, and 

lllusirated by an Introduction, Notes, and a Glossary. By Ii£i«^KT 

Wbbbr, Esq* In Three Volumes Crown Octavo^ 

___—-- , m r 

filarcd fc, John Moir, Xdiahlwcll. , 



